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ORGANIZATION OF THE ASSOCIATION 


OFFICERS, 1930-1931 


President—J,. PEARCE MITCHELL, 
Stanford University 
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University of Idaho 
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Pennsylvania State College 
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NOMINATIONS 
Edward J. Grant, Chairman ........ Columbia University 
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University of Wyoming 
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Women 
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PROGRAM OF THE NINETEENTH 
CONVENTION 


ORDER OF SESSIONS 


Monday, April 20 
MonpDAay EVENING: 8-10 


Pre-registration of Delegates and Informal Reception, Registration 
Room, Parlor E, on the Mezzanine, Hotel Statler 
Meeting of the Executive Committee, 8: 30 


Tuesday, April 21 
TUESDAY MorRNING: 9: 30-12 


GENERAL SESSION 
Fillmore Room, Hotel Statler 
Mr. J. Pearce Mitchell, Stanford University, Presiding 


Opening of the Convention. 

The Invocation—The Reverend Richard W. Boynton, Professor of 
Philosophy, University of Buffalo. 

The Address of Weleome—Chancellor S. P. Capen, University of 
Buffalo. 

‘*The Registrar’s Office in 1981’’—Mr. R. N. Dempster, Johns Hop- 
kins University. 

‘*The Detroit Meeting—Our Program and Our Contacts’’—Mr. F. D. 
Holt, University of Wisconsin. 

Report of the Committee on Educational Research—Mr. R. M. West, 
University of Minnesota. 


TUESDAY AFTERNOON: 2-5 


SECTIONAL MEETINGS 
Hotel Statler 
Place of meeting for each section to be announced 


Section A—Representatives of Universities, Mr. J. G. Quick, Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, Presiding. 

‘*The Duties of the Registrar as Distinguished from Those of 
Other Administrative Officers and the Relationship of His 
Office to Other University Offices.’’ 

‘*Systems of Registration, Pre-registration, and the Problem of 
Course Changes after Registration.’’ 

‘*The Problem of the Student Transferring from Another Insti- 

tution.’ 
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Section B—Representatives of Liberal Arts Colleges, Miss Mary T. 
Moore, North Carolina College for Women, Presiding. 

‘‘The Carnegie Foundation’s Study of the Pennsylvania Col- 
leges,’’ C. F. Ross, Registrar, Allegheny College. 

‘*Student Loss in the Freshman and Sophomore Years—Causes 
and Cures,’’ Mrs. Bernice D. Lill, Registrar, Sweet Briar 
College. 

‘‘Credits for Students Working for a Degree While Teaching, 
ete.,’’ Winifred J. Robinson, Dean, Women’s College, Uni- 
versity of Delaware. 

General Discussion. 

Section C—Representatives of Teachers Colleges and Normal Schools, 
Mr. John C. Hoekje, Western Michigan State Normal College, 
Presiding. 

Central Theme: Improving the Quality of the Student Body 

2: 00-2: 15—Organization and announcements by Chairman. 

2: 15-2: 35—‘*Current Practices in the Selection of Students,’’ 
Mrs. Cleo Gillis Hester, Registrar, Murray State Teachers Col- 
lege, Murray, Kentucky. 

: 35-2: 45—Two five-minute discussions. 

: 45-3: 05—‘‘Comparative Study of Quality of Students in 
Teachers Colleges and Other Higher Educational Institutions,’’ 
C. C. Barnes, Registrar, Central State Teachers College, Mount 
Pleasant, Michigan. 

3: 05-3: 15—Two five-minute discussions. 

: 15-3: 35—‘* Problems of Probation,’’ W. E. Wagoner, Regis- 
trar, Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, Indiana. 

: 35-3: 45—Two five-minute discussions. 

: 45-4: 05—‘‘ Modern Methods of Advising Students,’’ John L. 
Blair, Registrar, Kent State College, Kent, Ohio. 

4: 05-4: 15—Two five-minute discussions. 

Section D—Representatives of Technical and Professional Schools. 
Mr. Alan Bright, Carnegie Institute of Technology, Presiding. 

} Introductions. 

‘*The Admissions Problem,’’ Dean Charles E, Friley, Agricultural 
and Mechanical College of Texas. 

‘¢Freshman Mathematies,’’ J. C. MacKinnon, Registrar, ‘‘ Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology. 

‘*The ‘Sliding Scale Plan’ of Prescribing and Collecting Tuition 
Fees at the Stevens Institute of Technology,’’ John C. Wegle, 
Registrar, Stevens Institute of Technology. 

General discussion concerning future programs for the Section D 
meeting. 

The Question Box. 
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Section E—Representatives of Junior Colleges, Miss Theresa M. Ren- 
ner, Blackburn College, Presiding. 

‘*Pre-registration,’’ Leader, Charlie S. Wilkins, Registrar, John 
Tarleton Agricultural College. 

‘*The Articulation of Junior College Courses with the Freshman 
and Sophomore Work in the University,’’ Leader, Dr. Louise 
Dudley, Dean of the Faculty, Stevens College. 

‘* How Can the Junior College Function Properly in Training for 
the Intermediate Fields of Employment?’’ 

**Cut Versus Non-Cut Systems of Absences,’’ Leader, Mrs. 
Gretchen Happ, Registrar, The Principia. 


TUESDAY EVENING: 7 
INFORMAL DINNER 
Terrace Room, Hotel Statler 


Mr. K. P. R. Neville, University of Western Ontario, Presiding 


Wednesday, April 22 
WEDNESDAY MORNING: 9-12 
GENERAL SESSION 
Fillmore Room, Hotel Statler 


Mr. E, J. Mathews, University of Texas, Presiding 


‘*Memories of an Ex-Educator,’’ Frederick P. Keppel, President, 
The Carnegie Corporation of New York. 

‘*An Experiment with Psychological Tests,’’? Dean C. E. Friley, A. 
and M. College of Texas. 

‘*Obiter Dicta Canadiana,’’ Mr. K. P. R. Neville, University of 
Western Ontario. 

‘*A Graduate Program for Registrars,’’ Mr. Ezra L. Gillis, Univer- 
sity of Kentucky. 

Report of the Nominating Committee, and election of officers. 


WEDNESDAY Noon: 12: 30 
LUNCHEON 
Garden Room, Gandy’s Restaurant, 199 Delaware Avenue 
(Two blocks north of the Statler Hotel) 


Informal. Speakers: President Harry W. Rockwell, Buffalo State 
Teachers College; Dean C. S. Marsh, University of Buffalo. 
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WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON: 1: 45-4: 15 


SECTIONAL MEETINGS 
At the University of Buffalo 


Section A—Representatives of Universities, Mr. J. G. Quick, Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, Presiding. Auditorium (third floor), 
Edmund Hayes Hall. 

‘*Selective Admission as Practiced in the American College,’’ 
H. Kurani, Registrar, American University of Beirut, Syria. 

Report on returns of questionnaires answered by members of the 
American Association of Collegiate Registrars. 

Discussion led by Professors Clarence Linton and F. B. O’Rear, 
of Columbia University. 


Section B—Representatives of Liberal Arts colleges, Miss Mary T. 
Moore, North Carolina College for Women, Presiding. Room 
239, Edmund Hayes Hall. 

‘*The Maladjusted Student,’’ Enoch C. Dyrness, Registrar, 
Wheaton College. 

‘¢Transfer Students—Evaluation of Their Credits, Ete.,’’ Anna 
E. H. Mayer, Registrar, Barnard College. 

‘*The Legal Status of the Records in the Registrar’s Office,’’ 
James A. Campbell, Registrar, Knox College. 

‘‘The Present Trend in Entrance Requirements,’’ Carrie Mae 
Probst, Registrar, Goucher College. 

‘The Problem of the Junior College,’’ David B. Leib, Registrar, 
Connecticut College. 

‘‘The Training of Administrative Assistants,’’ Mary J. B. Lehn, 
Assistant Registrar, Hunter College. 


Section C—Representatives of Teachers Colleges and Normal Schools, 
Mr. John C. Hoekje, Western Michigan State Normal College, 
Presiding. Room 243, Edmund Hayes Hall. 


1: 45-2: 05—‘‘ Problems Pertaining to the Personnel Department,’’ 
J. R. Robinson, Registrar, George Peabody College for Teach- 
ers, Nashville, Tennessee. 

2: 05-2: 15—Two five-minute discussions. 

s 2: 15-2: 35—**What Is Being Done and What Can Be Done for 

| Superior Students?’’ 

: 35-2: 45—Two five-minute discussions. 

: 45-3: 00—Business Session and election of officers. 


3: 00-3: 30—General (previously prepared) Question Box. 


to 
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3: 30-3: 45—Free period for questions, to be in charge of C. P. 
Steimle, Registrar, Michigan State Normal College, Ypsilanti, 
Michigan. 

3: 45-4: 00—‘*‘ High Spots,’’ Summary of the section meetings, 
Jennie M. Tabb, Registrar, State Teachers College, Farmville, 
Virginia. 

4; 15—Adjournment. 

Section D—Representatives of Technical and Professional Schools. 
Mr. Alan Bright, Carnegie Institute of Technology, Presiding. 
302 Edmund Hayes Hall. 

Continuation of Tuesday’s Program. 

Section E—Representatives of Junior Colleges, Miss Theresa M. Ren- 
ner, Blackburn College, Presiding. Room 233, Edmund Hayes 
Hall. 

‘*Junior College Fees.’’ 

‘*Method of Keeping Records of Grade Points.’’ 

‘Method of Keeping in Touch with and Checking the Senior 
College Records of Junior College Graduates.’’ 

‘*Voeational Counseling for Freshmen as Part of Registration— 
Materials, Records, Tests, and Reasons for Advice.’’ 

‘Personal Record as a Part of the Student’s Permanent Record.’’ 


WEDNESDAY EVENING 
An opportunity will be provided for delegates to view the illumi- 
nation of Niagara Falls. 


Thursday, April 23 
THURSDAY MORNING: 9-12 
GENERAL SESSION 
Fillmore Room, Hotel Statler 
Open Forum—Mr. G. P. Tuttle, University of Illinois, Presiding 


‘*The Chicago Plan’’—Formal presentation by Mr. Roy W. Bixler, 
Registrar, University of Chicago. 
Discussion. 

By vote of those present at the Convention four topics from the 
following list will be selected for discussion during the forum. The 
list is compiled from returns from a questionnaire sent to all mem- 
bers of the Association. 

1. Use of college aptitude or psychological tests for entrance in 
place of subject-matter examinations and their administration. 





~—— 
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. Is there evidence that there are subjects in which the secondary 


schools are not giving satisfactory preparation? 


. Should junior college credits be limited in total amount and 


should a student be given credit for work in a junior college 
after he has previously acquired junior standing? 


. Procedures in accepting extension work and the value of such 


work in comparison with residence work. 


. College entrance requirements for specially qualified mature stu- 


dents. 


3. Plans for handling credits from non-accredited colleges. 
. Under what conditions should a transcript of record be withheld? 
. Should transcripts of records be issued at the request of any 


other person than the student himself? 


. The registrar’s part in a personnel program. 
. Office personnel—the size and type of personnel for various sized 


institutions. 


. The amount of senior college work that should be required for 


the degree. 


2. How must the Registrar change his procedure to keep in step 


with educational progress? 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON: 1: 30 


BUSINESS MEETING 
Fillmore Room, Hotel Statler 


Question Box. 
Committee Reports. 
Business Session. 











Adjournment. 
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DELEGATES IN ATTENDANCE AT THE NINETEENTH 
NATIONAL CONVENTION 


Ackley, John K., College of the City of New York, New York, N. Y. 
Aden, Fred E., University of Colorado, Boulder, Colo. 
Allison, Helen M., University of Western Ontario, London, Canada. 
Angelica, Sister Mary, Regis College, Weston, Boston, Mass. 
Aquinas, Sister Mary, Notre Dame College, South Euclid, Ohio. 
Armsby, H. H., Missouri School of Mines and Metallurgy, Rolla, Mo. 
Arnholt, Dorothea M., University of Buffalo, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Arnsdorf, H. G., New York University, New York, N. Y. 
Baldwin, J. W., College of the City of Detroit, Detroit, Mich. 
Barnes, C. C., Central State Teachers Coilege, Mt. Pleasant, Mich. 
Beasley, Theodosia, Hillsdale College, Hillsdale, Mich. 
Benfer, H. A., Muhlenberg College, Allentown, Penna. 
Rengough, Elvin J.,. McMaster University, Hamilton, Ontario, Canada, 
Bixler, Roy W., Chicago University, Chicago, Ill. 
Bowen, Katharine, University of Rochester, Rochester, N. Y. 
Bradford, Eugene F., Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 
Bridges, Herbert L., College of William and Mary, Williamsburg, Va. 
Bright, Alan. Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh, Penna. 
Bristol, Jennie H., Middlebury College, Middlebury, Vermont. 
Brown, Grace N., Hood College, Frederick, Maryland. 
Brown, Ralph C., West Virginia Wesleyan College, Buckhannon, W. Va. 
Bugg, Virgilia I., State Teachers College, Farmville, Va. 
Butler, Alice L., Western College for Women, Oxford, Ohio. 
Campbell, James A., Knox College, Galesburg, Ill. 
Canada, 8S. Woodson, University of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 
Cecilia, Sister H., College of St. Elizabeth, Convent Station, N. J. 
Champion, Oscar L., Western Illinois State Teachers College, Ma- 
comb, Il. 
Chandler, Harley W., University of Florida, Gainesville, Fla. 
Clack, R. W., Alma College, Alma, Mich. 
Clarke, Helen M., Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. 
Climenhaga, A. W., Grantham Junior College, Grantham, Penna. 
Cockins, Edith D., Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. 
Columkille, Sister M., Incarnate Word College, San Antonio, Texas. 
Crisp, George L., Bryant and Stratton College, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Crockett, Doris L., Russell Sage College, Troy, N. Y. 
Deakins, Clarence E., James Millikin University, Decatur, III. 
Deardon, Anna Mae, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 
DeFields, Dorothy L., University of Buffalo, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Dempster, R. N., Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 
Deters, Emma E., University of Buffalo, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Dicker, Florence, Sisters’ College of Cleveland, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Devricks, Robert K., Indiana State Teachers College, Terre Haute, 
Ind. 

Dickinson, Ella S., Mount Holyoke College, South Hadley, Mass. 

Dilley, F. B., Ohio University, Athens Ohio. 

Disert, Margaret C., Wilson College, Chambersburg, Penna. 

Domitilla, Sister Mary, Regis College, Weston, Mass. 

Doreas, H. C., State University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa. 

Downer, Edward T., Cleveland College of Western Reserve Univ., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Drescher, H. A., Hibbing Junior College, Hibbing, Minn. 

Dudley, Louise, Stephens College, Columbia, Mo. 

Dunean, Kenneth W., Crane Junior College, Chicago, IIl. 

Dutton, George E., University of Delaware, Newark, Del. 

Dwenger, George H., L. I. College of Medicine, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Dyrness, Enock C., Wheaton College, Wheaton, II. 

Edwards, Marcia, University of Minnesota, St. Paul, Minn. 

Eldridge, H. E., State A. and M. College, Jonesboro, Ark. 

Ferguson, Mra. Edna Hood, Arkansas Polytechnic College, Russell- 
ville, Ark. 

Field, Horace L., State Dept. of Education, Albany, N. Y. 

Fidelis, Sister M., Marygrove College, Detroit, Mich. 

Fitch, Donald R., Denison University, Granville, Ohio. 

Finkbeiner, Thomas, North Central College, Naperville, Il. 

Foust, Leslie A., Washington and Jefferson College, Washington, 
Penna. 

Friend, L. L., West Virginia University, Morgantown, W. Va. 

Friley, Charles E., Agri and Mech. College of Texas, College Sta- 
tion, Texas. 

Funk, Barclay, Southwestern La. Institute, Lafayette, La. 

Gannett, J. A., University of Maine, Orono, Maine. 

Gardner, Lucy B., University of Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. 

Gary, Annie Beth, Southwestern, Memphis, Tenn. 

Gebert, H. G., Thiel College, Greenville, Penna. 

George, Katharine, Northwestern University, Evanston, IIl. 

Gillis, Ezra L., University of Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. 

Grant, Edward J., Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 

Greene, Caroline B., Mount Holyoke College, South Hadley, Mass. 

Grimm, Samuel O., Lebanon Valley College, Annville, Penna. 

Hagemeyer, Frank H., Columbia University Teachers College, New 
York, N. Y. 

Hannaford, Grace N., Wittenberg College, Springfield, Ohio. 

Happ, Mrs. Gretchen M., The Principia Junior College, St. Louis, Mo. 

Harley, Katharine V., Women’s Medical College of Penna., Phil- 
adelphia, Penna. 
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Harrell, G. L., Millsaps College, Jackson, Miss. 

Hartman, Mrs. Lelia G., University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Hartman, Leona A., University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 

Harvey, John, Duquesne University, Pittsburgh, Penna. 

Haupin, George D., Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Hawes, Esther W., New Jersey College for Women, New Bruns- 
wick, N. J. 

Hayes, Mrs. Clara D., Bowdoin College, Brunswick, Maine. 

Hayes, John E., Brigham Young University, Provo, Utah. 

Hester, Mrs. Cleo Gillis, Murray State Teachers College, Murray, Ky. 

Hill, Ralph E., University of Louisville, Louisville, Ky. 

Hillegeist, W. M., University of Maryland, Baltimore, Md. 

Hindmarsh, A. E., Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 

Hobbs, Anna L., Skidmore College, Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 

Hoekje, John C., Western State Teachers College, Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Hoffman, William 8., The Pennsylvania State College, State Col- 
lege, Penna. 

Holleran, Susan, Elmira College, Elmira, N. Y. 

Holter, H. W., Bucknell University, Lewisburg, Penna. 

Hoppough, Cora L., Battle Creek College, Battle Creek, Mich. 

Howell, E. J., A. and M. College of Texas, College Station, Texas. 

Howell, Wm. R., Washington College, Chestertown, Md. 

Howland, Florence M., Ithaca College, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Ingold, Pauline E., University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Jencks, Lydia M., State Normal School, Genesee, N. Y. 

Johnson, Dorothy: R., University of Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. 

Kastner, Elwood C., New York University, New York, N. Y. 

Kennedy, K. J., Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Kerr, Fred L., University of Arkansas, Fayetteville, Ark. 

Kerr, Wilbur F., Princeton University, Princeton, N. Y. 

Keys, Alice, Kentucky University, Lexington, Ky. 

Kideney, Mrs. Isabel Houck, State Teachers College, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Kilby, C. S., John Brown School, Siloam Springs, Ark. 

Kilby, Mrs. Clyde S., University of Minn., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Kilby, Mrs. Margaret B., Asbury College, Wilmore, Ky. 

King, Editha H., University of Buffalo, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Kingsbury, Samuel 8., Carroll College, Waukesha, Wis. 

King, Walker, Texas State College for Women, Denton, Texas. 

Kleiner, Joseph L., De Paul University, Chicago, Ill. 

Knox, Fanona, Hollins College, Hollins, Va. 

Lamke, G. W., Washington University, St. Louis, Mo. 

Lanphear, Marshall O., Massachusetts State College, Amherst, Mass. 

Larson, Arthur H., Eastman School of Music of the University of 
Rochester, Rochester, N. Y. 

LeFevre, Anna Jewett, Bradley Polytechnic Institute, Peoria, Ill. 
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Lehn, Mrs. Mary B. J., Hunter College of the City of New York, 
New York, N. Y. 

Leib, David D., Connecticut College for Women, New London, Conn. 

Lesher, C. Zaner, University of Arizona, Tucson, Arizona. 

Libby, Mabel L., Bates College, Lewiston, Maine. 

Lill, Mrs. Bernice D., Sweet Briar College, Sweet Briar, Va. 

Lima, Sister Rose of, College of Saint Rose, Albany, N. Y. 

Linville, Dorothy, University of Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. 

Love, Donald M., Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio. 

McCracken, S. J., Colorado Agricultural College, Fort Collins, Colo. 

McGahey, Florence I., University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Nebr. 

McKinney, Lulu J., Geneva College, Beaver Falls, Penna. 

MeMinn, Gerald, St. Bonaventure’s College, Allegany, N. Y. 

MeWhinnie, R. E., University of Wyoming, Laramie, Wyo. 

MacKinnon, J. C., Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Cambridge, 
Mass. 

Marie, Sister Rose, Nazareth College, Rochester, N. Y. 

Marquardt, C. E., The Pennsylvania State College, State College, 
Penna. 

Marshall, Miss, Eastman School of Music of the University of 
Rochester, Rochester, N. Y. 

Martin, Georgia M., University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 

Martin, L. H., Rutgers University, New Brunswick, N. J. 

Martins, Mabel, Eastman School of Music of the University of 
Rochester, Rochester, N. Y. 

Mathews, Edward J., University of Texas, Austin, Texas. 

Mattox, M. E., Eastern Kentucky State Teachers College, Richmond, 
Kentucky. 

Melville, Carey E., Clark University, Worcester, Mass. 

Meyer, Anne E. H., Barnard College, Columbia University, New 
York, N. Y. 

Mildred, Sister Mary, Regis College, Weston, Mass. 

Miller, Ernest C., University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 

Milton, Mary P., Morehead State Normal School and Teachers Col- 
lege, Morehead, Ky. 

Mitchell, John Pearce, Stanford University, Stanford University, Cal. 

Moore, Florence, Wells College, Aurora, N. Y. 

Moores, Mapel, University of Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. 

Morrow, Josephine, Colorado College, Colorado Springs, Colo. 

Murphy, Elizabeth, University of Rochester, Rochester, N. Y. 

Neely, Alvin J., Tuskegee Institute, Tuskegee, Ala. 

Nelson, Alfred C., University of Denver, Denver, Colo. 

Nelson, Mrs. Leona, University of Minnesota, St. Paul, Minn. 

Nessell, Fred E., George Washington University, Washington, D. C. 

Neville, K. P. R., University of Western Ontario, London, Canada. 
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Olesen, Ella, University of Idaho, Moscow, Idaho. 

O’Malley, Rev. Thomas I., Loyola College, Baltimore, Md. 

Orlik, Rev. F. X., St. Marys College, Orchard Lake, Mich. 

Otto, Alice L., University of Buffalo, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Ottewell, Albert E., University of Alberta, Edmonton, Alberta, Canada. 

Parrott, A. H., North Dakota Agricultural College, Fargo, N. D. 

Patterson, Grady S., Wake Forest College, Wake Forest, N. C. 

Pearson, Norman, Northern Illinois State Teachers College, De Kalb, 
Illinois. 

Perry, C. D., Bowling Green State College, Bowling Green, Ohio. 

Pettengill, T. E., University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Poole, Elma, St. Louis University, St. Louis, Mo. 

Powell, Mrs. Pamelia S., Middlebury College, Middlebury, Vt. 

Preinkert, Alma, University of Maryland, Baltimore, Md. 

Pulley, Mary, State Teachers College, Hattiesburg, Miss. 

Quick, J. G., University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Penna. 

Reeves, William M., Phillips University, Enid, Okla. 

Renneker, George J., University of Dayton, Dayton, Ohio. 

Renner, Theresa M., Blackburn College, Carlinville, Ill. 

Rich, Daniel L., University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Robinson, J. R., George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, 
Tennessee. 

Rodefer, Velma F., Bethany College, Bethany, W. Va. 

Roehm, Lydia, Baldwin-Wallace College, Berea, Ohio. 

Ross, Clarence F., Allegheny College, Meadville, Penna. 

Schaefer, F. W., Hartwick College, Oneonta, N. Y. 

Schrader, Olive M., University of Rochester, Rochester, N. Y. 

Schutt, Alice V., University of Buffalo, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Seribner, A. F., Valparaiso University, Valparaiso, Ind. 

Shefvelund, O. E., Olivet College, Olivet, Mich. 

Sherburne, Dora B., Simmons College, Boston, Mass. 

Smith, Ira M., University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Smith, Mary F., Wellesley College, Wellesley, Mass. 

Smith, Marjorie W., Connecticut Agricultural College, Storrs, Conn, 

Smyser, W. C., Miami University, Oxford, Ohio. 

Soop, E. J., Detroit Inst. of Technology, Detroit, Mich. 

Space, Helen M., Keuka College, Keuka Park, N. Y. 

Southwick, Arthur F., College of Wooster, Wooster, Ohio. 

Speer, J. B., State University of Montana, Missoula, Mont. 

Spence, W. J., University of Manitoba, Winnipeg, Canada. 

Sproat, Genevieve A., University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Stanley, Helen, University of Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. 

Steel, Thomas B., University of California, Berkeley, Calif. 

Steimle, Clemens P., Michigan State Normal College, Ypsilanti, Mich. 

Stipe, John G., Emory University, Emory University, Ga. 
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Stone, R. B., Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind. 

Streubel, E. J., Polytechnic Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Sturges, Gertrude, Women’s College, University of Delaware, New- 
ark, Del. 

Tabb, Jennie M., State Teachers College, Farmville, Va. 

Tanton, E. Isabel, University of Western Ontario, London, Canada. 

Teresa, Sister Mary, D’Youville College, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Titsworth, W. A., Alfred University, Alfred, N. Y. 

Tsu, K. C., Ginling College, Nanking, China. 

Tucker, Luey C., Rhode Island State College, Kingston, R. I. 

Turner, George D., Moravian College and Theological Seminary, 
Bethlehem, Penna. 

Turosienski, S. K., U. S. Office of Education, Washington, D. C. 

Tuttle, G. P., University of Illinois, Urbana, II. 

Uhlken, Sophia M., Nebraska State Normal College, Chadron, Neb. 

Ulrich, Anna C., University of Buffalo, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Underwood, Lawrenee C., Hiram College, Hiram, Ohio. 

Vandenburgh, Elizabeth L., New York State College for Teachers, 
Albany, N. Y. 

Veronica, Sister Mary, College of Mt. St. Vincent, New York, N. Y. 

Wagoner, W. E., Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, Ind. 

Wegle, J. C., Stevens Institute of Technology, Hoboken, N. J. 

West, R. M., University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Westbrook, Mary Hope, W. Carolina Teachers College, Cullowhee, 
North Carolina. 

Whitehouse, W. W., Albion College, Albion, Mich. 

Wilberta, Sister, Mount Mary College, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Wilson, Edward N., Morgan College, Baltimore, Md. 

Wilkinson, F. D., Howard University, Washington, D. C. 

Wilkins, Charlie 8., John Tarleton College, Stephenville, Texas. 

Wilson, R. O., University of North Dakota, Grand Forks, N. D. 

Wilson, T. J., Jr., University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C. 

Winfred, Sister Mary, Notre Dame College, South Euclid, Ohio. 

Wolcott, F. Isabel, Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio. 

Xavier, Mother M., College of New Rochelle, New Rochelle, N. Y. 

Yakeley, Elida, Michigan State College, East Lansing, Mich. 
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Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri 
Montana 
Nebraska 
New Jersey 
New York 
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North Carolina 


North Dakota 


Attend- 
ance Year 


24 1910 
1911 
1912 
1913 
1914 
1915 
1916 


1917 
1919 


1920 
1922 
1924 
1925 


1926 
1927 


253 + =©1928 


* Deceased. 


Oklahoma 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
Tennessee 


Vermont 
Virginia 

West Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 
Canada 

China 


Total 


REGISTRATIONS OF MEETINGS 


Place 
Detroit 


Boston 
Chicago 

Salt Lake City 
Richmond 

Ann Arbor 
New York 


Lexington 
Chicago 


Washington, D. C. 


St. Louis, Mo. 
Chicago 
Boulder, Colo. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


Atlanta, Ga. 


Cleveland, Ohio 


President and College 
A. H. Parrott, North Dakota Ag- 
ricultural College, Chairman 
A. H. Espenshade, Pennsylvania 
State College, Chairman 
A. H. Espenshade, Pennsylvania 
State College 
J. A, Cravens, Indiana University 
E. J. Mathews, University of Texas 
G. O. Foster, University of Kansas 
Walter Humphries, Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology 
*F. A. Dickey, Columbia University 
A. W. Tarbell, Carnegie Institute 
of Technology 
E. L. Gillis, University of Ken- 
tucky 
*A.G. Hall, University of Michigan 
J. A. Gannett, University of Maine 
T. J. Wilson, Jr., University of 
North Carolina 
G. P. Tuttle, University of Illinois 
R. M. West, University of Minne- 
sota 
I. M. Smith, University of Michi- 
gan 
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Attend- 

ance Year Place President and College 

119 1929 Seattle, Wash. C, E. Friley, Agricultural and Me- 
chanical College of Texas 

250 1930 Memphis, Tenn. E. J. Grant, Columbia University, 
New York City, N. Y. 

232 1931 Buffalo, N. Y. J. P. Mitchell, Stanford Univer- 


sity, Stanford University, Calif. 


MEMBERSHIP OF THE ASSOCIATION 


1914 1915 1916 1917 1919 1920 1922 1924 
62 100 123 140 177 194 210 299 


1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 1930 1931 
331 384 504 622 696 749 754 


THE CONSTITUTION 
ARTICLE I—NAME 


The name of the organization shall be the American Association 
of Collegiate Registrars. 


ARTICLE II—PURPOSE 


The purposes of this Association shall be to provide, by means of 
annual conferences and otherwise, for the spread of information on 
problems of common interest to its members, and to contribute to the 
advancement of education in America. 


ARTICLE III—MEMBERSHIP 


Section 1. Active Membership. Any officer charged with the duty 
of registration, or of passing upon entrance credentials, or of record- 
ing the standing of students in any recognized institution of higher 
learning in the United States or in Canada, shall be eligible to active 
membership on payment of an annual due of five dollars, It is 
understood that active membership is either institutional or personal. 

Any member who shall fail to pay his annual dues for two con- 
secutive years will, after notice in writing from the treasurer, be 
dropped automatically from the list of members. 

Section 2. Honorary Membership. Honorary membership may be 
recommended by any member of the Association to the Executive 
Committee. Election to honorary membership will rest with the 
Executive Committee, but only those who continue in some educa- 
tional work, or who are retiring from active service, and only those 
who have been in the profession long enough, or who have been 
sufficiently active in the Association to warrant the assumption that 
they are interested in the Association’s progress will be elected by 
the Executive Committee. 


ARTICLE ITV—OFFICERS 


Section 1. The officers of this Association shall be a president, 
a first vice-president, a second vice-president, a third vice-president, a 
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secretary, a treasurer, and an editor. These officers shall be elected 
by ballot at each annual mecting, a majority vote of those present 
being necessary to election. They shall hold office from the adjourn- 
ment of the meeting at which they were elected until the adjournment 
of the next annual meeting. 

Section 2. Duties of Officers: 

(a) It shall be the duty of the president to assume full responsi- 
bility for all the general activities of the Association, to conduct 
all necessary correspondence with the members in regard to the 
annual program, and with the assistance of the Executive Committee 
to arrange the program. All bills must be approved by the president 
before payment. He shall refer to an auditing committee the annual 
report of the treasurer. In case the office of president becomes vacant 
the order of succession shall be first vice-president, second vice- 
president, third vice-president. 

(b) It shall be the duty of the second vice-president to have charge 
of the campaign for extending the membership of the Association. 

(ec) It shall be the duty of the secretary to keep an accurate list 
of the members of the Association, correcting same from time to time 
upon the advice of the treasurer. He shall be the custodian of the 
records of the Association. He shall, with the assistance of a ste- 
nographer, keep the minutes of the annual meeting. He shall keep 
the minutes of meetings of the Executive Committee. 

(d) In addition to the usual duties of the office, the treasurer shall 
collect the membership dues and shall report changes in the list of 
members to the president, the second vice-president and the secretary. 
He shall make an annual report to the Executive Committee. 

(e) It shall be the duty of the editor to print and distribute the 
proceedings of the annual meeting and all other bulletins printed by 
the Association. 


ARTICLE V—EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


The officers named in Article IV shall constitute an Executive 
Committee, with power to fix the time and place of the next annual 
meeting, to assist the president in arranging the program, and to 
make other necessary arrangements. 


ARTICLE VI—BupGET COMMITTEE 


There shall be a Budget Committee consisting of three members, 
one of whom shall be elected each year to serve for a period of three 
years. 


ARTICLE VII—AMENDMENTS 


This constitution may be amended at any annual meeting by a 
two-thirds vote of the members present and voting. 




















TUESDAY MORNING SESSION 


APRIL 21, 1931 


The opening session of the Nineteenth Convention of the 
American Association of Collegiate Registrars convened in the 
ITotel Statler, Buffalo, New York, at nine forty-five o’clock, Mr. 
J. Pearce Mitchell, of Stanford University, President of the 
Association, presiding. 


PRESIDENT MircHeLL: The Nineteenth Meeting of the Ameri- 
can Association of Collegiate Registrars will please come to 
order. The Reverend Richard W. Boynton, Professor of Philos- 
ophy at the University of Buffalo, will deliver the invocation. 


REVEREND RicHarp W. Boynton: In the freshness of this new 
day, we seek to lift our hearts to the central mystery and majesty 
of our being and of all creation, our Father and our Friend. 
O God, we thank Thee for this sweet mystery of sleep which 
knits up the raveled sleeve of care and sends us forth to our 
work in this new day. We thank Thee for the greater mystery 
of the waking life, which opens up before our eyes and finds a 
world rising to greet Thee in beauty and rejoicing us with love- 
liness. 

We thank Thee for the mystery of comradeship, drawing kin- 
dred souls together over long distances and making us one in 
spirit, so that though we part again, we shall still be one in each 
other and in Thee. 

We thank Thee for the great comradeship of our country, for 
those who have served it and lived and died for it in the decades 
gone, and for that wider humanity about us which we and our 
country may serve if we will, and for that greater procession of 
humanity to which we in our day and generation belong. 

We thank Thee for work, for that work which greets us day 
by day, which draws out the best in us, which enables us to 
exercise that function which is most akin to Thy creative life, 
which enables us to be fellow workers with Thee. 

As we are here, may we be conscious of Thy controlling and 
guiding presence, and as we go forth refreshened and strength- 
ened and gladdened by this communion with one another and 
with Thy invisible presence, may we be inspired more and more 
and day by day, after the sweet mystery of sleep, and in every 
new-awakened world, to be indeed and in truth fellow workers 
with God. Amen. 


21 
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PRESIDENT MircHELL: We are fortunate in meeting here in 
Buffalo this year, the home of the University of Buffalo and of 
the Buffalo State Teachers College. It is with special pleasure 
that I introduce Chancellor 8. P. Capen, of the University of 
Buffalo, who will deliver the Address of Welcome. 


ADDRESS OF WELCOME 
S. P. Caren, Chancellor of the University of Buffalo 


Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen: I see some familiar 
faces, but also a great many that are not familiar. Probably a 
few of those persons that I do recognize may dimly remember 
that you did me the honor of inviting me to address your Asso- 
ciation almost exactly eleven years ago to the day. 

I had not forgotten, when you invited me again, that I had 
had that privilege, but I had entirely forgotten what it was that 
I tried to say to you at that time. So yesterday I looked to see, 
and I was very much interested. At any rate, these retrospects 
are very informing. 

In case you are interested too, 1 might say that I pointed out 
to the Association eleven years ago that the office of the registrar 
was just coming into its own, and that it had before it one 
dilemma to cope with and one great possibility to realize. The 
dilemma was represented by the rising mass of forms, papers, 
records and notations; and the opportunity was represented by 
the chance to interpret the university’s operations as no other 
official ean possibly interpret them. 

What has happened in eleven years, with respect to your 
troubles and your opportunities? I wish I knew more accurately 
than I do, because unfortunately in the interval I have had less 
intimate contacts with a large variety of registrars’ offices than 
I had in the years preceding. But I think I do know, even from 
the very casual observations that I have been able to make, some 
things that have happened and are happening to you. 

I think you have not yet got out from under the vast mountain 
of forms. I have a notion that the forms have risen still higher 
around you, not through any fault of your own. I think also 
that your own techniques for handling these things, for putting 
the pure formalism of the task, relatively speaking, in the back- 
ground have improved, and that you are less slaves to forms than 
you were eleven years ago. 

I am perfectly certain that the function of the registrar as the 
principal statistical interpreter of the operations of our colleges 
and universities has been magnified to a great degree. The 
opportunity that to me, eleven years ago, looked like something 
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still to be realized has to a large extent generally over the 
United States been realized, and with it naturally has come a 
very different status for the registrar in the academic hierarchy. 
A profession has now established itself, which eleven or twelve 
years ago was in the process of getting itself established and 
recognized. 

This represents a momentous professional achievement in the 
short space of eleven years. But now you are facing another 
great change. Perhaps I had better put it another way; a 
great change impends in higher education, and in that you are 
involved. 

Am I wrong in saying that the registrar’s office is very largely 
a produet of the credit system? To be sure, had we had a dif- 
ferent system of estimating the effects of education in the United 
States, there would still have been the necessity for academic 
recording services, but I think as the registrar’s office has grown 
up, it is very largely the product of this system, and surely that 
great multiplicity of bookkeeping activities which has been 
forced upon the offices of the registrars, largely I imagine with- 
out their full intellectual consent, is clearly the product of the 
credit system. 

You may not agree with me, but I think we are coming into 
the twilight of the credit system. I think the signs are all about 
us that that terrible thing has pretty nearly had its day. Are 
we not all conscious that there is all over the United States such 
a revolt against formalism as none of us, not even the most 
ancient among us, has ever witnessed before? The movement 
is illustrated by scores of interesting and vitalizing experiments. 
Any of us ean think of a dozen or more prominent institutions 
that have, within the past four or five years or eight or ten 
years, undertaken to break down the artificial measure of 
achievement that is represented by the credit system, and to 
make the course relatively speaking a casual incident having 
slight bearing on the final assessment of the student’s accom- 
plishment. That is what all the honors plans mean. Certainly 
the repudiation of the credit system is also implicit in the new 
plan just announced by the University of Chicago. 

The reform has been entirely accomplished in a few institu- 
tions. In these institutions the course with its notations remains, 
to be sure, as a kind of vestigial organ. But at the same time 
the course is being supplemented by a host of other devices 
which are designed to measure intellectual achievement, as a 
record of the presence of a person in a course can never measure 
it. But I don’t need to go into the details of these developments 
with you. You know them as well or better than I. 
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If this movement to free higher education from the formalism 
of the credit system is successful, it seems to me clear that we 
are going to have some radical changes in the methods of record- 
ing and also in the facts that we record. This is what I have in 
mind when I say that once more the registrars of the country 
face something new. Having built up and mastered and put in 
its place a series of procedures that might have wrecked you, 
but didn’t; having established for yourselves a status of indis- 
pensable influence in the formulation of the larger policies of 
your institutions; having adjusted yourself to a very compli- 
cated situation, you may find the ground slipping under you 
again and you may have to adjust yourselves to a radically dif- 
ferent condition. 

What is going to be the attitude of the registrars of America 
to this new movement? Of course, you can act as an impediment 
if you want to. I don’t need to tell you that the inertia of your 
machinery may serve as a very effective brake on institutional 
changes. If you want to, as a profession, you can help to per- 
petuate the credit system and hold this new movement back. If 
you want to, you ean lead it. And | think you are going to do 
just that. 

I have some theories about administration. It is very easy to 
have theories. It is much more difficult, of course, to put them 
into operation. But the two cardinal tenets in my theory about 
the central administration of colleges and universities are: 
First, that it should keep itself so flexible that its operations are 
all the time facilitative of the real work of education. Second. 
I think that the central administration has an obligation to view 
and to participate in all the activities of the institution with a 
kind of judicia! detachment which is impossible for persons who 
are associated intimately with a department or a school or some 
other identifiable division of the institution. Now if we are 
wedded to schemes—we who represent the central administra- 
tion—or to habitual activities that we can not bear to abandon. 
we fail to fulfill either one of those obligations. 

As far as the registrars are concerned, I am altogether on the 
side of the angels. I think they are going to accept the obliga- 
tion that has been set before them as important general officers 
of the colleges and universities. After all, there are not very 
many general otficers—presidents and registrars and occasionally 
personnel officers, and in the bigger places a few statistical people 
who are neither registrars nor personnel officers. Disregarding 
the business side of the administration, that is about all there 
are. It seems to me altogether incredible that the registrars, 
who have made such perfectly phenomenal progress in creating 
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a new profession and then practicing it with a skill and a vigor 
that no one could have foreseen fifteen years ago, should fail to 
meet this fresh challenge and to assist in leading this new move- 
ment for the release and the vitalization of higher education. 

Perhaps that does not sound to you like an address of welcome. 
I am obliged to weleome a great many persons and organizations 
to this city, in the course of the year. Generally nothing puzzles 
me more. In this instance, however, the task is easy because | 
have something to discuss with you that relates to the work in 
which we are all engaged. And now if you need a more formal 
expression of welcome, here it is: On behalf of my immediate 
colleagues and my remoter colleagues in our sister institutions, 
may I say that we are delighted to have you here. We are glad 
to be able to show you at least one good day. Perhaps you will 
think this is a sample. We hope you may. We know better, 
but we hope you may think so. 

At any rate, we trust that you will enjoy your brief stay and 
that vou will feel free to summon such assistance from either 
one of our institutions as we may be able to give you. 


PRESIDENT MitcHe..L: I thank you, Chancellor Capen, on be- 
half of the Association, for your address and for the compli- 
ments you have paid us. I am sure we shall try to be worthy 
of your hopes. 

It is interesting that we are devoting considerable attention 
to these new aspects of our work to which reference has been 
made. For example, on Thursday morning we have a presenta- 
tion of the Chicago Plan and an opportunity to ask questions 
and discuss it, as the first topie seheduled for the open forum on 
that morning. 

I hardly need to introduce to you the next speaker, who is a 
brave man, since he ventures upon a prophecy as to what we will 
be doing fifty years from now. May I ask Mr. R. N. Dempster, 
of Johns Hopkins University, to speak on ‘‘The Registrar’s Of- 
fice in 1981.”’ 


Mr. R. N. DEMpPsTER: Chancellor Capen, Mr. President and 
Members of the Association: I think that by the time I get 
through with this paper, you will realize that I have not at- 
tempted to prophesy in any detail whatsoever. I will tell you 
now that it is merely a matter of calling your attention to cer- 
tain trends in educational administration which I feel should be 
of interest to us, and which I also feel will undoubtedly effect 
some changes in our offices during the next fifty years. 
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SOME TRENDS IN EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION 
THAT SHOULD BE OF INTEREST TO THE 
REGISTRAR 


Ry.anp N. Dempster, Registrar 
The Johns Hopkins University 


A glance at the programs of our national conventions will 
reveal that the majority of papers read and the topics discussed 
relate to the detail work of our offices. We have argued in re- 
gard to the possibilities and limitations of certain types of reg- 
istration procedures, endeavoring, individually, to ascertain the 
methods that will meet the demands of mass registration of stu- 
dents in our own institutions. Office appliances and the stand- 
ardization of forms have likewise received due attention. For 
several years we had the pleasure of listening to and discussing 
the report of a committee on a uniform application blank for 
admission to medical schools. ‘This committee also labored long 
and painstakingly and produced a uniform blank that promised 
the possibility of a quick and reliable evaluation of the credits 
of the transfer student. Last year it was proposed that our 
association issue a handbook for registrars. The obvious pur- 
pose of this proposal was to interest the Association in the for- 
mulation of standards of office practice. All of these questions 
may or may not be of much moment; they represent, however, 
the technical aspects of our work and as such deserve some place 
on our programs. 

We should be more concerned, however, over the educational 
aspects of the duties of our offices than we are over the technique 
of office practice. The first is professional, the latter clerical. 
Too often we are so engrossed with the technical duties that fall 
to our lot that we become submerged or contented with the drab 
routine of our office lives. We, who occupy vantage ground in 
the administrative organizations of our universities, fail at times 
to realize that, in endeavoring to be effective, we have literally 
drawn a line around our activities. We become so accustomed 
to performing our duties in an habitual manner that any ques- 
tion of a reapportionment of administrative functions is re- 
garded with apprehension. We should cultivate the habit of 
mentally escaping from the mass of detail that is ordinarily our 
lot and reviewing our practices from a distance. This, as I see 
it, should be the main purpose of our national conventions. 

Our membership includes representatives from every state in 
the Union and from Canada; we have a rare opportunity to 
learn of changes in educational objectives, particularly in regard 
to those that relate to institutions of higher education. It is true 
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that as soon as some change is sanctioned by our university 
councils or senates, it is heralded far and wide by the various 
educational publications. But such articles usually clothe all 
changes in full dress attire—it is the evening dress that we read 
about and not the business suit. We who are on the educational 
firing line know more about the actual workableness of these 
changes than do most of our colleagues. We should, therefore, 
cherish this opportunity of delving into institutional ideals and 
objectives, for by so doing we shall be able to sense the trend 
of affairs and thereby increase our usefulness to the colleges and 
universities that we represent. 

This morning I wish to discuss some trends in the administra- 
tion of higher education which I believe will affect the organiza- 
tion and practices of our offices during the coming half-century. 
During the past generation we have witnessed what has been 
aptly deseribed by Professor Bagley, of Columbia University, 
as the upward expansion of mass education. The enrollments 
in our high schools and colleges during this period have increased 
steadily. ‘‘The ratio of high school enrollment to total popula- 
tion was more than quadrupled in the thirty-year period between 
1896 and 1926. In many American communities today second- 
ary edueation is as nearly universal as was elementary education 
a generation ago.’’ <A similar inerease in the ratio of college 
enrollments to total population occurred between 1906 and 1926 
and the end is apparently not in sight. This popularization of 
secondary and higher education was the direct result of economic 
conditions. During the past half century the per capita wealth 
of the United States has increased from $870 in 1880 to $2,918 
in 1922.* This condition alone would not necessarily have 
caused an increase in secondary school and college enrollments. 
At the same time mechanical inventions were introduced in in- 
dustry that made possible an enormous increase in production 
with a corresponding reduction in the number of workers. Hu- 
man effort has been systematized and standardized to the point 
where one operator and a piece of machinery can do the work 
of anumber of men. At the same time the legal age limits before 
which children may not withdraw from school have been ad- 
vanced by some states as far as the sixteenth year. These causes 
have combined to foree secondary education to change its objec- 
tives. The preparation of high school pupils for admission to 
college has ceased to be of major importance; preparation for a 
life of practical usefulness is now the dominant purpose. The 
effeets of such a change upon the admission requirements and 


* Statistical Abstract of the United States. 
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curricula of state institutions of higher education were imme- 
diate. They had to respond since in almost every case they are 
the capstones of the state system of education. They had to meet 
the popular demand because they looked to their respective legis- 
latures for financial support. The private and endowed institu- 
tions did not fall in line as readily as did their sister institutions 
but they were unable to long withstand the pressure. They, 
too, depend upon tuition fees in order to balance their budgets. 

This upward expansion of mass education has caused a low- 
ering of educational standards in order that the needs of a het- 
erogeneous group of students might be met. The differentiation 
of high school subjects and the adoption of the elective system 
have compelled colleges and universities to modify their entrance 
requirements and to organize diverse curricula to meet practi- 
cally every type of commercial and industrial work. 

This response was practical in all of its aspects but I do not 
believe that it was actuated entirely by idealistic motives. The 
philosophy underlying these changes was based upon a fallacious 
interpretation of a principle of educational democracy that is 
peculiarly American. When the public high schools and state 
universities were first established, our state and national fathers 
had in mind a system of education that would make it possible 
for any young man or woman who had the ability and the desire 
to continue his or her education. This ideal apparently had its 
origin in the desire to place all able and ambitious youth on the 
same economic footing in respect of opportunities for securing 
an education. The lack of social position or economic means 
was not to militate against any youth who had the desire and 
native ability to pursue further tuition. Equality of opportu- 
nity was his right in a restricted sense. The responsibility was 
placed squarely on the shoulders of the individual who eared 
to avail himself of the opportunities. In recent years, however. 
the publie at large has come to regard ‘‘equality’’ in an entire- 
ly different light. The interpretation of equality is much more 
general; it demands equal opportunities for all on all eduea- 
tional levels and holds the institution responsible for the orderly 
progress of all of its pupils. Practically all of those who enter 
a secondary school are supposed to graduate and consequently a 
number receive diplomas who have obviously reached their 
mental ‘‘ceilings.’” A number of the state legislatures sensing 
the desire of institutions of higher education to select their 
students long ago passed laws making it obligatory on the part 
of state supported or state aided colleges and universities to 
admit all graduates of publie high schools. Such a law existed 
in Maryland until 1927, when it was changed so as to permit 
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the State Department of Education and the School Commis- 
sioners of Baltimore City to set up standards for the certification 
of high school graduates for admission to college. Between the 
years 1912 and 1927 the Johns Hopkins University annually 
admitted to its various undergraduate divisions an unselected 
group of state students whose preparation was as varied as 
was their mental accomplishments. But we were not lonesome 
in this respect. The majority of state universities and many 
private institutions that receive public support were similarly 
handicapped. 

This interpretation of ‘‘equality of opportunity’’ has made it 
possible for a large number of students to enter college who do 
not belong there. Witness the high freshman mortality reported 
by most of the institutions which are unable to enforce a selective 
admission system—in some cases the percentage of entering stu- 
dents withdrawing after the mid-year examinations is as high 
as thirty per cent of the total freshman enrollment. 

The resulting conditions have made necessary the adoption by 
institutions of higher education of a number of palliative prac- 
tices that were designed to offset as much as possible the in- 
evitable consequences of unrestricted higher education of the 
masses. Notable among these are (1) the numerous systems of 
evaluating mental achievement by means of points or semester 
eredits, (2) curricula in which the whole range of human knowl- 
edge is divided into isolated units called semester courses, and 
(3) the adoption of intricate and needlessly involved grading 
systems. 

I have mentioned these three since they relate directly to the 
functions of the Registrar’s office, and consequently they are the 
ones in which we are very much interested. I am of the opinion 
that the administration of these measures by our offices consti- 
tutes, in the main, our right to regard our work as professional. 
Remove them from our jurisdiction or eliminate them from 
institutional practices and the Registrar’s work, as far as I can 
see, may not be regarded other than clerical. Some of us may 
regard the possibility of such changes as to remote for serious 
thought. Such an attitude is entirely justifiable in view of the 
present flourishing conditions of our offices and the apparent pub- 
lie demand for unlimited educational opportunities for all on all 
levels; but I believe that the reorganization that has taken place 
in several of our institutions is an indication of the general un- 
rest concerning the administration of higher education. That 
these moves may become national in their influence is the wish 
of those who believe that they have found a solution. 

In an address delivered on the occasion of the One Hundred 
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Sixty-second convocation of the University of Chicago, President 
Hutchins described in detail the reorganization of that institu- 
tion. The University now consists of the professional schools 
and the five divisions: the Humanities, the Social Sciences, the 
Physical Sciences, the Biological Sciences, and the College. Be- 
ginning in the fall of 1931 ‘‘credits and time requirements are 
abolished as the criterion of intellectual maturity, and compre- 
hensive examinations shall be developed to reflect the completion 
of general education and qualification for advanced study.’’ 
A student will be permitted to present himself for his final 
examinations whenever he and his adviser feel that sufficient 
progress has been made to justify his appearance. The four 
years of college residence, now recognized by the various regional 
associations of colleges and secondary schools as the standard 
time allotment for accrediting purposes, will become a thing of 
the past. No longer, I presume, will the terms freshman, sopho- 
more, junior, and senior be heard on Chicago’s campus. At- 
tendance on classes will be optional. Each student will be al- 
lowed to mature as rapidly as his ability permits—he will not 
be fettered by meaningless restrictions. To many of us Chicago’s 
challenge to the standardization fetish is most weleome. She 
is evidently attempting to work out a system of higher education 
that will not handicap and discourage the superior student—the 
very type that America needs if she is to develop a national 
culture that will compare with those of European countries. 

Chicago is not the only institution of higher education that is 
attempting to work out programs of study and administrative 
practices that will meet the unforunate results of the upward 
expansion of mass education. 

Swarthmore College has for some time offered to the superior 
student an opportunity to forge ahead at a pace which the aver- 
age or inferior student is unable to maintain. I refer to the 
Honors Courses which were instituted shortly after the inaugu- 
ration of President Aydelotte in 1921. In his inaugural address 
Dr. Aydelotte outlined the underlying theory of honors work. 
Since his statements are so lucid, I am incorporating some of 
them in this paper. 

‘*Perhaps the most fundamentally wasteful feature of our 
educational institutions is the lack of a higher standard of intel- 
lectual attainment. We are educating more students up to a 
fair average than any country in the world, but we are waste- 
fully allowing the capacity of the average to prevent us from 
bringing the best up to the standards they could reach. Our 
most important task at the present is to check this waste. 

‘‘The method of doing it seems clear: to give to those students 
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who are really interested in the intellectual life harder and more 
independent work than could profitably be given to those whose 
devotion to matters of the intellect is less keen, to demand of the 
former, in the course of their four years’ work, a standard of 
attainment for the A.B. degree distinctly higher than we require 
of them at present and comparable, perhaps, with that which 
is now reached for the A.M. 

‘‘We could give these better students greater independence in 
their work, avoiding the spoon-feeding which makes much of 
our eollege instruction of the present day of secondary school 
character. Our examinations should be less frequent and more 
comprehensive, and the task of the student should be to prepare 
himself for these tests through his own reading and through the 
instruction offered by the college.’’ 

Rollins College, Winter Park, Florida, is likewise endeavoring 
to individualize instruction by means of conferences and discus- 
sion groups which supplement the formal classroom tuition. The 
student is regarded as a future member of society and the re- 
sourees of the institution are available to those who have the 
ability and the desire to grow under such discipline. 

The Johns Hopkins University, by recent faculty action, has 
reorganized the work of the upper divison of the college for those 
who desire a liberal education and who may not care to enter 
the School of Higher Studies at the end of the second year of 
residence. 

This change was authorized after our Committee on Educa- 
tional Methods and Policies had called the attention of the Board 
of Collegiate Studies to the existence of the following practices 
which they thought to be inconsistent with the ideals of the Uni- 
versity : 

1. ‘‘The practice of determining a man’s fitness for the 
Bachelor of Arts degree on the number of points-credit he has 
acquired. Though this is admittedly a convenient way of 
counting up courses, in practice it amounts, first to equating 
the number of hours a week a student has spent in certain 
classrooms with the amount of knowledge he has received; 
second, it gives the student the idea that once a course is 
ended, it is absolved and may be forgotten. 

2. ‘‘No provision is now made for organizing a coherent 
education in the third and fourth years. Partly because of 
the point-credit system, and partly because of schedule diffi- 
culties, a student is permitted to take any courses whatsoever 
as long as they fit into his timetable and he has had their pre- 
requisites. As a consequence he graduates often with a hetero- 
geneous collection of information which is bound to be 
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superficial. Both liberal and professional training ought to 
be united, not because unity in itself has some abstract value, 
but because only thus can a man truly be said to know any- 
thing really well in an era when knowledge has become tre- 
mendously enlarged and diversified. 

3. ‘‘The practice of lecture-courses for upperclassmen has 
put a premium upon a student’s receptivity and discouraged 
that skeptical and inquiring spirit which is extremely impor- 
tant in men who wish to contribute to the progress of civiliza- 
tion rather than be its beneficiaries alone. It has, moreover, 
developed a tendency on the part of teachers simply to repeat 
information which they or their colleagues have already 
printed in textbooks and articles. It is undeniable that the 
very nature of some subjects makes lecture courses imperative, 
either because of their difficulty or unfamiliarity. It is unde- 
niable that certain lectures have a contagious enthusiasm for 
their work, or a power of analysis which it is important for 
students to be exposed to. But such conditions are by no means 
general, and a university like the Johns Hopkins must assume 
that its students want to be preéminent in their fields and not 
mediocrities. To achieve that they must early acquire the art 
of teaching themselves in preference to the habit of being 
taught.’’ 

In view of those difficulties the Committee recommended that: 

1. ‘‘The Departments of the College be organized into 
groups as follows: 

(a) Laboratory science and logic 
Logic— Mathematics—Physies—Chemistrv—Geology 
—Biology—Psychology. 

(b) Social science and ethics 
History—Ethiecs and the History of Philosophy—Ed- 
ucation—Political Eeonomy—Political Science. 

(ec) Interature and language 
Sanskrit — Hebrew— Greek— Latin— English—Ger- 
man—F rench—Italian—Spanish—-Archeology. 


‘‘At the end of his sophomore year a student will decide 
what group he will enter and in what subject he will concen- 
trate. His course of study will be determined by the in- 
structor in charge of his concentration—subject and a group 
committee made up of either of all the members of the faculty 
giving courses in the group, or of specially designated mem- 
bers, chosen by the Departments as their representatives. 
Normally a student would spend all of his time within his 
group, but if his instructor or his group committee so deter- 
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mine, he may take any courses anywhere. We must at all 

costs avoid the danger of pushing a man into a ready-made 

mold. The curriculum must be made to fit the man, not the 
man the curriculum. 

2. ‘‘In the Spring of his Senior year a student will be 
given a set of examinations in his subject. This will not pre- 
clude his taking course examinations as well. The purpose 
of these final examinations is to see whether the student has 
knowledge of his subject matter organized, and should ge 
beyond the material offered in his courses. In general the 
questions should avoid searching detail but should be so chosen 
as to show whether the student has a grasp, first, of the funda- 
mental principles of his own and closely allied subjects, and 
second, of the technique of workers in his field. 

3. ‘‘The Committee feels itself powerless to do more towards 
eliminating our third evil than to offer certain suggestions to 
our teachers. In some Departments it is possible that any- 
thing resembling research by undergraduates would be con- 
sidered unprofitable. In others it is already encouraged. 
Wherever possible, the Committee feels that superior students, 
especially those who are pre-professional, should be given 
specific problems and made to work them out as best they can. 
It is very likely that a man who is told to invent an experi- 
ment to corroborate some scientific law, to discover for himself 
some historical fact, to analyze and explain the meaning of 
some difficult passage in literature, even if he can do no more 
than reach conclusions already reached by others, will have 
acquired more valuable knowledge in the process than if he 
had simply listened to lectures about how other and greater 
men had solved these problems. ’’ 

Following the formal adoption of the principles set forth 
above, the Committee on Educational Methods and Policies, and 
the various group committees have been busily engaged in work- 
ing out the details. I am not now in a position to report on 
this phase, since no formal action has been taken by the Board. 

I have cited the objectives of the four institutions mentioned, 
beeause they have definitely adopted policies that, in their opin- 
ion, will eventually eliminate some of the educational evils that 
have developed out of the upward expansion of mass education. 
I believe that these changes are for the better and will lead to 
large opportunities for individual growth and the development 
of outstanding personalities. 

Just how far reaching will be the influence of the recent 
changes in administrative practice of Chicago and Hopkins, is 
a question that only the future may answer. It is safe to assume, 
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however, that if other institutions decide to eliminate the prac- 
tice of measuring the mental accomplishments of their students 
by means of the eredit-hour, abolish the present intricate grading 
systems, and develop concentration courses or honors work, we 
may expect some radical changes in the functions of our offices. 
What the Registrar’s office may be like fifty years hence, is a 
question that I am not able to answer. I leave it for a more 
venturesome mind. I look forward, however, to a new align- 
ment of administrative functions whereby all of those duties 
that require professional training in education will be grouped 
together. It seems logical that admissions work, the counselling 
of students and placement work should be under the jurisdiction 
of one officer. This is so at Stanford, Hopkins and several other 
institutions. In the Registrar’s office of the future, it appears 
that such a close connection between the various units of per- 
sonnel work may occur. If ecredit-hours as a measure of educa- 
tiona! maturity and the systems of marking as we know them 
now disappear, our offices will be able to absorb the extra duties. 

At all events it behooves us to keep our organization as flex- 
ible as possible in order that we may be prepared to change our 
practices as the objectives of our institutions respond to an ever- 
changing social order. 


PRESIDENT MITCHELL: I want to thank you, on behalf of the 
Association, for your paper. 

Before we proceed with the program, there are a number of 
items that we want to take care of, concerning our plans for the 
next few days. 

On Thursday morning we have an Open Forum, at which 
Mr. G. P. Tuttle of the University of Illinois will preside. Mr. 
Tuttle wishes to say something about this. 


Mr. G. P. Turrue: I assume you have all read your conven- 
tion programs and discovered, under the Thursday morning 
program, the list of topics, with the notation: ‘‘By vote of 
those present at the Convention four topies from the following 
list will be selected for discussion during the forum. The list 
is compiled from returns from a questionnaire sent to all mem- 
bers of the Association. ”’ 

You will note that the Chicago Plan is to be inflicted upon 
you, whether you like it or not. But of the other twelve topics, 
the four or five receiving the most votes will be discussed. | 
have here mimeographed sheets giving the various topies with a 
space just before each topic for you to check the topie you wish 
discussed. [I want to pass these out at this time, and I would 
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like to have them collected, if I may, Mr. President, after Mr. 
West’s report. 


PRESIDENT MITCHELL: When you leave the room at the close 
of the session, please leave your vote on a chair at the door 
where they will be gathered together and the votes counted. 


SECRETARY Kerr: We have a telegram here from Miss Probst : 
‘*Regret exceedingly not to be with you this year. Best 


wishes for a successful meeting. 
‘*Carrie Mae Probst.”’ 


PRESIDENT MiTcHeLL: The next item on the program was 
to be a description of the Detroit Meeting, at which this Asso- 
ciation participated, by Mr. Holt of the University of Wisconsin. 
Unfortunately he has not been able to come to this meeting, so 
we shall have to omit this item from our program. We will 
proceed at once to the final item. 

In this particular case, we have the Report of the Committee 
on Edueational Research. It is a long report. There is a ques- 
tion as to whether it can all be covered this morning. Unfor- 
tunately it may have to go over until Thursday in the business 
session. It involves a number of topics of interest to all of us, 
which should be thought over and discussed and decided with 
considerable deliberation. I am very glad that we have addi- 
tional time this morning to devote to this report, which represents 
the result of a year’s hard work on the part of the chairman. 
| am going to introduce Mr. R. M. West of the University of 
Minnesota, who will present this report. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON EDUCATIONAL 
RESEARCH 


Ropney M. West, Registrar of the University of Minnesota. 


Mr. Mitchell said something about the form in which we 
wanted to present this report. We have several sections, and 
we will ask for a discussion on the individual sections. We had 
a feeling that perhaps the committee has been proceeding more 
or less on the basis of what they have been able to railroad 
through in the final session of the business meeting on Thursday 
afternoon. While that is a nice way to do, from the standpoint 
of the committee, it perhaps is not so satisfactory to the mem- 
bers of the Association. 

‘“Your Committee on Educational Research desires to present 
this, its annual report, in several sections; each dealing with 
one of the several activities in which the Committee has been 
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engaged during the past year. In connection with a number 
of these, in particular, the Committee is inviting discussion and 
advice as a guide to its further procedure. We will welcome 
comments and suggestions, however, on any of these projects. 


1. Registrar’s Handbook. 


‘‘Following the adjournment of the Memphis Convention, the 
Committee on Educational Research was requested by the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the Asscciation to make a study of the 
suggestions with reference to a vegistrar’s handbook as presented 
in the address by Dr. O’Rear. The Committee gave considera- 
tion to a number of suggestions with reference to the prepara- 
tion and publication of such a handbook. It was the general 
consensus of opinion, however, that the great diversity in organi- 
zation and functions of the offices which we represent, and the 
rapid changes in practices, make a detailed working handbook 
with the necessarily frequent revisions, impracticable. 

‘*The Committee was further of the opinion that the pro- 
ceedings of the Association and the reports on current practices, 
as they have appeared in the BULLETIN, largely fulfill the needs 
for which the detailed handbook was proposed. It was felt that 
the continuation of such studies as those by the Committee on 
New Transcript Forms, the Committee on the Study of Record- 
ing Discipline on Transcripts, and the Committee on Professional 
Education, with the possible appointment of other codperative 
committees to study special office functions primarily from the 
viewpoint of the principles involved, would be far more useful 
to the membership as a whole. 

‘**It was, therefore, recommended to the Executive Committee 
that we do not, at this time, commit ourselves to the O’Rear 
project. Further report will be made by the Executive Com- 
mittee. ”’ 

I think there is no action necessary on that, Mr. President. 


2. National Committee on Standard Reports for Institutions of 
Higher Learning. 


‘‘On nomination of President Mitchell, the Chairman of your 
Committee on Educational Research has been appointed as rep- 
resentative of the American Association of Collegiate Registrars 
on the National Committee on Standard Reports for Institu- 
tions of Higher Learning. The other members of the Committee 
on Educational Research constitute an advisory group for your 
representative. 

‘‘The National Committee on Standard Reports, with the 
aid and cooperation of the General Education Board and the 
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United States Office of Education, has been organized to ‘formu- 
late principles to be followed in the preparation of financial and 
statistical reports of universities and colleges.’ 

‘‘The Committee has thus far interested itself with the prin- 
ciples to be followed in financial reports. At a meeting of the 
Committee in Chicago on March 20 and 21, the publication of 
the first report on financial statements was authorized. The 
future program of the committee was outlined to include studies 
on (a) Registration Statistics,,{b) Cost Accounting, and (c) 
Budget Control. It appears probable that in the near future 
a subcommittee will be appointed for the preliminary work on 
standard statistical reports on registration.’’ 


3. Problems in the Articulation and Correlation of the Secondary 
Schools with Higher Institutions. 


‘* At the suggestion of Mr. Ira M. Smith, Miss Edith Thomas 
of the University of Michigan Library Extension Service has 
prepared a bibliography on problems in the Articulation and 
Correlation of the Secondary Schools with Higher Institutions. 
This bibliography has been classified as follows: 

I. Transition from high school to college 
II. College entrance requirements 
III. The junior college 
IV. Tests, grading and measurements. 

V. General References. 


One hundred eighteen books and ‘one hundred seventy-two 
journal and periodical articles are included in the bibliography. 
Your Committee is of the opinion that this bibliography is of 
special interest and significance to this Association, and recom- 
mends its publication in the BULLETIN with reprints for distribu- 
tion from Mr. Smith’s office.’’ 

I think, Mr. Chairman, we would like to have some discussion 
on this. Perhaps Mr. Smith would be willing to make a few 
remarks concerning the content of that bibliography. 


Mr. Ira M. Smita (University of Michigan): This bibliog- 
raphy was prepared for a committee of education that had 
under it the discussion of college entrance requirements. The 
bibliography has been circularized somewhat in mimeographed 
form and it seemed to meet a demand, and it seemed wise for us 
to submit it to this Association for printing, if the Association 
should so decide, with the understanding that the reprints would 
be made and distributed generously to others than the receivers 
of the BuLLETIN. If it should be printed, it will appear in the 
BULLETIN. It seemed like a worth-while bibliography, and as 
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such, of course, it must be kept up to date from year to year, 
but up to the present time I think it is fairly good. 


PRESIDENT MircHELL: You have heard the recommendation 
of the committee. Is there any further discussion at that point? 

If not, a motion will be in order to adopt the recommendation 
of the committee. 


Mr. W. S. HorrMan (Pennsylvania State College) : I so move. 


Mr. C. P. STEIMLE (Michigan State Normal College): I see- 
ond the motion. 


PRESIDENT MITCHELL: Is there any further discussion? 


Mr. West: While we are asking for action on these items as 
we go through them, primarily to save reading them again at the 
business meeting and taking action there, there is no desire on 
the part of the Committee to hurry you. 

If you feel you would like to defer action on any of these 
points until further consideration, we want you to feel per- 
fectly free to hold them over. I think it would be well if, when 
we get through acting on these individual items, we leave the 
final adoption of the complete report until the Thursday after- 
noon business session so, if anyone in the meantime finds some 
objections to some of the actions that have been taken, they may 
be brought out. 


PRESIDENT MITCHELL: We will proceed with that understand- 
ing then, that action will be taken now concerning the items 
of the report, but they will all be confirmed at the final business 
session by the adoption of the report as a whole with some such 
motion. 

The motion to adopt the recommendation of the Committee 
on Item 3 was put to a vote and carried. 


Mr. WEstT: 


4. Record of Research Projects. 


‘‘In response to the Committee’s request for information on 
research work in progress and completed since 1925, when the 
last report was made at the Boulder Convention, a total of 145 
projects was reported. These projects, however, were the results 
of reports from only 23 of the more than 750 institutions that 
make up our membership. 

‘‘From the report on these projects, as it will appear in the 
spring number of the BULLETIN, it will be obvious that some of 
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these 145 projects are not strictly definable as ‘research.’ 
Nevertheless the Committee feels that they all represent problems 
in which the Association is interested, and that each member 
of the Association should be willing to contribute to the informa- 
tion which the Committee is attempting to assemble for the 
benefit of those interested in common problems. 
‘‘The Committee plans to continue this project in the follow- 
ing way: 
(a) Call for a list of projects annually to include 
(1) those completed during the past year; 
(2) new projects initiated during the past year. 


Note. The next request will afford another opportunity 
for reporting projects of the last five years for those who failed 
to respond to this year’s request. 

(b) Furnish lists for publication in the BULLETIN. 

(ec) Maintain a classified ecard file for the purpose of fur- 
nishing information to members interested in the various 
fields covered by these research projects. 

(d) Arrange for abstracts of reports on projects of unu- 
sual interest for publication in the Association BULLETIN. 
‘‘The Committee would like the judgment of the members on 

the following questions: 

‘*1. Should this record be limited strictly to research proj- 
ects, or should statistical reports of a more or less routine 
nature be included? 

**2. Should this record be limited only to projects conducted 
under the direction of the registrar and his assistants, or 
should it be extended to include projects that are under the 
direction of other departments, but which involve more or less 
extensive use of the registrar’s records ?”’ 

Those two questions the Committee is not entirely clear on, 
and we would be glad to have your judgment. 


PRESIDENT MitcHELL: Mr. West, will you read the first of 
those again so we will have clearly in mind what we are asked 
to express an opinion on? 


Mr. West: Should the classified record be limited strictly 
to what is properly, and perhaps more technically, known as 
research projects, or should these reports include statistical re- 
ports of a more or less routine nature? 


PRESIDENT MircHeLL: Then the Committee wants an ex- 
pression of opinion from the membership on the scope of this 
work. Will some one express an opinion? 
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Mr. E. J. Maruews (University of Texas): Who is to decide 
whether a study comes under the category of research? That is 
a high-sounding word. When I filled out the inquiry, I grew 
very small and said nothing, and I hesitated to put myself in the 
class with the man investigating the point-set theory and a lot 
of other things. 

I wonder if it would not be better simply to call these inves- 
tigations studies, and list not only what might be entitled to be 
referred to as research, but also much less scholarly pieces of 
work, even routine investigations. It seems to me that the 
largest benefit would come from the wider compilation. 

I so move, Mr. Chairman. 


PRESIDENT MITCHELL: Are there any other remarks? Is that 
an acceptable suggestion ? 


Mr. West: To the committee, certainly. 


Mr. J. G. Quick (University of Pittsburgh): If that is ae- 
ceptable to the Committee, I will second the motion. 
The motion was put to a vote and carried. 


Mr. West: The second point was: Should this record be lim- 
ited only to projects conducted under the direction of the regis- 
trar and his assistants, or should it be extended to include proj- 
ects under the direction of other departments, but which involve 
more or less extensive use of the registrar’s records, as for 
example, departments of education, departments of research, 
which are not administratively connected with the registrar's 
office, and so on? 

Possibly Mr. Armsby, who has both personnel and other ree- 
ords in his office, might give us an opinion on that. 


Mr. H. H. Armssy (Missouri School of Mines): It seems to 
me the registrar is interested in a good many things that are 
done, outside of his own office, by other departments of the 
school, and I see no reason why we should limit ourselves in 
this listing of studies to the studies actually made in the regis- 
trar’s office. 

It seems to me if the committee finds a study being made any- 
where that would be of interest to registrars, they would certainly 
be justified in including it in their collection, whether it was 
actually made by a registrar or not. 

Mr. West said that I am a personnel officer as well as a regis- 
trar. About three-fourths of the time I do not know which job 
T am holding down when TI am doing a piece of work; the two 
vo together so well. 
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I am sure many of you find work done by personnel officers 
or departments of education, in which you are greatly interested. 

I, therefore, make a motion, Mr. Chairman, that the Committee 
be authorized to include in their listing, studies made by persons 
other than the registrars or assistants, if they see fit. 


Mr. W. S. HorrmMan (Pennsylvania State College): I second 


the motion. 
The motion was put to a vote and carried. 


Mr. WEsTtT: 


5. Institutional Accrediting. 


‘‘The report on the accrediting of educational institutions in 
each state was revised during the spring of 1930 and supplemen- 
tary material distributed to the membership, in order that the 
information might be kept up to date. It can easily be continued 
on the same basis from year to year, without much cost to the 
Association. It is recommended that the project be continued.’’ 

I do not believe there will be discussion on that point. I think 
everyone is in favor of it. I so move to bring it before you. 


PRESIDENT MITCHELL: Is that acceptable to you, or do you 
wish to discuss it. 
A number of the members said, ‘‘It is aeceptable.’’ 


Mr. West: ‘‘Similar information concerning institutions in 
foreign countries is very much needed, but such an extension 
of the report could hardly be undertaken by this Committee. It 
is, therefore, recommended to the Association that the following 
resolution be adopted: 


““*The Committee on Educational Research is instructed 
to convey to the Secretary of the Interior a formal request, 
on behalf of the American Association of Collegiate Registrars, 
that the Office of Education undertake the preparation of an 
annual report covering the proper accrediting of educational 
institutions in foreign countries, for the guidance of registrars 
in American universities and colleges.’ 


‘‘In making this request, it is suggested that the Committee 
point out the need for information from foreign countries similar 
to that furnished in its report on the Accrediting of Educational 
Institutions, which covers American universities and colleges.’’ 


PRESIDENT MiITcHELL: You have heard the recommendation 
of the Committee. Is there any discussion? Or are there any 
questions concerning this recommendation ? 
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Mr. Ira M. Smiru (University of Michigan): I would like to 
say just a word on this resolution. In the first place, it seems 
to me that it is highly desirable to have such publication, and 
if it is possible for the Office of Education to issue such a publi- 
cation containing a list of the foreign institutions and all that 
is necessary is the urge of this Association, I certainly want to 
stand in favor of that. And I want to move the adoption of this 
resolution. 

However, before it is seconded, I want to say another word or 
two. We have with us today a representative of the Office of 
Edueation, Foreign Division, and it seems to me that it might be 
proper for this man, who was with us last year, to have a word 
at this time. If you do not object, I would like to call on Mr. 
Turosienski, who is from the Office of Education, to say just a 
word relative to the evaluation of credits from foreign institu- 
tions submitted to him by members of this Association from 
time to time. 


Mr. SEVERIN TUROSIENSKI (Office of Education): I am not a 
speaker, but if any university would send the Office of Education 
foreign credentials, we would give our opinion. We should like 
to have the original in any language, of course, otherwise it is 
impossible to give good judgment. Tomorrow morning I shall 


have the bibliography about foreign schools. My English is not 
very good, as I am a foreigner. I represent the Foreign Division 
of Unification, and tomorrow I shall give each one of you a copy 
of this bibliography. 


Mr. Ira M. Smiru: I would like to move, Mr. President the 
adoption of this resolution. 


Mr. R. N. Dempster (Johns Hopkins University): I take 
pleasure in seconding the motion. 

May I say I do not believe there is a registrar here who makes 
more use of the Office of Education in evaluating foreign ereden- 
tials than I do. I have found that any transcript that is literally 
Greek to me, if I send it to the office, comes back translated and 
interpreted so I can actually pass upon it. There is no need of 
any further action or evaluating on the part of my office. I 
take pleasure in seconding that motion. 


PRESIDENT MITCHELL: I am glad you spoke about that. I am 
not sure that all the members of the Association realize the 
service offered us by the Office of Education in these foreign 
transcripts. They give a great deal of service. 

You have heard the motion, which has been seconded, that we 
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adopt the recommendation of the Committee. Is there any 


further discussion ? 
The motion was put to a vote and carried. 
Mr. WEstT: 

6. Exchange Publications. 

‘*Last November the Editor of the BULLETIN raised the ques- 
tion of exchange publications with President Mitchell. The 
President referred the matter to the Committee on Research, with 
the suggestion that it might be possible for the Committee to 
utilize educational publications received in exchange for the 
Association BULLETIN as a souree of information concerning 
projects in the field of education in which members of the Asso- 
ciation might be interested. 

‘“Your Committee recommends: 

(1) That exchange privileges be arranged with such pub- 
lieations as may be agreed to by the Editor and the Committee 
on Edueational Research. 

(2) That the various publications so received be forward- 
ed to individual members of the Committee and to such mem- 
bers of the Association as the committee may draft for that 
purpose. 

(3) That brief abstracts of important contributions be 
prepared and published quarterly in the BULLETIN.’’ 


Mr. President, I would like to hear from Mr. Hoffman as 
to his opinion on the feasibility of this plan and also from 
Mr. Dempster, who was formerly Editor of the BULLETIN. 


Mr. W. S. HorrmMan: I am heartily in favor of the recom- 
mendation and especially in favor of that part of it which takes 
from the shoulders of the editor the responsibility of reading 
all the exchanges. Putting the question up to the President, I 
refused to exchange with certain publications which would be 
glad to exchange with us. The responsibility for adding names 
to the exchange list will be assumed, I believe, by the Chairman 
of the Committee on Educational Research and the Editor. Is 
that your recommendation ? 


Mr. West: The Committee and the Editor. 


Mr. HorrMan: I see no reason for giving the editor that re- 
sponsibility, but I am sure that my successor will not object to 
sharing it. I move the adoption of the recommendation. 


Mr. R. N. Dempster (Johns Hopkins University) : I will see- 
ond that motion. 
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As Mr. West wanted me to speak on this, I will say I think 
it is highly desirable that this Association keep abreast of what 
is taking place in other associations, particularly in education. 
So your committee is perfectly willing to assume the responsibil- 
ity of reading certain articles and making abstracts of them 
to be published in the BULLETIN; it of course places a burden 
upon us, but I do not believe it will be an unbearable burden. 
I, therefore, second Mr. Hoffman’s motion. 


PRESIDENT MiTcHELL: You have heard the motion which has 
been made and seconded. Is there any further discussion ? 
The motion was put to a vote and carried. 


Mr. WEsT: 


7. Records of Defunct Educational Institutions. 


**At the Memphis Convention, your Committee was charged 
with making a study of current practices with reference to the 
records of defunct institutions in the several states, and sub- 
mitting recommendations for consideration by the Association. 


‘‘The following questions were asked of each of those who 
submitted information on accredited institutions for the several 
states: 


1. Have there been colleges in your state now ‘‘defunct’ 
2. Are the student records of these institutions readily accessible? 
3. Have the records been transferred to other institutions or are they still 
in charge of some officer of the defunct college? 
4. Is there at present any general policy in your state with reference to 
the custodianship of records of defunct colleges? 
5. Would you favor a state centralization of all such records? 
6. In your opinion, would the proper depository for such records be in 
(a) The State Department of Education? 
(b) That State University or some corresponding institution? 
(c) Some other office? 
7. Are you in favor of the American Association of Collegiate Registrars 
taking the initiative in attempting to bring about some plan of State 
Centralization of the records of defunct institutions? 


99 


‘‘Thirty-eight replies were received. Of these thirty-two re- 
port defunct institutions. Nine of the thirty-two report that all 
records are readily accessible. In several other states some of 
the records are accessible. 

‘*No state reports any existing general policy with reference 
to the records of such institutions except New York and Michi- 
gan. In New York, the public records law provides that any 
educational institution going out of existence must file its records 
with the State Board of Regents at Albany. The State Statutes 
in Michigan require any corporation which dissolves volun- 
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tarily to make its records available to the Secretary of State for 
the ten-year period following: 

‘*All who replied to the questionnaire report themselves, a 
few with some reservations, as in favor of some general policy 
and in favor of this Association initiating some plan of proce- 
dure. Ten of those replying would prefer to have the State 
University designated as the depository of these records. Twen- 
ty-three would prefer to have the State Department of Educa- 
tion designated. Maine suggested the State Library, and in 
New York by existing law, the State Archives have been desig- 
nated. The other three who replied answered this question with 
so much diplomacy that even the committee is unable to detect 
their preferences. 

‘‘It was further suggested to each of those reached by this 
questionnaire that they confer with their own State Departments 
of Education. The Committee, however, offered to write direct 
if it seemed more advisable. As a result, the Committee pre- 
sented the question to twenty State Commissioners of Education 
in much the same form as in the questionnaire to the members 
of the Association. 

‘‘The replies received were very encouraging, and showed a 
ereat deal of interest in the suggestion. In almost every in- 
stance, assistance and cooperation in the movement was offered 
by the Commissioner. 

‘*Eleven of this group favor the State University, and nine 
the State Department of Education as the depository of records 
of defunct institutions. 

‘*Tt appears very doubtful from the results of the Committee’s 
inquiry, whether it would be possible, expedient, or even desir- 
able, to obtain absolute uniformity of practice throughout the 
United States. 

‘* Assuming that the principle of maintaining access to records 
of defunct institutions, with centralization when possible, is the 
essential feature in which the Association is interested, it is 
recommended as a preliminary step: 

‘‘That this Association by resolution to the United States 
Office of Education, set forth the arguments for a centralization 
of records of defunct institutions and solicit the assistance and 
cooperation of that Office in interesting the several State Com- 
missioners of Education in the problem of furthering in each 
state a movement which will look toward a plan of preserving 
the records of students in those colleges and secondary schools 
which have now ceased to exist or which may become non- 
existent in the future.”’ 
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PRESIDENT MiTcHELL: You all appreciate the importance of 
this consideration. If new students come to us with records 
from institutions that have passed out of existence, they present 
very awkward and difficult problems. 

Unfortunately this year there are several institutions which 
are closing, and it will be quite a problem how their records 
should be handled and made available now and in the future. 

The recommendation of the Committee has been read. May 
I suggest that it be amended to authorize the Research Commit- 
tee to make this representation? I do not think it is clear there 
as to who is to make the representation of the Office of Edu- 
cation. With the understanding that it is to be made by the 
Committee, is anyone ready to move the adoption of this recom- 


mendation ? 


SECRETARY Kerr: Mr. Chairman, I make such a motion. | 
am sure we all realize the importance of this. I think the 
work we are trying to do may help to some little extent with 
institutions which are already defunct, but the primary impor- 
tance of the work will be for the future, in providing a way 
for making such records available, keeping them where we can 
get at them when institutions do cease to exist in the future. 

As you know, there will be a change in personnel in the Office 
of Education. Mr. West has already been in touch with Mr. 
Kelly, who will assume that work shortly, and is assured of 
sympathetic cooperation. I am sure if this Association makes 
such request to the Office of Education, they will do whatever 
they can to assist us in working out this problem. 

It appears to us on the Committee on Educational Research 
that the various state departments of education would perhaps 
be a little more inclined to heed a request for this codperation, 
coming through the Office of Education. 

For these reasons, I take pleasure in moving the adoption of 
this recommendation. 

The motion was seconded. 


PRESIDENT MITCHELL: Is there any further discussion? Does 
anyone have any suggestions to make in this connection? You 
may all be called upon in your respective communities to help 
locate institutions that have passed out of existence. 

The motion was put to a vote and carried. 


Mr. West: The final item on the Committee’s Report has to 
do with the annual statistical reports. It is a project which we 
entered into without due thought of the consequences, and we 
have a number of questions that we would like to raise, and we 
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would be very glad to have as full a discussion as possible from 
members of the Association, because all of you are really con- 
cerned. 

The plan originally included a report on enrollment and a 
report on degrees conferred, as you remember. You all received 
questionnaire forms to be filled out and returned to the office for 
compilation. 


8. Annual Statistical Reports. 


‘“The winter number of the BULLETIN contained the commit- 
tee’s summary of your reports on enrollment. A summary of 
the reports on degrees was prepared and forwarded for print- 
ing, but the cost of publishing the enrollment data was so far 
in excess of what was anticipated that the committee recom- 
mended, as an emergeney measure, the omission of the report 
on degrees. 

**(a) Report on Enrollment: 

‘*From last year’s experience, and from suggestions that have 
been volunteered, it is clear to the committee that certain 
changes in the questionnaire are desirable if the report is con- 
tinued for another year. 

‘*The committee, frankly, was disappointed in the large num- 
ber who failed to submit their data by the time specified (some 
were received as late as January) and in the number who failed 
to make any report. 

‘‘The committee is of the opinion that the report should be 
continued for another year and submits as a result of the year’s 
experience, the following questions for discussion : 

1. Is the report on registrations worth the expense involved? 

2. Do you feel that a less detailed questionnaire would be of 
any value? 

3. Would a report a month later yield sufficiently larger 
returns to be of more value? 

4. Would a later report covering the full year envollment 
and omitting the data for November first be more satisfactory ? 

5. Can the Association offer any suggestions which would be 
effective in obtaining more complete and prompt returns from 
member institutions ? 

6. Would you favor including not to exceed five or six ques- 
tions each year (differing from year to year), dealing with some 
important phase of the registrar’s work which might develop 
from discussion at the Annual Meeting ?”’ 

Those are the questions which occurred to the committee, and 
I would be glad to hear, Mr. President, quite generally from 
the members of the group. I would like to hear particularly 
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from some of the smaller institutions, and also from some of the 
larger institutions, like Pittsburgh and Illinois, and those insti- 
tutions which have probably found it most difficult to make out 
the questionnaires. 


PRESIDENT MITCHELL: Will you all please express yourselves 
very frankly on this point? The committee is somewhat at a loss 
as to how to proceed, and they want to know what you want done 
on this matter of the report on enrollment, registration and de- 
grees. Do you like it the way it appears, or do you want it 
changed? Please speak freely on these questions Mr. West has 
raised, so we can find out how to carry out your wishes. 


Mr. Horrman: You have already heard that we have no ex- 
change list at the present time. I am serving my second year as 
editor. Of all the bulletins we have put out, the one that con- 
tained the report of this committee has apparently received 
more consideration elsewhere than any other number. We have 
sold more individual copies of this issue—each one at a loss— 
to nonmembers than we have sold extra copies for any other 
issue. I believe the public at large is more interested in that 
one phase of our work at the present time than anything else. 
The different college associations are interested in this one re- 
port primarily. 

As you will see, in the report of the treasurer later on, we did 
spend a great deal of money in getting out that report, but Mr. 
Smith at the University of Michigan has a new process of repro- 
duction which will cut the cost presently, and I do not think 
that in consideration of the printing of this report, we should 
pay any attention to expenses. I believe that item has been 
wiped out. 

There is no doubt that this year we have spent money riotously 
in making the report. You haven’t received your spring copy 
of the BULLETIN. We did not know whether we would have the 
money to print one. But that will not be an item another year. 

I should certainly like to see the report of the committee pub- 
lished next year, and I believe by this new process it will be 
possible for us to print the report of the committee in so far 
as it has to do with degrees conferred. 


Mr. E. J. Grant (Columbia University): There have been a 
number of agencies which have attempted to give us annual re- 
ports on the enrollment, and they have done the best they could, 
but their reports have not been verified, not complete, and have 
sometimes been misleading. I think this Association should be 
the one and only authority on enrollment reports for the 
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country. I mean throughout the general enrollment reports. 

I am heartily in favor of having the Research Committee con- 
tinuing that report and making it an annual thing. Eventually 
I think the press will recognize our report and give it greater 
publicity. I think with the cost of reproducing the report so 
little next year, we ought not to have any trouble. 


Mr. J. G. Quick (University of Pittsburgh): I think Mr. 
Grant had in mind the publishing of the net figures for the 
year. I am not sure, but I think he had that in mind. If not, I 
should like to recommend that our annual statistical report, as 
it appears in this production of the committee, be a report of 
the net figures for the year, rather than those that are compiled 
as early as November. 

I think there is another publication, School and Society, 
through which Mr. Walters has annually given a report on these 
earlier figures. Ours, if it follows the same trend or the same 
type, is somewhat a duplication. However, if we should publish 
the annual net figures later on in the year, say about this time 
of the year, they would constitute what could be termed the 
official figures that are generally accepted by educational insti- 
tutions everywhere as being indicative of the size of the insti- 
tution and of the nature of the various groups. That would be 
my recommendation. 


Mr. E. J. MatHews (University of Texas): I am very 
strongly in favor of attempting these reports another year. 
Like Mr. West, I am greatly disappointed in the small measure 
of sueecess with which the committee’s efforts have been met this 
year. If we as registrars fail to answer a request from our own 
organization, pray what will we do? 

It seems to me of tremendous value to have in a number of our 
BULLETIN both the figures on the admission of students and also 
on the graduation of students. Both items ought to be of great 
importanee. And what organization is in better position to give 
authoritative statistics on these two matters. 

I think it might be in order, along with this discussion, to 
have some of these registrars who did not report say why they 
did not report. 


Mr. West: Mr. Chairman, I think I can answer that for some 
of them. I discovered in many eases the registrar apparently 
is not responsible for assembling these figures. I do not know 
whether he should be responsible or not. But I find a good many 
of them are not, and they turned the questions over to the sec- 
retary of the institution or some other officer, and the secretary 
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or the other officer does not care whether the registrars get their 
figures or not. That was the reason in some eases. 


Mr. C. E. Frmey (Agricultural and Mechanical College of 
Texas): I want to say first that I did send in my report. 

[ agree with Mr. Quick as to the value of reports which have 
heretofore been issued annually, but I feel that the report begun 
by the Committee on Educational Research is so much more 
comprehensive and includes those elasses of institutions about 
which we should have more information and regular informa- 
tion, and for that reason I feel that the report should be con- 
tinued as of the time when it was published last year. I do not 
think it would interfere with other reports which have been 
issued, but I do feel that on account of its comprehensive nature 
and on account of the various types of institutions which are 
included, it has a very distinct value to all of us. 


PRESIDENT Mitcne.L: Is there any other discussion ? 


Mr. J. R. Ropinson (George Peabody College for Teachers, 
Nashville, Tennessee): I just want to raise this question: 
whether it would be possible to include figures from colleges that 
do not have registrars who are members of this Association. 
The last report, I believe, contained figures only from colleges 
whose registrars were members of this Association, and in some 
states that does not give a complete picture. 


Mr. West: I think if we had had a complete response from 
our own membership, you would have found practically all the 
important institutions on those tables. In order to get out a 
proper report, we had the list all made up, and then crossed 
off the ones that did not report. There must have been about 
a third or a fourth, who were members of this Association, who 
were crossed off that report before it went to press. 


Mr. J. B. Speer (University of Montana): I would like to 
inquire of Mr. West about the relation of the report to the reg- 
istrars’ association to the reports given to the Office of Eduea- 
ion. If we can only afford to make out reports for one ageney— 
I think I made out four or five last year—to which agency 
should we make our report? 

I have assumed that the Office of Education has a very strong 
hold on us. If the registrar’s report should be made at the close 
of the college year, ought it not to coincide with the reports made 
to the Office of Education? 


Mr. West: I suppose Mr. Speer would like an unprejudiced 
reply. I am frank to admit that we made a serious mistake on 
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the questionnaire which we sent out, for which I am personally 
responsible. We did not intend to have you compile your figures 
on the basis of one summer session and the year following for 
the Office of Education, and then make up another set, including 
the summer session of the year following, combined with the 
year preceding, for us. 

I think we should make our report, at least until such time as 
this National Committee on Standard Reports for Educational 
Institutions will be ready to make some other suggestion, in such 
a way that it would conform, so far as the final report for the 
year is concerned, with those reports that were turned over to the 
Office of Education. 

We would try to do that. We would attempt to make similar 
classification of curricula, and the same combination of summer 
sessions, ete., as they do. I think that was the principal dif- 
ference, was it not, Mr. Speer? 

Of course, we had this other difference—that the Federal Re- 
port is the final enrollment figures only, not the November Ist 
figures. Our report covered those two items. 

I hope you will understand that I am not arguing for the form 
of our report. We want to prepare the sort of thing you want. 


PRESIDENT MITCHELL: Is there any further discussion on this 
point ? 


Mr. West: I think the questions have been fairly well an- 
swered, excepting that last one, in which we ask whether you 
would be in favor of including not to exceed five or six questions 
each year (differing from year to year) dealing with some im- 
portant phase of the registrar’s work which might develop from 
discussion at the Annual Meeting. 

For example, every year we receive from offices sometimes the 
same sort of questions about graduation, about diplomas, about 
the policy with reference to various functions of the office, and 
I would be glad to know whether the registrars would be in- 
terested in having the committee settle on some of the more im- 
portant questions, as they may come up from the meeting, and 
ask those at the time they send out the questionnaire, or whether 
you feel that would be unnecessary and undesirable. 

If Mr. Gillis is here, I would like to know what he thinks of 
that. He raised the question last year. 


Mr. Ezra L. Guuuis (University of Kentucky): I would favor 
the committee having an option. The question might come up 
that the Executive Committee ought to have the privilege of de- 
termining whether it should take precedence over other prob- 
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lems. Our questions sometimes might not be of sufficient value 
to supersede the questions you are already considering. 


PRESIDENT MITCHELL: Is there any further discussion on this 
point? Can anyone contribute anything on this question as to 
whether or not we should expand this annual report in differ- 
ent directions from year to year? Have you any suggestions as 
to what line might be included? Apparently not. 

Mr. West: I assume that unless somebody feels that we 


should not publish the report another year, the committee may 
proceed under the assumption that it is satisfactory to do so. 


PRESIDENT MITCHELL: Does anyone wish to make a motion to 
the effect that the committee does not publish the report? 


Mr. HorrMAn: I move we continue to print it. 
The motion was seconded, put to a vote, and earried. 


Mr. WEsT: 

‘“(b) Report on degrees conferred : 

‘*In addition to the lack of funds, one of the justifications for 
not printing the report on degrees conferred last year was the 
fact that little significance could be found in the comparisons 
made possible by the mere numbers of different kinds of degrees 


conferred. 

‘*Your committee is satisfied that it is of relatively small im- 
portance to know that the number of bachelor’s degrees con- 
ferred has increased 10 per cent or that there has been an in- 
crease of a few per cent in doctorates conferred. 

‘*It would be signficant, however, if the reports could show 
the number of bachelor’s, master’s, professional, and doctor’s 
degrees in each of the major fields in which such degrees have 
been conferred, from one year to the next. 

**It is possible that this distribution should be confined, at 
least at first, to such a classification of fields of work, as follows: 

(a) English and foreign language majors. 
(b) Social science majors. 

(ec) Biological science majors. 

(d) Physical science majors. 

(e) Fine arts majors. 


‘The applied fields might be included above or reported sepa- 
rately. 

‘*Some institutions may not be able to or may not be willing 
to report their degrees in this way. 

‘‘The committee, however, would appreciate an expression of 
opinion of the following questions in this connection: 
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1. Would the Association favor such a report as has been 
suggested above? 

2. Would you favor assembling such a report even though 
a considerable number might not be able to report their data in 
such form ? 

3. Would you prefer such a gross classification as indicated 
above, or a somewhat more detailed grouping of degrees as for 
example under Group A English and foreign language the fol- 
lowing degrees might be segregated : 


(1) English. 
(2) Modern languages. 
(3) Classical languages. 

Group C. Biological Sciences, might include: 

(1) Pure biological science. 
(2) Agriculture. 
(3) Medicine. 
(4) Dentistry. 
(5) Pharmacy. 
(6) Nursing. 
and possibly other divisions.”’ 

The point at issue there is whether such a tabulation as has 
been prepared this year but was not printed—giving the num- 
ber of degrees conferred in the curricula of less than four years, 
number of bachelors’ degrees conferred in the four-year cur- 
ricula, degrees conferred in curricula of more than four years, 
masters’ degrees, professional engineering degrees, honorary de- 
erees, doctors’ degrees, and so on, making classification of that 
form which in itself has no particular signficance as showing 
trends in eduecation—might not better be replaced by a classifi- 
cation which shows the fields of work in which the number of 
degrees is increasing and the fields in which it is decreasing. 


PRESIDENT MITCHELL: It seems a fair assumption that if the 
committee itself was not satisfied that the report was significant, 
we would all probably agree. The question is: Does the Asso- 
ciation want to carry out the suggestion that has been made, 
that we print the report on the awarding of degrees under sub- 
divisions, so as to give the report signficance ? 

On that point we want an expression of opinion from the 
membership. 


Mr. West: It has been suggested that we ask how many 
would be able to furnish reports on their degrees on the basis of 
the major field. 
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About three-fourths of the people present raised their hands. 
How many would not be able to? 
Five hands were raised. 


Of course, there might be in every institution some degrees 
without a designated field. I can understand how that would be 


possible. 
The great majority raised their hands. 


PRESIDENT MitcuHeLL: This means a lot of work for all of us 
to fill out the report. It is a lot of work for the committee to 
prepare it and a lot of expense for the Association to publish it. 
It is perhaps a modest expense, but still it is an expense. What 
do you want done? Do you want it put through or dropped? 


Mr. J. R. Roptnson (George Peabody College for Teachers) : 
Personally I feel that the committee is in close touch with the 
situation and can understand just what can be done with the 
statistics as they come in. 

I would like to make a motion that we leave it to the judgment 
of the committee. If the committee feels that the results in one 
way are not very helpful, I am willing to leave it to their judg- 
ment. 


PRESIDENT MircHeLL: I interpret that to be a reference to 
the Committee on Educational Research with power to act. Is 
there a second? 


Mr. Horrman: I second the motion. 


SECRETARY Kerr: Mr. Chairman, I really believe the commit- 
tee is anxious to get some expression of opinion from the Asso- 
ciation, and if the Chairman will entertain such a motion, I 
would like to make a substitute motion that the committee pro- 
ceed with the collection and publication of statistics on degrees 
granted, under some such basis as suggested, using their discre- 
tion as to what classification shall be used. 

I make this motion in this form simply for the purpose of 
securing information. I would personally favor doing it. That 
is one reason why I make the motion. I don’t want to unduly 
urge it. I wish you would all seriously consider whether you 
think this information would be valuable and useful and vote 
accordingly. 

The committee will be thoroughly satisfied if you vote not to 
have this information. If you feel the information will be suf- 
ficiently useful to justify the time spent in gathering the in- 
formation and publishing it, then vote for the motion. 
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PRESIDENT MITCHELL: A substitute motion has been offered. 
Will you accept the substitute motion? 

The substitute motion was acceptable to Mr. Robinson and 
Mr. Hoffman. 


PRESIDENT MITCHELL: We will let that motion stand then. 


Mr. West: May I say the committee appreciates very much 
this confidence the mover and seconder of the motion have ex- 
pressed in us. The committee is glad, of course, and will be 
willing to do whatever the Association wants, but I hope there 
is no one here who will vote for this motion or who will let this 
time go by without offering any criticism he has if he is not in 
favor of the motion. We would rather have the criticism now 
than later. 

If there is anyone who has any objection to the plan, or who 
does not feel that he can codperate in the plan, who thinks that 
the Association ought not to attempt this thing, then I wish he 
would not hesitate to speak. 

If we do go through with it, then it seems to me that every 
member of the Association is obligated to do his part. I do not 
think it should be necessary for us to send out follow-up requests. 
We did not do it this time. We probably could have got more 
if we had sent out follow-up requests for replies to these ques- 
tionnaires, but it does not seem to me that should be necessary, 
and I don’t think we can afford to do it either this time or in 
the future. 

That is all I had to say, Mr. Chairman. I think this is the 
time to object to the plan if it is to be objected to. 


Mr. G. P. TurtLe (University of Illinois): It will be possible 
for us to cooperate if the committee decides to carry through 
this plan, but I should like to raise a question. I take it that 
some of us here are strongly in favor of the motion. 

I should like to raise the question as to the value of this ma- 
terial. Will not someone who strongly favors the motion explain 
just what, in his judgment, is the value of the material? Is it 
worth the immense amount of labor that is involved in its prepa- 
ration ? 

I am not enthusiastically for the motion. I can see some in- 
terest in the figures, but I am not clear that it is worth the large 
amount of labor involved. I wish someone who feels quite 
strongly that it is worth the labor would tell us why, in his 
judgment, the figures will be of value. 


PRESIDENT Mrrcne.t.: May I call for a volunteer? 
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Mr. A. Brieut (Carnegie Institute of Technology): I think 
these figures have a value. I think it is an important part of 
our professional work that, when the opportunity comes to us, 
we are expected to give an opinion about the enrollments, about 
admission, about graduation. There are times when we all feel 
that we want to speak from an authoritative source. I regard 
such a study as this as vital to my professional work. 

I think perhaps the committee has been a little too sensitive 
about some criticisms that may come to us. I know the figures 
that have come to me in this first year I have used in a way that 
has been vitally important to me, on half a dozen cases. 

I welcome the opportunity to have these reliable figures in 
my own office and know that they are right and know that they 
are compiled by a reliable committee of my own colleagues. I 
most heartily recommend that we go on with this study in its 
entirety. 


PRESIDENT MircHELL: Are there any further remarks on this 
motion, for or against? The time for adjournment is approach- 
ing, but we don’t want to hurry you. 


Mr. West: That is all from the committee. 


PRESIDENT MITCHELL: First let me put this motion. 
The motion was put to a vote and carried. 


PRESIDENT MITCHELL: Now, according to my understanding, 
we are going to bring up the report as a whole on Thursday 
afternoon, so you can all have time to think over anything that 
has been done and bring it back if you want to. There has been 
a feeling in the past that this business has been hurried through 
too rapidly. We want to avoid that this year. 

If there is nothing else to do, the session is adjourned. 

The meeting adjourned at twelve o’clock. 
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TUESDAY AFTERNOON SESSION 


Aprit 21, 1931 


The section meetings announced for this afternoon were held 
as scheduled, and brief reports of each are included in the busi- 
ness session. A somewhat more extensive report on the meeting 
of Section B.—Representatives of Liberal Arts Colleges, follows: 


SECTION B.—REPRESENTATIVES OF LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGES 


The first meeting of representatives of liberal arts colleges was 
held on Tuesday afternoon at 2 o’clock at the Hotel Statler. 
There were about sixty members present. The chairman, Miss 
Mary Taylor Moore, of the North Carolina College for Women, 
being absent, Mr. Carey E. Melville, of Clark University, was 
elected chairman for this meeting and for the ensuing year. 


The first paper was read by Mr. C. F. Ross, Registrar of Alle- 
gheny College, on ‘‘A Method of Forecasting College Success.’’ 
Mr. Ross showed that at Allegheny College the general average 
grades of the group of students presenting language units in 
excess of those required for entrance were higher than the gen- 
eral average for all students, and that the average grades within 
the group increased in proportion to the excess of units offered 
in language. The paper included tables which showed (1) that 
the results of this study over a period of years were practically 
identieal, and (2) that no similar correlation held with the other 
high school subjects except mathematics which correlated 
roughly. In the fields of social science and natural science it 
was shown that the relation is the exact opposite of that in the 
case of the languages. In conclusion, Mr. Ross stated that a 
similar study has been made at several other institutions with 
like results. 


Mrs. Bernice Drake Lill, Registrar of Sweet Briar College, 
read a very interesting paper on ‘‘Student Loss in the Fresh- 
man and Sophomore Years—Causes and Cures.’’ Mrs. Lill de- 
veloped her subject by giving two general groups of causes of 
student loss,—first, certain causes operating before admission, 
and second, causes which may be affected by administrative ac- 
tion within the college proper. 


In the first instance, Mrs. Lill suggested that the college could 
function advantageously in the following ways: 
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1. Well directed and consistent publicity, keeping the public, 
alumne and school principals informed of the true character of 
the college. 

2. The increased use and improvement of measurements for 
the prediction of success in college. 

3. The offering of competitive freshmen scholarships to attract 
to the college students of unusual promise. 

The administration within the college can function in alleviat- 
ing student mortality in these ways: 

1. More continued and constant guidance before the student 
reaches college. 

2. Better guidance after entering college in nonacademie and 
social problems. 

3. Better understanding between students and faculty. 

4. Better developed curricula with special consideration for 
the unusual student. 

At the close of the reading of each of these papers there was 
an informal discussion conducted by the chairman. 





The second meeting of the representatives of liberal arts col- 
leges was held on Wednesday afternoon at the University of 


Buffalo with eighty in attendance. 

A paper, ‘‘The Maladjusted Student,’’ was read by Mr. Enoch 
C. Dyrness, Registrar of Wheaton College, Illinois. Mr. Dyrness 
pointed out that the problems of maladjusted students fall under 
three classifications,—physical, mental, and social. He cited 
cases of maladjustment at Wheaton, and showed how each had 
been handled. Mr. Dyrness emphasized the fact that, regardless 
of what a college organization may be, the registrar should never 
feel excused entirely from the duty and problem of guidance of 
the maladjusted student. 

Miss Anna E. H. Meyer, Registrar of Barnard College, out- 
lined briefly the policy of Barnard in dealing with transfer 
students, of whom Barnard has a large number annually. She 
stated that the Barnard authorities felt that the transfer student 
made for a cosmopolitan atmosphere, for a diversity of outlook, 
and for an opportunity of comparing their academic standing 
with that of other institutions. In this last connection the col- 
lege has undertaken a comparative study of grades of students 
at Barnard and elsewhere, which is having interesting results. 

A paper entitled ‘‘The Legal Status of the Records in the 
Registrar’s Office’? by Mr. James A. Campbell, Registrar of 
Knox College, set forth ‘‘such bits of legal opinion as have been 
uneovered that apply to school records in general and to the 
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registrar’s office in particular.’’ The cases to which he gave 
consideration were the right to issue or withhold the diploma; 
the validity of the college catalog as a contract; on what official 
records would the court base a judgment; to what extent are 
records privileged communications; and other similar questions. 

‘‘The Problem of the Junior College’’ was read by Dr. David 
D. Leib, Registrar of Connecticut College for Women. Mr. 
Leib’s discussion related to the independent junior college and 
the liberal arts college. He stated that the junior college which 
has high rigidly enforced entrance requirements and which of- 
fers a curriculum approximating in content and quality the first 
two years of a good four-year college is relatively rare, but rec- 
ommended that when candidates from this type of junior college 
apply to the liberal arts college no artificial barriers should be 
put in their way, provided, of course, that they meet both the 
quantitative and qualitative standards for admission. 

A paper on ‘‘The Training of Administrative Assistants,’’ by 
Miss Mary J. B. Lehn, Assistant Registrar of Hunter College. 
proved to be of such interest to the liberal arts group that it has 
been recommended for printing in full, in the belief that it will 
prove of general interest to the whole Association. The paper 
follows. 


THE TRAINING OF ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANTS 
Mary BELDEN JAMES LEHN, Assistant Registrar, Hunter College 


The necessity for the training of administrative assistants is, 
| believe, a comparatively recent development. Thirty years 
ago a college was fortunate if it had a registrar who devoted his 
whole time to his work. But of late years the large increase in 
college enrollment, coupled with our increasing belief in the 
importance of administration, has led to the present day office, 
with its registrar, its assistant registrar, and its administrative 
and clerical assistants. 

When first we began to employ these assistants, few of us 
realized that they needed to be especially trained. There seemed 
to be a general impression that anybody could do clerical work 
and almost anybody administrative work. Often our assistants 
came to us entirely unfitted by nature, and got their training 
after they were in our employ—an expensive and unsatisfactory 
method. 

When we realized this at Hunter, we decided to offer an under- 
vraduate elective course which would provide the student with 
a general understanding of the registrar’s part in college admin- 
istration, and a sound basie training in the elements of the 
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work. We outlined a course which runs through a year and 
carries 6 credits toward a degree of A.B. It meets 4 periods 
per week, two for lecture and quiz, and two for the so-called 
laboratory work. 

It was our intention from the beginning to limit admission to 
the course to those who proved themselves best qualified to 
profit by it, but the first time it was offered—in the Spring 
Semester of 1930—we had no opportunity to give a selective 
test in advance. Every Junior or Senior who applied was ad- 
mitted. There were thirty applicants, and twenty-six of them 
survived the course. 

For this first class, the laboratory work was actually done in 
the office of the registrar. Principles, methods, and materials 
were discussed during the lecture and quiz hours, and each 
student had her own assignment of two consecutive periods of 
work in the office. We still believe that this is the ideal arrange- 
ment, but we found it far too great a strain upon the facilities 
of the office and the time of the members of the staff. It was 
like training in 26 new assistants all at onee. We therefore 
abandoned that arrangement and provided, for later classes, one 
2-hour laboratory period for all, during which the class makes 
use of certain materials transported from the registrar’s office 
and of the typewriters which are ordinarily used by the classes 
in typewriting. 

Our experience with this first class showed us also that it was 
a mistake to admit those who were not naturally qualified for the 
work, and that a class of ten was plenty large enough in view 
of the special and individual instruction necessary. For ad- 
mission to the more recent classes, therefore, a selective test 
has been required. This test has now been offered twice, each 
time to about thirty applicants, ten of whom were selected. It 
consists of two questions designed to test accuracy, attention to 
detail, ability to make clear, exact statements of facts, and ability 
to interpret simple factual questions. It also tests typewriting, 
which is prerequisite to the course. 

We find that the course is usually elected by two distinct types 
of student. There are those who definitely hope to enter the 
field and wish to be prepared for it. And there are those who 
want to know what it is all about. We provide for both types. 

We begin the course with an effort to give the student a gen- 
eral idea of college administration as a whole. We look upon 
each student as one who hopes some day to be a registrar, and 
we tell her that a good registrar must know and understand 
everything that is possible about the administration of her col- 
lege. We therefore introduce them briefly to boards of control, 
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presidents, deans, secretaries, registrars, recorders, bursars, 
auditors, general managers, faculties, faculty committees, ete. 
We make this introduction specific by explaining the administra- 
tion of our own college, and referring them to catalogues and 
reports of certain other colleges, as well as to articles which 
have appeared from time to time in the bulletins of the Ameri- 
can Asociation of Collegiate Registrars. 

This is our introduction. We are then prepared to begin 
our work. We base our arrangement of the work upon two 
assumptions: first, that our students, being naturally qualified, 
will learn very easily how to do the purely clerical work, and 
second, that our students, like most intelligent people, will take 
little interest in the purely clerical work unless they know why 
it is necessary and for what it is to be used. We try, therefore, 
first, to develop the meaning of the work, and then to teach them 
how to do it. 

In the beginning of the course, each student is provided with 
a eatalogue of Hunter College, and with the name and address 
of another college to which she is to write for a catalogue, show- 
ing requirements for admission and curriculum requirements. 
We vary this list of colleges from term to term, but try to in- 
clude each time one or two of the more conservative colleges or 
universities, and one or two of those which are less conservative, 
like Rollins and the University of Chicago. We talk over the 
general organization of Hunter College, and the students are 
asked to consider the question of why they go to college at all. 
It is astonishing how many of them have never considered it 
before, and how interesting they find it, especially when it de- 
velops the further question of why we have colleges to go to. 

This leads us naturally to the discussion of requirements for 
admission. First, we study the Hunter requirements with a 
view to discovering the reason for each requirement and classify- 
ing the reasons. Next, each student studies the requirements of 
her assigned college and reports on them, comparing them with 
our own. A suggestion is then advanced that it might be valu- 
able to have a typewritten tabulated comparison of the require- 
ments for admission of these eleven colleges, and this tabulation 
is made in the laboratory period with good results. 

We are now ready for some practical work with admissions. 
We take actual applications for admission to Hunter, and evalu- 
ate them, discussing in class the various problems which arise. 
We have also a mimeographed list of the most common of the 
problems presented by applicants for admission, which is studied 
and discussed in elass. Letters from applicants are read and 


answered. 
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At this point we invite a group of seniors from one of the city 
high schools to visit our class. One of our students is selected to 
speak to them on the subject of why one goes to college, after 
which they present their problems and questions, and our stu- 
dents answer and advise. This is enjoyed by both the high 
school girls and the college girls, and is excellent practice. 

Next we study ecurriculum—both our own and that of the 
assigned college—in a similar way, making our reports, com- 
parisons and laboratory tabulations. This culminates in our 
inviting one or two members of our Course of Study Committee 
to visit our class and laying before them an ideal curriculum 
which we have formulated. This occasion is always much en- 
joyed. 

Having now some understanding of admissions and curricu- 
lums from the registrar’s point of view, we turn to the records. 
We use one laboratory period fer a visit to the registrar’s office 
at Hunter where we inspect tl machinery of record keeping 
and copying very carefully. W. take another laboratory period 
to visit the office of another college and inspect the machinery 
there. The intervening lecture’ ind quiz periods are spent in 
getting as much information a‘ possible coneerning the prin- 
ciples and methods of record keéping and of making transcripts. 
Some of this comes in the form of lectures by the conductor of 
the course; some in readings and reports by the students. At 
the next laboratory meeting each student receives a photostatic 
copy of her own office record, together with a blank record sheet. 
She copies her own record exactly. She then receives transcript 
paper, makes a transcript in pencil, and copies it on the type- 
writer. No correction is done by the teacher until the final copy 
of the transcript is complete. The teacher then checks the 
transcript by the office copy of the record, and—a transcript 
with one mistake in it is graded ‘‘F.’’ The students, of course, 
are warned of this in advance. If time permits, transcripts of 
other records, including records kept in old-time forms, are made 
and similarly graded. This is excellent training in accuracy. 

This point is usually reached at the end of the first term. 
A final examination is always given, and always includes the 
making of one short transcript. One mistake in this transcript 
would mean ‘‘F’’ on the examination, but this has never yet 
happened. We believe that no student should pass this course 
unless she is able to make a perfect transcript, without erasure. 

The work of the second term is more advanced, but can be 
much more easily described. It includes compilation of statisties, 
making of schedules, and thorough investigation of one topic in 
educational administration. The students select the topic in the 
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beginning of the term, outline the work they expect to complete, 
and divide the investigation among themselves. A final paper, 
written by the class, is the finished product. Last term they 
selected as their topic ‘‘The Ideal College,’’ and although we 
found it far too comprehensive, and were unable really to finish 
it because of lack of time, we learned a great deal. We studied 
and discussed various theories of education and experimental 
curriculums; we visited other colleges—I recall with especial 
pleasure one delightful day spent at Vassar—and we thought in 
terms of administration until, I believe, we really attained to 
administrative consciousness. 

For the work on statistics and schedules all the facilities of 
the registrar’s office are placed at the disposal of the class. We 
compile actual statistics and learn to interpret them; we pre- 
pare a report of student hours, we use it as a basis for estimates 
for the coming term, and we arrange actual schedules for teach- 
ers and students. When the: are done we compare them with 
the same statistics and report.,and schedules which have been 
made up in the office, and discuss the differences. The advan- 
tage is not always on the side >f the office. The final examina- 
tion in this term’s work ineluc ‘s a brief discussion of an admin- 
istrative question and the compilation of a short statistical 
report. One error in the statistical report would mean ‘‘F’”’ in 
the course. 

We are continually improving and developing this course, but 
in every phase of its development we have found it interesting 
and valuable. We have placed about ten students in the offices 
of our own college and other colleges, and all are proving most 
satisfactory assistants. 
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TUESDAY EVENING SESSION 





Aprit 21, 1931 
INFORMAL DINNER 


The annual banquet of the Association was held on Tuesday 
evening at 7 o’clock in the Terrace Room of the Hotel Statler, 
with Dr. K. P. R. Neville presiding in his usual inimitable man- 
ner. After a delicious and satisfying repast, entertainment was 
provided by students of the University of Buffalo. Trumbull 
Jackson performed on the musical saw; and the quartet of the 
Men’s Glee Club composed of Carlton Miner, first tenor, Robert 
Montgomery, second tenor, Hollis Stevenson, baritone, and Frank 
Kuhn, bass, rendered some very delightful selections. 


This program was followed after a short intermission by the 
graduation exercises of the Grand Slam University under the 
capable direction of the venerable President of the Institution, 
Dr. K. P. R. Neville. 
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WEDNESDAY MORNING SESSION 





ApriL 22, 1931 


The meeting convened at nine-fifteen o’clock, Mr. E. J. 
Mathews, of the University of Texas, presiding. 


CHAIRMAN MatHews: About fifteen years ago this group had 
the pleasure of meeting in New York City with Columbia Uni- 
versity. At that time one of our distinguished hosts was our 
speaker of this morning, Dr. Keppel, who was then Dean of 
Columbia College. The war came on shortly, and then Dr. 
Keppel became an Assistant Secretary in the War Department 
with Mr. Baker. 

Were you a dollar a year man? 


Dr. Kepret: No, I got a thousand dollars a year. 


CHAIRMAN MatHews: Then pretty soon Dr. Angell went to 
Yale, and Dr. Keppel became President of the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion. He is going to talk to us this morning on, ‘‘Memories of 
an Ex-Edueator.’’ It is a great pleasure that I have in present- 
ing to you this morning, Dr. Frederick P. Keppel. 


MEMORIES OF AN EX-EDUCATOR 


FREDERICK P. KEPPEL, 
President of the Carnegie Corporation of New York 


Mr. Chairman and Ladies and Gentlemen: I once heard the 
present Chief Justice of the United States, Mr. Hughes, arise 
before an audience and say, ‘‘ Ladies and gentlemen, I stand be- 
fore you, my flanks bleeding from the spur of the moment.’’ 

I am not quite as badly off as that, but I would like to offer a 
word of advice to program makers. Never let the speaker 
choose his own topic, because if you do, he will do just precisely 
what I did and give one of these general shotgun titles which 
will enable him to trust to the spur of the moment when the time 
comes. You tell him what he is to speak about, and there is at 
least some chance he may come rather better prepared. 

I am told that whenever a politician wishes to ingratitate him- 
self with the president, he-always brings out the point that he 
too was once a newspaper man. Well, I too was once a registrar. 
It was thirty-one years ago, and IJ held the post for two days. 

5 
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Wait a minute! This is perfectly serious. And I have reason 
for recalling it, other than vanity. 

In those days at Columbia, the enrollment of a graduate stu- 
dent was a very serious matter, you know, and there was no one 
on the staff of the registrar who happened to hold an academic 
degree himself, and the registrar’s office was not trusted with the 
task of enrolling the graduate students. That was too much for 
them. So the secretary of the university, who did happen to 
have a degree, enrolled the graduate students. 

I came back to Columbia, having been there as a student, on 
the first of January, 1900, and enrolled all the graduate students 
who entered for the second half of that academic year, nine in 
number. I tell you that just to give the possible contrast be- 
tween what was expected of the registrar in his office then and 
what is expected today. 

George Fisher, who was registrar at Columbia—and may his 
soul rest in peace—came from a good whaling family of New 
Bedford. That is where Professor Chandler picked him up, and 
it was the only form of technical qualification I know of his 
possessing, except that he wrote a very clear hand. 

Well, I noticed in a paper not so long ago that at the initiation 
of the new batch of Phi Beta Kappas at Columbia, the presiding 
officer, the president of the Columbia Chapter, was the assistant 
registrar of Columbia University. That again shows the com- 
plete swing of technical qualifications and everything else. 

There is some temptation, however, to look back to the old 
days. I recall a young gentleman from South America, who was 
sent to Columbia to the Engineering School by his family, ap- 
parently with a comfortable allowance for his college charges 
and so on. He got just one report as to his work, the first time, 
and decided there was no use sending that back home. 

He saw that this blank bore the name of the printer, who had 
prepared it for the university. He went down to the printer’s 
and got a supply of those blanks. After that he sent reports 
home that were perfectly satisfactory. Not until toward the end 
of his junior year was this little game discovered, and then only 
because he neglected to pay the printer. Today, of course, the 
registrar is capable of discovering such tricks. 

The change in the quality of the registrar’s work, which I 
think is one of the most fundamental changes that a man of my 
age has watched in academic work, is I am quite sure due, as 
most things of this kind are, to the work of a very few persons, 
men or women here and there who had what you might call a 
professional conception of what the work might be. 

I remember in my own days as Dean at Columbia, the registrar 
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was Professor Hervey, who was also associate professor of Ger- 
man. At the Faculty Club or other places, I would hear men 
say, ‘‘It is too bad about Hervey. He could go very far if he 
did any research.’’ Hervey was doing more important research 
at that moment than any of the gentlemen I heard criticize him. 
But it was not called research. It was merely finding out the 
underlying truth about the administration of a great, complex 
organization. 

I thought I would refresh my mind a little as to the kind of 
information a registrar gets today, and so in courtesy to our 
president, I took the last volume of the reports of Stanford, and 
I confess I was really surprised at the amount of information 
that is now available, not merely to the institution itself but to 
the public, certainly the academic public, through such reports. 
It is very impressive. You may not realize it, because you are, 
so to speak, inside the focus, but the amount of useful academic 
information and the skill with which it is presented today I 
think is very extraordinary. 

If I might make a guess as to what has happened in the last 
thirty years, it is this: We have had a complete change in the 
objective. In the old days, the registrar was there to defend 
the regulations, to defend the machinery of the institution. Now 
the registrar is there in the interest of the student. 

I suppose we are all old enough hands to know what regula- 
tions really are. Nine hundred and ninety-nine times out of a 
thousand, any regulation adopted by a college faculty repre- 
sents a compromise. 

When I say that the office functions in the interest of the stu- 
dent, I mean two things. 

I mean first, in the interest of the adjustment, to his imme- 
diate environment. When you take the case of a student com- 
ing from a foreign land, with a very imperfect knowledge of our 
language, it means a great deal to such an individual, because 
after all this trip to America is a great event in his life. He 
does not take it in the casual way some of our young fellow 
citizens do when they turn up. What a well-organized, cour- 
teous, competent office can mean to a person like that, we shall 
never know. 

Then, of course, I can see that it has a very much more im- 
portant factor in the interest of the student on the basis of 
accurate and comparable information, as to the usefulness of 
which there can be no question, particularly with the present 
trend toward what you might call personnel engineering on the 
part of the institution. Take this whole quite extraordinary 
study that is going on in the State of Pennsylvania, in which 
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the State Department of Education, all the colleges in the state, 
and the Carnegie Foundation—I can boast about that because it 
is the Carnegie Foundation and not the Carnegie Corporation— 
are all three concerned. When it is finished, it will give a com- 
plete picture, so far as intelligent records ean give it, of the 
generation of young people from the time they enter the junior 
high school to the time they get their bachelor’s degree. It is a 
great problem. I think it is tremendously important. But it 
could never have been undertaken or carried out without the 
advance that has been made in your profession. 

Now I am going to make two more or less personal pleas. 
One of them is for the old-fashioned special student. I know 
perfectly well that the special student used to be a coal heaver 
who wanted to play football. And that was why he was abol- 
ished, because the people in the other colleges discovered he was a 
coal heaver, never from any self-purification on the part of the 
institution, so far as I know. 

My work has brought me, in the last seven or eight years, very 
closely in touch with librarians and with library training, pro- 
fessional training for librarians. That, as you know, is a com- 
paratively new profession to be taken into what you might call 
the big leagues. 

The library schools started in the public libraries and did not 
bother with university connections and obligations and so on. 
Now they are in, and the leaders of the profession, like all recent 
converts to academic ways—if our sisters in the audience will 
permit me to say so—are at present more Catholic than the 
Pope. Nothing can be too difficult, too complicated, to put in 
the way of the poor young man or woman who wants to learn 
the library profession and be regarded as standards. They are 
perfectly sincere, but perfectly green. 

I know a ease of an office boy, without any visible qualifica- 
tions for the step, who was admitted to Harvard Law School. 
He had never graduated from high school, but he graduated very 
high from Harvard Law School. 

Why should not the special student be given a little more of a 
chance? The dangers in the old days were very real. I do not 
want to minimize them, but they were chiefly because of the 
appalling ignorance of the colleges as to what was going on 
within their four walls. Now, by and large, we know pretty 
accurately. I think in all seriousness that the institution can 
take advantage of that knowledge to grant a certain degree, an 
increasing degree, of liberty to the people to whom a candidate 
is not just one more blank to be filled out, but some human being 
you see before you. 
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I tried this on the librarians, and it did not go; but I would 
like to see some academic body that would say, ‘‘Here are our 
regulations. We are going to admit 90 or 95 per cent of our 
students strictly on those regulations. We are going to save 5 
per cent or 10 per cent, or whatever it may be, of our admissions 
to treat as we please. We think standards, whatever they may 
be, will be properly safeguarded by strict interpretation of the 
regulations with the 90 or 95 per cent of our students. We 
think we will help our institution by having complete freedom, 
including freedom with the degree, for that small percentage.”’ 

I have said I had two personal pleas. The other one is more 
or less in connection with this. 

A year ago last winter I was in Japan and China for a little 
while and saw something of the work of the American schools in 
those countries. There are nearly a thousand young Americans 
who are growing up in Japan and China. Most of them go to the 
American schools, in Shanghai, Peking, and Tokyo. They are 
all the kind of young persons who go to college as a matter of 
eourse. Their whole secondary education is colored by the re- 
quirements of admission to the college of their choice. They 
usually know where they want to go. 

The great majority of those youngsters come to the high school 
or the secondary school with a fluent knowledge of the vernacu- 
lar. They get it from their nurses. They pick it up in the 
bazaar. I don’t know where they get it. Then the American 
education, as representative of these American schools, starts the 
noble job of stamping out that knowledge of an Oriental lan- 
guage from the brains of these youngsters, because forsooth it 
is not a negotiable asset for admission to college. 

Here we have a civilization of one hundred and ten million 
people on this side of the Pacific. We have a civilization, includ- 
ing Mexico and Canada, of one hundred and fifty million. On 
the other side we have a civilization of anywhere up to half a 
billion. 

The number of Americans, people who have our traditions in 
their blood and in their environment, who have a living knowl- 
edge of the languages of those lands, is quite negligible. The 
only source of supply for scholarship, for diplomacy, for busi- 
ness relations, for anything else, the normal source of supply is 
these young people who are already in the East, who already 
know the language in a way you can’t learn it out of a book. 

Oh, of course, they won’t all do it! But I should say there 
was a chance of creating a very valuable annual asset of seventy- 
five to one hundred American boys and girls with a knowledge 
of what we as a whole community greatly need, if we can solve 
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the simple problem, the very simple problem, of letting that 
knowledge be carried down through the secondary schools in 
China so that the nurse’s knowledge becomes what we call the 
literary knowledge of the language, which can be carried over 
as a creditable unit for admission to an American college, and 
not merely a few broad-minded colleges. 

I know that is perfectly practical on the Coast now, in Stan- 
ford or California or Oregon. But the point is that these young 
people, being Americans, want to choose their own college. If 
the young lady feels that when the time comes she wants to go 
to Vassar or Bryn Mawr, or whatever it is, she is not going to 
run the risk involved in putting in two or three years going on 
with her Japanese, and have Bryn Mawr look down her nose at 
the candidate and say, ‘‘No, this not a classical language; this 
is not a modern language. You had better go somewhere else.’’ 

It is funny, yet it is tragic. That is why I make a plea for 
quite a reasonable administrative leeway to be accorded to a 
registrar’s office or admissions office just as soon as it is proved 
that the freedom is justified. 

What I plead for is not some new regulation. Suppose we 
in this room began to talk about this thing. Half of us would 
say. ‘‘ Well this is a modern language. We will exempt a can- 
didate for two points or three points a quarter in German or 
French.’’ Another would say, ‘‘No, it is a classical language. 
Let him substitute for Latin.’”? And we would be no farther 
advanced than we were before we started. It seems to me that 
these things need a knife to cut the Gordian knot; they do not 
need a lot of new knots. 

I could go on riding my hobbies around for a long time. But 
I won’t. I will close and say that I think, as far as your pro- 
fession has gone in the last thirty years, you are only beginning 
to realize your responsibilities. 

It is a funny thing to think of, but we are really in education 
only just emerging from what somebody ealled the realm of 
assertion. If anyone eminent enough, like President Eliot, of 
Harvard, for example, said, ‘‘This is so,’’ it was so, for the pur- 
pose of education, whether it happened to be in accord with the 
facts or not. 

We realize now that these things are not matters of assertion, 
and are ascertainable facts for measurement. But now we are 
in the queer stage where we are a little afraid of everything we 
can not measure. I remember President Neilson, of Smith, say- 
ing one day that the great trouble with the situation at present 
is that we have measured the educational value of every subject 
in terms of its examinability. 
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There is a good deal of truth in that. As a matter of cold 
common sense, everybody in this room knows that a candidate 
who can perhaps by the aid of tutors, cramming schools or other- 
wise present a 75-per cent average net in the stated subjects in 
the catalogue, and who has nothing else under the heavens to 
offer to the community group which he wishes to enter can not 
be favorably compared with the other youngster who has 74 
or 73 or 72 per cent, but to whom music or the drama or any of 
the arts is a living thing in his personality, and perhaps the only 
reason he has only 72 per cent is because he spent too much time 
with his music or his art. 

We know that as a matter of common sense, and yet we shy 
away because we have not found out how to measure creative 
capacity, and sensitiveness to these impressions. Therefore, in 
a good many cases that I know of we play safe. Nobody knows 
what the students whom we turn away might have done. 

As to the importance in the whole academic life of the services 
which your profession renders, maybe I ean give you a hint of 
what I think by recalling a story of old ‘‘Papa’’ Joffre. After 
the war, somebody said, ‘‘Marshal, who really won the Battle of 
the Marne ?”’ 

‘*Papa’’ said, ‘‘I don’t know. I don’t know who won the 
Battle of the Marne, but, Monsieur, if things had gone wrong, 
I know very well who would have lost it.’’ 


CHAIRMAN MATHEWS: We are very glad indeed to have had 
Dr. Keppel address us this morning. Our next speaker is to be 
Mr. Charles E. Friley, Registrar and Dean of the A. and M. 
College of Texas. His subject is, ‘‘An Experiment with Psycho- 
logical Tests.’’ 

Mr. Friley! 


AN EXPERIMENT WITH PSYCHOLOGICAL TESTS 


Cuartes E. Fruity, Registrar 
AND 
EK. J. Howe wu, Assistant Registrar, 
Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas 


In the past decade much has been said, and even more written, 
about the psychological examination in its relation to prepara- 
tion and general fitness for college work. As an indication of 
success or failure in college it has been glorified on the one hand 
and condemned utterly on the other. In spite of the handicaps 
of over-enthusiasm and unintelligent criticism the use of the 
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tests by the colleges and universities has persisted and expanded. 
At the present time they are given to incoming freshmen in more 
than 300 institutions of higher learning. 

The Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas inaugu- 
rated the psychological examination in the fall of 1926, as a part 
of the program of Freshman Week. The purposes in the minds 
of the college authorities were similar to those avowed by other 
institutions using the tests: primarily, to discover to what ex- 
tent scores made on such tests are related to the quality of 
college work; and, of not less importance, as an aid in diagnosing 
student needs, particularly of those students failing in their 
studies. Such diagnosis has taken a number of forms: guidance 
in eases of scholastic failure; evidence for eliminating failing 
students; general educational and vocational guidance; per- 
sonnel research; remedial instruction; guidance in eases of mal- 
adjustment; guidance with regard to student-load; and guid- 
ance in the selection of courses. 

Being a state institution, the College has not ventured to re- 
quire a satisfactory test score as a specific condition for admis- 
sion; nor are the officials convinced that it should be made a 
requirement. Nevertheless, the high academic mortality among 
freshmen in many institutions, from which condition the Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical College of Texas is not exempt, has 
made necessary a careful study and analysis of all the factors 
contributing to this loss, and the development of methods and 
criteria for ascertaining in advance, so far as possible, those 
students who are likely to fail, those who may succeed with 
adequate guidance, and those whose educability and perse- 
verance are unquestioned. 

With these points in mind, the Brown University psychological 
examination has been given to all entering students during the 
past five years. It is recognized, of course, that for the purposes 
in view, as indicated above, the single factor of a test score is not 
as valuable a criterion as, for example, the College Aptitude 
Rating, based on a combination of high school scholarship and 
test score converted into a percentile rank, as worked out by 
Minnesota, Stanford, Yale and others. Nevertheless, the facts 
revealed as a result of this study are reasonable evidence that 
the tests are of definite value in gauging the ability of students 
to do work of college grade. 





Distribution of Test Scores 


Table I presents the distribution of the test scores for the five- 
year period, comprising a total of approximately 4,000 cases. 
The median scores shows a gradual increase, from 43.5 in 1926-27 
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to 49.7 in 1930-31, with an average of 46.8 for the five years. 
The standard deviation remains fairly stationary, ranging from 
10.6 to 11.9, with an average of 11.5. 

The following percentages indicate a substantial elevation in 
the quality of the entering students from year to year: 

Score 1926-27 1927-288  1988-@9 1989-30 1930-31 


53 or above 15.0% 19.6% 23.0% 27.4% 31.5% 
Below 35 21.5% 21.1% 15.8% 14.0% 11.6% 
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TABLE I 


AGRICULTURAL AND MECHANICAL COLLEGE OF TEXAS 
Distribution of Test Scores 


Brown University Psychological Examination 
1926, 1927, 1928, 1929, 1930 


1929-380 





1926-27 1927-2: 1928-29 
ae = 
3 6 
a 12 19 
12 18 28 
21 39 71 
52 65 100 
67 109 159 
99 108 157 
110 101 148 
85 100 137 
61 80 92 
38 52 41 
19 13 14 
4 4 6 
as 2 
568 705 982 
43.5 45.0 46.6 
10.6 ab 17 

TABLE II 
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45 
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136 
144 


FIVE-YEAR PERIOD 


1926-27 1927-88 19€8-29 
eee 26.0 (1) 30.0 (2) 
aaeerae 34.0 (3) 22.5 (6) 
OD 24.7(10) 22.7 (17 
.4(12) 15.9(19) 16.7 (23 
2 (20) 8.8 (35) 6.9 (61 
3 (45) 8.7 (62) 6.0 (87 
.0 (62) 5.9 (98) 2.4 (13 
7 (93) 1.4 (102) —2.9 (13 
3(98) —0.2(91) —4.2 (12 
7(76) —6.6(90) —8.9 (10 
6 (53) —7.8(62) —10.9 (73 
.8(32) —9.1(41) —15.3 (29 
.5 (13) —11.5(10) —14.2 (14 
8(5) —21.3(3) —23.0 (4) 
atve. aebkaees —12.0 (1) 


(509) 0.95 (627) —1.38 (808) 
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28 
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147 
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PSYCHOLOGICAL TESTS AND GRADE POINTS 
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The decrease in the number of freshmen in 1920-30 and 1930-31 
was due primarily to more stringent entrance requirements and 
to the adoption of a policy of discouraging the entrance of candi- 
dates who ranked in the lowest quarter of the graduating class. 
The results of these changes are reflected in the percentage of 
scores above 55 and below 35 for those years. 

When the scores are grouped according to the divisions in 
which the students matriculated, a marked difference is revealed 
in regard to the medians for the several groups: 


Median Scores 


Division 1926-27 1927-28 1928-29 1929-30 1930-$1 
School of Agriculture 39.7 40.4 42.6 41.2 41.9 
School of Arts and Sciences 44,2 48.6 45.9 48.9 50.2 
School of Engineering 45.4 47.1 49.3 51.4 52.0 


Relationship Between Test Scores and Grade Potnts 


Table II shows the relationship, for the five-year period, 
between the student’s score on the psychological examination 
and the number of grade points which he earned in the first 
semester of the freshman year. Grade points are earned as fol- 
lows: for grade A, two points per semester hour; for grade B, 
one point; for grades C, D and E, no points. These five letters 
constitute the grading system of the college, C being the lowest 
passing grade, D a condition, and E a failure. To give a true 
picture of the student’s rating on the basis of grade points, how- 
ever, it is necessary to assign a value of —1 point per semester 
hour to the grade D, and a value of —2 points to the grade 
E. To be considered as making a satisfactory record the student 
should secure at least 8 grade points in each semester, since ap- 
proximately 66 grade points are required for graduation, that is, 
about half as many grade points as semester hours. 

The figures in table II show a definite increase in the average 
number of grade points as the test scores rise. As stated above, 
approximately 8 grade points must be made each semester in 
order to satisfy that part of the graduation requirement. Those 
students with seores above 55 have in general met this require- 
ment, with some grade points to spare; while the group with 
scores below 35 have received considerably more conditions and 
failures than passing marks, thus giving them a negative num- 
ber of points, and lending weight to the conclusion that they are 
distinetly bad college risks. 

Table III shows a similar relationship for the five-year period, 
the students being divided here according to the schools in 
which they matriculated. It is interesting to compare, for these 
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TABLE III 
RELATION BETWEEN PSYCHOLOGICAL TESTS AND GRADE POINTS 
Five-year Period, 1926-27 to 1930-31, inclusive 
By ScHOOLS 


Agri- Arts and Engi- Vet. Voe. 
Score culture Sciences neering Med. Ed. 
BOE" «4eiaieisherorele? 0 Suawuseererenr MOROMGI), . sakcuwiaticieis, et byanguaeavens 
JU ROOo So eee ES rroo sce HSSORG)  8=§«-Avinsidacs “axes 
75 36.0 (1) 23.0 (2) ee 3 C5) Se eI Ce 
70 21.0 (3) 14.2 (4) ESeZHBG) -  fcedcccislan  —~ Acpietasonss 
65 20.5 (6) 30:(47) TBARS). aissacisteine: | uereatenns 
60 9.9 (34) 5.4 (32) 9.7 (199) 28.0 (1) 23.0 (3) 
55 11.4 (44) 5.3 (51) 7.0 (283) 1.5 (2) 20.5 (4) 
50 7.1(74) —0.2 (73) 1.8 (406) 15.3 (4) 15.5 (8) 
45 7.3 (104) —3.3 (69) 0.3 (393) 3.3 (6) 9.8 (7) 
40 —2.8 (133) —3.4 (58) —4.6 (316) 2.8 (4) 6.3 (12) 
35 .6(115) —8.7 (55) —6.9 (236) —4.0(2) —2.2 (10) 
30 —5.6 (124) —12.4 (37) —9.5(135) —1.0(1) —6.5 (8) 
25 —10.7 (58) —8.2(14) —13.1 (55) 3.0(1) —0.9 (9) 
20 —15.2 (27) —22.4(5) —12.5(15) __........... —3.4 (7) 
15 —14.6(10) —15.0(2) —15.3 (6) —19.0(1) —5.0 (2) 
10 OK) — ies wiaiers OOM) aor eiieus,  -—-wdeslevetentrec’ 





Average —0.6 (734) —2.4 (419) 1.2 (2244) 4.2 (22) 4.3 (70) 
TABLE IV 
RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN TEST SCORES AND GRADE POINTS 
Five-Year Summary, 1926-27 to 1930-31, Inclusive 
Entire Freshman Class 








— Grade Points 
Score -34 -29 -24 -19 -14 -9 -4 1-/6- 11- 16- 21- 26- 31- 36- 
-30 -25 -20 -15 -10 -5 -0 5 |10 15 20 25 30 35 = 40 
| 
85 | 1 
80 ] 1} 1 2 ] 1 
75 ] Bee 66 2 s 2 fj 3 
70 ] 3 dS 2. Si4 8 8 8 7 9 7 
65 3 5 4 6 12 14414 13 19 12 18 3 9 
60 3 5 3 11 15 14 27 38/23 38 28 20 21 10 11 
55 2 © 40 31 20-20 $2 Shas 42 39 26 35 17 6 
50 11 10 33 88 52 48 66 58/60 64°°33 °~45°°290°°17 8 
45 10 16 41 438 63 59 65 62/62 54 45 26 20 8 3 
40 12 16 48 63 60 58 68 65/53 28 24 12 8 6 l 
35 11 24 30 69 59 44 45 48/30 24 17 8 2 ] 
30 il 26 35 43° 41 37 83 95/2614 °° 6° °° 7° 3°38 7 
25 12 10 11 2 14 22 23 8 6 3 3 ] 
20 3 6 8 9 Oo @ 6 B38 1 
15 i 2 2 3 2 4 | 
10 1 ] | 
The number of students in each quadrant of the table is indicated below: 
With horizontal line at score of 35- With horizontal line at seore of 55 
1745 | 1207 350 | 528 
438 [76 1833 | 755 
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eroups, the percentages of students with scores above 55 and 
below 33: 


Arts and Vet. Voce. 

Agriculture Sciences Engineering ‘Med. Ed. 

55 or above 12% 25.3% 30% 13.6% 10% 
Below 35 30% 13.9% 9.5% 13.6% 37.1% 


Table IV presents from another angle the data set forth in 
Table II. Out of a total of 3,466 cases tabulated, 514 made a 
score on the test of less than 35; and of this group 438 made 
unsatisfactory records—that is, less than 8 grade points—and 
76 made satisfactory records. This would indicate that about 
1 out of 7 students making scores less than 35 is likely to do 
satisfactory work, taking the group as a whole. 

Similarly, there are 878 students with scores of 55 or above, 
of which number 528 made satisfactory records and 350 poor 
records. The unsatisfactory performance of the latter group 
may be attributed primarily to lack of interest and application 
rather than to inability to do college work, and the figures sug- 
gest that there is always a large number of capable students who 
need constant counsel and encouragement if they are to realize 
the maximum benefit from their studies. 

In table IV-a the data presented in table IV are separated 
according to the school in which the students matriculated, thus 
providing a more homogeneous grouping. The number of satis- 
factory and unsatisfactory cases with scores below 35 and above 
55, respectively, are given in the accompanying quadrants. 
These figures reveal that in the School of Agriculture one student 
out of eight with scores below 35 did satisfactork work; in the 
School of Arts and Sciences, one out of 25; and in the School 
of Engineering, one out of six. 

Table V reveals even more interesting, and possibly more 
significant figures regarding the performance of students with 
scores at the lower level. In this instance an arbitrary rating 
score was obtained by adding the student’s test score and his 
high school average. A score below 120 in this table is approxi- 
mately the same as a corresponding score below 35 in table IV; 
while a score of 150 is about the same as the score of 55. In the 
ease of those students with a combination score of less than 120, 
that is, whose high school average was about 80 or less and whose 
test score was less than 35, only 76 out of a total of 676, or one 
in nine did satisfactory work. 

It may be argued that such a criterion is unscientific, due to 
the lack of uniformity in high school grading, but the results 
shown in table V seem to warrant a more careful study of the 
validity of this combined factor; further, it has the advantage 
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TABLE IV-a 
RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN TEST SCORES AND GRADE POINTS 
Five-Year Summary, 1926-27 to 1930-31, Inclusive 
School of Agriculture 
rf Grade Points \ 
Seore -34 -29 -24 -19 -14 -9 -4 1-6 1l- 16- 26- 
—30 -25 -20 -15 -10 -5 -0 5 ]10 15 20 : 
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I TABLE V 
RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN COMBINED RaTING Score (SEE PaGe 6) AND 
1 GRADE POINTS 
sili Five-Year Summary, 1926-27 to 1930-31, Inclusive 
Entire Freshman Class 
Rating r Grade Points \ 
Score -34 -29 -24 -19 -14 -9 -4 1- & 1]- 16—- 21-— 26— 31-— 36—- 
55 -30 -25 -20 -15 -10 -5 -0 5 10 15 20 25 30 35 40 
i 175 1 
Et 170 1 g 4 6 
3 165 5 i¢€é&e# 4 
160 1 ai fF 4 9 4 5 8 
155 283 3 4 §$ IO I9 10 7 3 
150 rene 1 2 4 5 8 13 13 2} 16 22 11 14 3 
145 1 3 6 6 15 18 32/31 96° 33°13 «#215 «12~«*25 
140 4 5 3 11 16 16 22 22138 37 36 3F IS 4 
135 Z 6 15 28 40 35 38 52154 38 26 28 10 yj 4 
130 {: 7 20 32 42 52 48 51/41 35 29 16 14 5 ] 
125 13 9 31 37 48 45 50 52/42 27 21 13 10 3 1 
120 ss 5 23 36 60 61 43 44 36 83 22 8 7 _ 2 - 3 
16 s&s Wek See ne we 6hUumrthlUCc thUCmrhThC~;~C~é~é~é~é~é~*” 
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The number of students in each quadrant of the table is indicated below: 
1 With horizontal line at With horizontal line at 
a rating score of 120— rating score of 150- 
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TABLE VI 


PSYCHOLOGICAL TESTS 
Grade Points of Freshmen with Seores Below 35 and Above 55 


1926-27 1927-28 1928-29 1929-30 1930-31 
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of being available to all colleges using the tests, since the high 
school averages can be easily compiled. The College Aptitude 
Rating, mentioned previously, cannot be determined unless the 
students ranking in his graduating class can be secured, and 
consequently is available in comparatively few institutions since 
the practice of ranking the high school graduates is as yet 
rather limited. 


Table VI presents another vivid picture of the great differ- 
ence in performance between the two groups of students, those 
with scores below 35 and above 55 respectively. For each year 
the median number of grade points for the group below score 
35 is distinetly negative; and for the group above 55, distinctly 
positive and well above the average grade point requirement for 
semester for graduation. The percentages of each group making 
5 or more grade points is also significant : 


Score 1926-27 1927-28 1928-29 1929-380 1930-31 
Below 35 23% 12% 17% 10% 18% 
55 or above 80% 68% 60% 56% 63% 


Table VII shows the relationship between test scores and 
semester grades (instead of grade points). The percentage of 
‘* A’? grades decreases sharply as the test score decreases; while 
at the other end of the scale the percentage of ‘‘E’’ grades rises 
sharply as the test score declines. From the standpoint of the 
grade point requirement for graduation this table reveals other 
interesting facts. Since half as many grade points as hours are 
required for graduation, it follows that the student must make 
a grade of ‘‘B”’ in at least 50 percent of his work, or a grade 
of ‘‘A’’ in at least 25 percent of his work, or an intermediate 
percentage of both A and B grades, in order to satisfy this re- 
quirement. (See statement of grading system, page 4.) The 
group with test scores between 30 and 45 have 23% ‘‘B”’ grades 
and 5% ‘‘A’’ grades; or, expressed in terms of ‘‘B”’ grades, a 
total of 33%, which is 17% less than the necessary 50% of ‘‘B’’ 
grades. Similarly, for the group with scores below 30, the total 
is 24% of equivalent ‘‘B’’ grades, or 26% less than the minimum 
requirement. A summary of passing and failing grades for the 
several groups in the table follows: 


Per Cent Passing Grades Per Cent Failing Grades 


70 and above 92.6 7.4 
55 to 70 85.4 14.6 
45 to 55 76.6 23.4 
30 to 45 68.1 31.9 
Below 30 56.0 44.0 
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An interesting relationship is found in this table between 
(1) the distribution of grades for the group with scores between 
45 and 55 (that is, the ‘‘average’’ group) and (2) the distribu- 
tion of grades for the entire group over the five year period: 


A B C D E 
Group between 45 and 50 9% 30% 37.6% 8% 15.4% 
Entire Group 9.6% 28.5% 37.1% 8.4% 16.4% 


Chart II shows the distribution of grades in graphical form. 


RELATIONSHIP OF TEST SCORES AND FIRST TERM FRESHMAN GRADES, FIVE YEAR PERIOD 


45 








PSYCHOLOGICAL TEST SCORES 


CuarrT IT 


Correlations 


Table VIII presents the following correlations: 
I. Between Test Scores and Grade Points. 
II. Between Test Scores and High School Averages. 
III. Between Grade Points and High School Averages. 


The correlation between test scores and grade points (the 
latter being a fair measure of the quality of the student’s work) 
is about .42 for the five year period. This result is in substantial 
agreement with that obtained by many other institutions of 
higher learning throughout the country. 

Just how much relationship is indicated by a coefficient of 
correlation of .42 is illustrated graphically in the figure below, 
which shows in a striking manner how the proportion of high 
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academic grades decreases and that of low grades increases as 
one passes from the high psychological groups to the lower. 
(The percentages are taken from Table VII.) 

The correlation between test scores and high school averages 
is not so marked as between test scores and grade points. The 
range of the former for the five-year period is from .29 to .37. 
It is probable that the lack of uniformity in high school grading 
will account in large measure for this low figure. 

However, in correlating grade points and high school averages 
a much closer relationship was found to exist, especially for the 
years 1929-30 and 1930-31; the correlation for these years being 
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PSYCHOLOGICAL SCORES RELATED TO GRADES « 


BASED ON 3466 CASES FOR FIVE VEAR PERIOD CORRELATION.42 


CuartT IIT 


.O4 and .55 respectively. Since many intangible factors enter 
into the determination of scholarship such as perseverance, inter- 
est, health, social adjustment and obedience, and since these in- 
tangible factors are often of even greater importance than the 
tangible factors, we cannot ordinarily expect such correlations 
as the above to be very high. Under the circumstances, a corre- 
lation of .55 is unusually significant. 

In a study of 447 engineering freshmen, entering in September 
1930, a multiple correlation based on (1) test scores, (2) grade 
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TABLE VIII 
CORRELATIONS 


I. Correlation between Test Scores and Grade Points 


POG Ore iced Galatea ware crete ns .423 
TOR E-FS i sicic cheered eiowewers .414 
pe re re ee .403 
OAR IO sa crdcwcnenereeses .428 
BSG OW oo xowconeewleeus wes .431 
II. Correlation between Test Scores and High School Averages 
WOBOAE ws ccntwsinacte aseues .351 
POE BO 6 occ eicinaiecicieloewattee’s .296 
| PS Tee eee .303 
EO Oia oc: oo: 15a sre terenereleaiers .372 
POGUE Ae occra wiecite i caneeews .329 
III. Correlation between Grade Points and High School Averages 
POA A Oe 5 occ ioc oxic eateee oe .464 
BOSS eas Siac aactocitwaets .465 
pr ee .536 
TRA Ds Se acirlceleececes .049 
TABLE IX 
FRESHMEN DOING SATISFACTORY WORK 
Five-Year Period 
Total Number Per Cent 
Score Freshmen Satisfactory Satisfactory 
85- 1 1 100. 
80- 7 4 57.1 | 
75- 98 23 g2.2 ¢13-3% 
70- 69 49 71.0 
65- 147 73 49 .6 
60- 290 156 53.8 450.3% 
55- 417 192 46.2 
50- 624 231 37. ‘i 
45~ 645 178 27.65 92-3% 
40- 609 117 19.2 
35- 502 72 14.3 $16.3% 
30- 368 52 14.1 
25- 183 9 4.9 
20- 70 3 4.3 
15- 25 1 4.0  *:8% 
LU 2 0 ae 
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points, (3) high school averages, (4) demevits, ‘nd (5) class 
absences gave a coefficient of .668. In this cu.relation it was 
found that demerits and class absences had little or no effect 
on the relationship. 

In eonnection with Table V, reference was made to a com- 
bined rating score obtained by adding the student’s high school 
average and test score. When this combined score was corre- 
lated with grade points the following significant results were 
found : 


Year Correlation 
1926-27 .515 
1927-28 .544 
1928-29 552 
1929-30 .544 
1930-31 .574 


Students Doing Satisfactory Work 


Table IX shows the number of students who did satisfactory 
work in the first semester of the freshman year; that is, who 
made eight or more grade points. Out of 3,987 cases, 1,161, or 
29.1% attained this goal. Divided into groups, the percentages 
making satisfactory records are as follows: 


Score Percentage Satisfactory 
70 and above 73.3, or 3 out of 4 
55 to 69 50.3, or 1 out of 2 
45 to 54 32.3, or 1 out of 3 
30 to 44 16.3, or 1 out of 6 
Below 30 4.6, or 1 out of 22 
Conclusions 


1. Psychological tests have a definite value as one of the means 
of predicting success or failure in college, particularly in pre- 
dicting very poor or very good work. 

2. Significant relationships increasing in the order indicated, 
are found to exist between (1) psychological test scores and 
academic achievement as expressed in grade points; between 
(2) grade points and high school averages; between (3) grade 
points and a combined score representing the sum of the high 
school average and the test score; and (4) between the three 
factors: test score, grade points and high school averages. 

3. In general, freshmen with scores below 35 are bad college 
risks; and those with scores above 55 are good risks. 

4. Freshmen with low test scores are for the most part found 
to have low high school averages; a combination of these two 
figures shows a highly significant relationship to the student’s 
grade points. 

5. The large majority of students doing satisfactory work 
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are to be foy 1-in.the group with scores above 55; by far the 
greater part «f-.those achieving academic honors are in this 
group. In the group with scores below 30, only one out of 22 
made a satisfactory record. 

6. The above conclusions are not essentially different from 
those reached by other institutions. There is, of course, no sure 
way of telling what a student will do in college, or in any other 
career. Human nature is too complex for any positive predic- 
tion in regard to it. At least for the present, all we can do is 
to express the chances of the success of any particular group. 
In view of the many intangible factors that enter into the pic- 
ture, few of which have been isolated and none of which can be 
neglected, too much dependence cannot be placed on the tests 
alone. But the results obtained from this experiment suggest 
the importance of studying every factor entering into the prepa- 
ration and ability of the college freshman, and the desirability 
of further developing the various criteria, such as the psycho- 
logical test, which will give us at the beginning of his college 
career invaluable information regarding the student’s chances 
for success or failure. 


CHAIRMAN MatuHeEws: Mr. Friley has given us an interesting 
report on the investigations made at his institution. We turn 
now to hear from the erudite President of Grand Slam Univer- 
sity. Just what he is going to talk about, nobody knows. The 
subject he gives is ‘‘Obiter Dicta Canadiana.’’ I suppose he is 
going to unfold that for us. We shall be glad to have Mr. 
K. P. R. Neville, sojourning temporarily at the University of 
Western Ontario, address us. 


OBITER DICTA CANADIANA 
sy K. P. R. Nevitxe, Registrar of the University of 
Western Ontario 


My appearance on the program this morning is an illustration 
of the hoary legend about the office seeking the man, and not 
the man the office, and it is also an illustration of the fact 
that, since time was, it has been man’s habit to shift where 
possible the responsibility for doubtful or censurable perform- 
anee. The fundamentalists in our midst can give the source, 
day, and date of the quotation, ‘‘The woman . . . she gave me 
of the tree, and I did eat.’’ From then to now there has been a 
tendency to blame the woman, but in this case it is more reason- 
able to follow Rube Goldberg’s advice and ‘‘blame it onto 
poor old father,’’ played in our little drama by the President of 
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A. A. C. R. They say a psychologist likes nothing better than 
to interpret the other fellow’s motives; motives are all grist 
for his laboratory. I am no psychologist, but I want to behave 
like one. It seems to me that friend President has been moti- 
vated in his unfortunate decision by some such mental process 
as this: We won’t honor the invitation to hold the 1931 session 
of this Association on Canadian soil, but to avoid injuring inter- 
national good-will we shall pretend to show respect for Canada 
by forcing her to become vocal, and vocal preferably on things 
pertaining to her educational system. Then in his own persua- 
sive way he placed the order on my desk as punishment for 
having had so much to say about the scene of this present 
conclave. 

You will admit that even a sketch of the educational program 
of a small country of ten milion people is likely to be a tall 
order and capable of the utmost boredom if the chronicler fails 
to resist the temptation to become dryly annalistie and to pro- 
duce statistical tables. However, there do stand out of the 
multitude of possibilities two or three items which are struggling 
for our utterance and your understanding. 

1. Matriculation: This is pretty generally understood with 
us aS a designation for an examination, rather than as a process 
of entering or enrolling in any course, department, college, or 
university. And the examination designated is the college en- 
trance examination. These Matriculation examinations are, or 
rather were, set on different prescriptions for each of the nine 
Provinces and the Dominion of Newfoundland. There is reci- 
procity among the Provinces, though they differ in the pre- 
scriptions of work, in time allotted to their high school courses, 
and in several other ways. But we are essentially a polite 
people and our reciprocity is a product of politeness, not of a 
conviction of absolute educational equivalence. 

For more than ten years, now, Ontario has had a four-year 
high school organization for Matriculation. None of the other 
Provinces had more than three years outlined on their charts till 
British Columbia entered the fold last year. But in most cases 
it has been found that the work prescribed for Matriculation 
required for its completion more than three years. Ontario, 
prior to the period mentioned, had reached this anomalous con- 
dition: the work demanded was capable of accomplishment in 
three and one-half years by the average student; no mid-year 
examination; the man a mite above the average, say 50% of the 
candidates, got through in three years; the rest took four. 
Effective in 1921, Ontario regulations were adjusted so that the 
better-than-average would take four full years, though the 
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gifted youth or maiden can still achieve success in three years. 
The bright chap should get some advantage from his gifts, 
though when 50% of the three-year candidates for admission to 
college or university are successful, there is perhaps justification 
in discounting their qualifications, as do some Pacific Coast 
Registrars and the admissions officials in some of the North- 
west Border states. If my information is correct, British Colum- 
bia has recently organized on a four-year high school basis. Mr. 
Ottewell, the Registrar of Alberta reports: ‘‘In general we are 
moving fairly rapidly towards the point where four years of 
high school will be the university entrance; in fact, a large 
percentage of our students are now coming in with this train- 
ing.’’ It seems inevitable that the Provinces lying between 
Ontario and British Columbia must come into conformity with 
these extremes. We can look for no such result on the Atlantic 
seaboard. But why worry? It is rather an unfair verdict that 
is sometimes rendered in these cases by my confreres in this 
organization whose standards of measurement seem limited to a 
stop-watch and a tapemeasure. The products of the three-year 
high schools in that area go to the local universities, graduate in 
four years, and proceed to Yale and Harvard, generally, for 
graduate work, where they apparently hold their own in the 
conflict. 

A very significant movement has been under way in the Mari- 
time Provinces to combine for all kinds of things of a general 
nature. Such a merger should include New Brunswick, Nova 
Scotia, Prince Edward Island, and the Dominion of Newfound- 
land. In his annual report for the year ending in July 1930, 
Dr. H. F. Munro, the Superintendent of Education for Nova 
Scotia, writes the following: 

‘¢The second event of importance, educationally, was the consummation of 
a Common Leaving Examination Board for the Maritime Provinces and 
Newfoundland. For some years all parties interested in higher education 
have been trying, under the egis of the Carnegie Foundation, to realize a 
uniform standard of school leaving examinations for the three provinces 
and Newfoundland. After a series of conferences and meetings of com- 
mittees, a scheme, earefully worked out on the basis of existing models, was 
finally approved at a plenary conference of educationalists held at Sackville 
on December 4. The various departments of education, with the exception 
of that of New Brunswick (which did not see its way clear to adopt the 
scheme at the moment), the universities and colleges with few exceptions, 
and representatives of the public and private schools, all signified assent, 
and the organization of a General Board and an Executive Committee was 
proceeded with at once. 

‘¢The plan is too detailed to set forth in this report but it may be stated 
that the essential change, so far as Nova Scotia is concerned, is from an 
external examining board to one in which the teachers have some share with 
the university staffs in the supervision and evaluation of the leaving ex- 
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aminations of the various schools. This agreement is bound to be far- 
reaching in its effects. Especially will it tend to elevate the standards of 
school instruction and university matriculation and to produce in time a 
uniform curriculum. But beyond this it must strike the imagination as 
full of significance, for it is the first instance, in any department of social 
endeavor, where the Maritime Provinces, as well as the Dominion of New- 
foundland, have by joint agreement undertaken to codperate for the mutual 


benefit of all.’’ 

This will carry with it without any doubt several other types 
of uniformity, e.g., uniform textbooks for the various grades, 
at least through the high school, and at the end an almost com- 
plete uniformity of the whole educational system, and will re- 
duce the Canadian admission certificates that you may have to 
handle by at least three. 

There is one factor about our Matriculation that is worth 
noticing: Nowhere in Canada is the Principal’s certificate worth 
the paper it’s written on. Our situation may be compared to 
what yours would be if you had, say in the Eastern States, no 
school certificates at all but only College Entrance Board or New 
York Regents’ examinations as criteria by which to decide your 
admissions. In most cases we honor American high school grad- 
uation or school certificates, if the school is accredited by one of 
the recognized accrediting bodies. We won’t do that for any 
certificate issued by a Canadian high school official, and whether 
we continue it for American certificates depends entirely on the 
attitude adopted by your admissions officers and boards toward 
Canadian credentials. I am sure I voice the sentiments of my 
fellow-Canadian Registrars when I utter the pious wish that 
United States Registrars would demand Government certificates 
for high school credits from each and every Canadian applicant 
for admission or standing. We are occasionally approached by 
Canadian youths from border towns who have crossed the line 
after failing our Government examinations and been admitted 
on their Principal’s letters to United States colleges, covered 
there two or three years of their courses, but finally showed 
the homing pigeon instinct, only to find that they can’t perch 
in our loft. The United States Registrar has started something 
that we refuse to finish. 


2. Honor Courses: It may be interesting news to you, but 
there seems to be growing a general dissatisfaction with the time- 
honored eredit-system of accumulating evidence of an education. 
It has taken the educational world some time to notice that a pile 
of bricks is not identical with a house. To make a house out of 
the bricks we find different centres resorting to various expe- 
dients: The Swarthmore, Harvard, Wisconsin, Chicago, and 
Antioch systems, comprehensive examinations, honor courses, 
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or what have you?’ The Honor Course has always been an inte- 
gral part of our Canadian system of higher education, though 
it has running side by side with it the General Course, in which 
there is no specializing nor majoring, and which is unfortunately 
accused in Canada of leading nowhere and being unworthy the 
attention of any student who can be suspected of harboring even 
average mental gifts. These honor courses follow two types: 

(a) One where the student spends one or two years in Uni- 
versity work before he begins to specialize, and then devotes the 
remainder of his four years of undergraduate study to a depart- 
ment of his choice; 

(b) The type where he spends one year in general University 
work and four years more in his special field. 

The latter group is to be found in Ontario, Alberta, and Mani- 
toba, the former in the other Provinces, which, if I am correctly 
informed, never show the Ontario type. The Ontario Honor 
graduate, a term reserved for a graduate in an Honor Course, 
has had one year more of study between the time he entered 
high school and the time when he graduated from university than 
has the Honor graduate of the other Provinees or the United 
States graduates. He accumulates the difference by the follow- 


ing schedule: 


4 years of High School work 7} 4 years of High School work 

plus 1 year of Collegiate Institute plus 1 year of general work in the 
or Junior College work OR University 

plus 4 years of specialized work in plus 4 years of specialized work in 
the University the University 


A student is free to choose any Honor department for the work 
of which he has the academic prerequisites, but once the Honor 
course is chosen, the student surrenders his free will and enrols 
under the Calvinistie system of predestination, where his privi- 
lege of choosing electives is severely restricted or totally elimi- 
nated. Our professional specialists in the various departments 
insist that they know what an apprentice for their own speciali- 
zations must aequire, and they in their omniscience arrange a 
course that ensures the apprentice such knowledge. The exami- 
nations at the end of each year of this portion of the under-- 
graduate career are by courses. A student who is possessed of 
any quality whatever can scarcely avoid securing a systematic 
knowledge of the whole field, though that knowledge may not be 
articulately codrdinated. Comprehensive examinations are ap- 
pearing side by side with the course examinations and promise 
in some institutions to replace the latter altogether. In my own 
specifie field of the Classies we could readily eliminate course 
examinations and make graduation and final Honor standing 
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depend on a set of papers something like Oxford and Cambridge: 
In Latin, Prose Composition, Sight Translation, a general paper 
on History, Private Life, and Grammar, with perhaps a paper 
or two on what may be termed Prepared Texts from a definite 
list of named authors; in Greek, repeat the titles. Any exam- 
inations anywhere else in the course except at the end, for grad- 
uation, would not be treated as final, but would be simply term- 
tests. The forward-looking student would work during the 
summer at a modified pace, as he does now in British and Euro- 
pean institutions and to a very limited extent at the University 
I represent. ‘‘This is going to be the accepted plan within 
the next decade,’’ said he, with all the assurance of one who 
realizes how risky is the profession of prophet. And what will 
the poor Registrar do then? I weep when I picture all the work 
of the Committee on Uniform Transcript Blanks gone for naught, 
but I brighten up immediately on recognizing that this is going 
to be a problem for the super-Registrar of the next generation, 
not mine. The objection to the whole Ontario system, as it now 
is, centres in the accusation that it enforces too early speciali- 
zation, that goes back sometimes even to the high schools. We 
are actively searching for a remedy that will give every graduate 
an acquaintance with the rudiments of a wider field without de- 
creasing materially his proficiency in his specialty. ‘‘Impos- 
sible,’’ you say, and it may be if we shut our eyes to the folly 
of admitting to college everybody that can pass Matriculation 
tests. It is conceivable that the day may dawn again when 
higher education will be a privilege and not a right, and a privi- 
lege open only to those who have the gifts to profit thereby. 


3. Affiliated or Federated Colleges: There are in Canada 
twenty universities, a term used in British educational circles 
to indicate not an institution that unites under its «gis all de- 
partments of knowledge, but an institution that has the power 
to grant degrees. Per unit of population Canada has not more 
than half the university student population that the United 
States has, but even if we reach your present saturation point, 
we are not likely to find Canadian universities increasing in 
number. Our policy seems to be to increase the colleges that con- 
stitute a given university but not the universities themselves. 
Let me illustrate the way this thing works out in Saskatchewan 
and Alberta, Ontario, and Quebec. 

In the newer Provinces like Saskatchewan a Provincial or 
State University was organized by the Legislature and given a 
higher-education monopoly for the Province. Different centres, 
prompted by local pride or different groups driven by a denomi- 
national urge, applied for higher education rights. All they 
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get in Saskatchewan (and it’s blooming in Alberta) is a two-year 
Junior College status. Saskatchewan has at least six of them, 
but with a difference from junior college as understood and 
practised in, say, California or Minnesota. They are local 
branches of the Provincial University. The students do not 
write examinations set by their own faculties, but by the pro- 
fessors of the Provincial University. On completion of their 
two years in the Junior College, the students are in exactly the 
same position as though they had gone to Saskatoon for the two 
years. But to go any farther educationally they have to migrate 
to the University of Saskatchewan at Saskatoon. This may have 
its educational disadvantages; examination standing may become 
the objective rather than the acquiring of a real education. But 
the standard of Junior College work is bound to be as high as 
that of the university itself. 

In the University of Toronto, Ontario shows a university com- 
posed of a series of federated colleges. In the latter part of the 
last century a movement was inaugurated in Ontario to combine 
all the institutions of higher learning with and around the 
University of Toronto, the headquarters to be, of course, at 
Toronto. Queen’s, then the stronghold of the Presbyterian 
Chureh, and Western, now Western Ontario, an Anglican, and 
MeMaster, a Baptist college, refused to listen to the siren. But 
Victoria College left Cobourg and settled in Toronto; St. 
Michael’s and Trinity, already in Toronto, entered the fold. 
Each retained the Arts Faculty, but left the central institution 
the professional fields, science and mathematics. Each retained 
its right to grant degrees, but waived that right during the term 
of the federation, so that now the graduates of the University 
of Toronto proper, of St. Michael’s, Trinity, and Victoria, re- 
ceive University-of-Toronto diplomas. Each of the federal units 
has its own Principal or President or whatever his designation 
may be, each its own Registrar and other officials as well as its 
own budget, while the university as a whole has its President 
iiber alles, its Registrar, its Bursar, its Librarian, ete., ad in- 
finittum. Your Federal and State governments should furnish a 
fine parallel, if it is fair to compare the big with the tiny. Par- 
allel courses have the same identical prescriptions in each of the 
federated colleges, and the examination paper is set by one man 
chosen by lot, as a punishment or reward according to your 
point of view, and is written by every student taking that par- 
ticular course in any of the federated colleges. A few factors 
of the University of Toronto differ from those that apply to the 
corporate unit known as the University of Western Ontario. 
They are all situated in Toronto, while of our four affiliated 
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colleges, three are outside London, but all in the territorial 
area mentioned in our Charter—at Sandwich, at St. Thomas, 
and at Waterloo; the fourth is in two halves, a masculine and a 
feminine, in London, though not on our own campus. The pre- 
scriptions for courses that occupy the same relative positions in 
the student’s schedule are identical. The examination system 
is very much the same as at Toronto: one instructor who is 
teaching a section of a course is deputized by the official respon- 
sible for examinations to make an initial draft of the proposed 
examination paper, the final form of which is decided at a con- 
ference of all the instructors affected. A common scheme of 
marking obtains, the papers being read in each section by the 
teacher of that section, and not by an outside board of examiners, 
as is the practice in, I believe, McGill University and Quebec 
in general. Each instructor estimates his term work and enters 
that and similar considerations into his final valuation before his 
complete report is relayed to our office. Each of the affiliates 
has its own President or Principal, its own Registrar and other 
officials, and its own budget, but all the diplomas are University 
of Western Ontario diplomas signed by the President of the 
university, the Registrar of the university, and by the Prin- 
cipal of the college where the man got his training. There is 
nothing to prevent any other community, that has the quality 
and the quantity of money to guarantee the project, launching 
another unit, which in time may apply to one of the existing 
universities for rights of affiliation, but which until that right 
is granted can offer and confer no degrees. We assume the 
responsibility for the standing and qualification of the staffs 
and for general standards throughout the affiliated schools. 
Representatives of affiliates are on all academic committees and 
on the Executive committees that control things academic in 
the whole institution. All this machinery, supplemented by 
central committees representing the Department of Education 
of the Province. and the five universities, ensures a uniformly 
adequate educational standard, a state which is an impossibility 
where independent colleges can be built at every tank station. 

The French system in French Quebec is even more elaborate 
and ambitious than the system in English-speaking Ontario. 
There are two French-speaking universities: Laval University 
at Quebec, and the University of Montreal, at Montreal. The 
English-speaking people of the Province have McGill University 
at Montreal, and the University of Bishop’s College at Lennox- 
ville. The University of Montreal looks after instruction in all 
professional and technical departments and in graduate work 
in Arts, in the City of Montreal. But it does no undergraduate 
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work in Arts; this is done in a dozen or more separate and 
distinet Classical colleges spread over all Western Quebec, with 
a total of 1,725 students of university grade reported in 1929-30 
out of a total registration in the university of 7,268. These 
schools have uniform curricula, and an examination board like 
the College Entrance Board constituted of professors chosen 
for the purpose by the officials of the University who are in 
charge of its academic program. Laval University ministers to 
the Eastern portion of the Province through fourteen units 
with a total of 1,279 students of university grade in 1929-30 
out of a complete registration for the university in all its divi- 
sions of 5,175. The organization is exactly parallel to that of 
the University of Montreal, which used to be a part of Laval. 
The examinations in these classical colleges are so severe that out 
of 3,455 candidates that attempted graduation examinations 
between 1905 and 1913, only 1,028 were successful. There is food 
for thought for all of us in this figure. A very illuminating 
paper on the Classical Colleges in Quebec was read by Canon 
Emile Chartier, Vice-Rector of the University of Montreal, at 
the Conference of Canadian Universities held in 1923 at Queen’s 
University, Kingston. While the statistics are, of course, an- 
cient, the explanation of the system is authoritative, because it 
is from the pen of one of the most far-sighted, influential and 
potent educators among our French-Canadians. 

A score of items of local Provincial interest were reported by 
various authorities to whom I made appeal for material for this 
paper, e. g., the Jewish Separate School legislation and the Con- 
solidated School legislation in Quebec; the lengthening of the 
university term and corespondence high school course legislation 
in Saskatchewan; the redistribution of school grant money, the 
Adolescent School Act, the Apprentice Act, Frontier schools 
and the traveling school car organization in Ontario; the intro- 
duction and use of the radio in Extension work in Alberta and 
Nova Scotia. But in the face of all these items I find myself 
in the position of a Japanese friend in Toronto, who, in criticism 
of one of his fellow-countrymen, said: ‘‘Kubo have no time, 
no time.”’ 


CHAIRMAN Matuews: I suppose this deliverance offers many 
inviting opportunities for argument and rejoinders, but we must 
move along. 

A number of years ago, after the annual meeting occurred, 
adjournment was nearly always delayed by a certain Kentucky 
registrar who sat in a front seat and continued to ask questions. 
This morning he is to talk to us about ‘‘A Graduate Program 
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for Registrars.’’ It is with great pleasure that we now hear 
from Mr. E. L. Gillis of the University of Kentucky. 


A GRADUATE PROGRAM FOR REGISTRARS 


Ezra L. Guuis 


In planning a graduate program for the training of regis- 
trars it seems necessary to answer two questions: First—Have 
we a common history or common experience? Second—Have we 
common problems? In answering these questions we hope to 
give you a portrait of the registrar’s group. 


Have We a Common Hisrory or A COMMON EXPERIENCE? 


TABLE I 


CLASSIFICATION OF 505 REGISTRARS ACCORDING TO PROFESSION JUST PRIOR 
TO TAKING REGISTRAR’S WORK AND THE ENROLMENT OF THEIR INSTITUTIONS 

















| Enrolment | 
Profession 
Less than { | Total 
1000 1000-2500 | 2500-4000 | Over 4000 
College Teaching .........-- 181 | 38 |} 13 | 10 | 242 
SONOE kncdrcverecesencnans 33 | 6 | ee }y 2 | 42 
High School Teaching ...... 2 | 2 | =~ i! 40 
Assistant in Registrar’s | | 
NG siitincwinseniie aut | * | 3 >| = 
Other Administrative Office . 12; WwW | 3 e 4 27 
Assistant in Dean’s Office ... i | 3 s “« 4 16 
Assistant in President’s 
MOTD) <c cyeasecialecceisiewleica'cvets 10 | 4 2 16 
MISCCHANGOUB! .c.6i60:60:0:0:0:0:00% 50 | ‘ 2 71 
DO MODIY. cosininissiwwinsaioacinls O | ax 2 (a iY 
DE kticennieomsus 353 | 91 | 29 | 32 | 505 
| 








Table I is a classification of 505 registrars according to their 
professions just prior to taking up the registrar’s work. The 
questionnaire was sent to each member of the Association and 
505 registrars answered in time to have their replies included in 
this study. Just prior to becoming registrars 242 of the 505 
were college teachers, 42 were students, 40 came from high school 
teaching, 34 came from the registrar’s office. This small group 
from the registrar’s office is a sad comment on our work. For 
the past 25 years, if our associates in the office had been given 
the same training and the same recognition as associates in the 
other academic departments of the institution this group would 
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have been the large one. (All tables in this report are distributed 
according to the size of the institutions as follows: Institutions 
of less than 1000, 1000 to 2500, 2500 to 4000 and over 4000.) 
In institutions of over 4000, 25 per cent of the registrars came 
from the registrar’s office as compared with 6 per cent in institu- 
tions with an enrolment of less than 4000. 


The official positions of persons composing the miscellaneous 
group just prior to becoming registrars were as follows: Army 
officer, engineer, drug pharmacist, journalist, librarian, state 
senator, minister, United State Immigration officer, magazine 
editor, office manager of an insurance company, printer, sales- 
man and attorney. It is worthy of note that of the 34 that 
came from the registrar’s office, 32 are full time registrars. 


TABLE II 


REGISTRARS GROUPED BY Major FIELD OF INTEREST IN UNDERGRADUATE 
WoRK AND THE ENROLMENT OF THEIR INSTITUTIONS 




















Enrolment 
Fink of atone Less than | Total 
1000 | 1000-2500 | 2600-4000 | Over 4000 

English ...... RA RET: ot Ol mit &| 4 86 
Social Sciences ............ ‘ 53 | . eS | = 75 
Mathematics ..6.ccsccess ane 41 8 | 2 | (: 58 
Ancient Languages ......... 40 | 4; 2 | l 47 
Education and Psychology . 29; #13 | 3 1 46 
Physical Sciences ........+.. 7 | 9 | 2 1 29 
Modern Languages ........- 16 | S | 1 1 26 
Biological Sciences ...... were 14 | 4 } 1 | 1 20 
MiscellaneOUS ......seeeeeee 47 a 2 64 
By SE diaicdsncandexoawees ll | 5 1 | 2 19 
Total ..... iccossatias | 331 | 80 | 27 | 32 470 








Table II, a distribution of registrars according to the major 
field of interest in their undergraduate work shows that 86 regis- 
trars majored in English, 75 in social sciences, 58 in mathematics 
and 47 in ancient languages. We note from the groups indicated 
that they are fairly well distributed. There seems to be no 
common training as to their major field of interest in their 
undergraduate work. 
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TABLE III 


REGISTRARS GROUPED BY MaAJorR FIELD OF INTEREST IN GRADUATE WORK 
AND THE ENROLMENT OF THEIR INSTITUTIONS 




















Enrolment 
Field of Interest Cs aeliliaadh ' Total 
1000 1000-2500 | 2500-4000 | Over 4000 

Education and Psychology . 47 15 4 7 73 
MIGGHOMIAGICE sce cicctiowseses 23 yf l 5 36 
BOGIAI BCIONCOS © 6 6<.<sseciscce-s Zi 4 is | 1 32 
Physical Sciences ........... 22 1 2 1 26 
Ancient Languages ......... 23 ais 2 | 25 
LT ee are 19 4 23 
Modern Languages ......... 5 4 9 
Biological Sciences ......... 6 ste 6 
MisceHlANCOUS§ ......scececes 10 4 2 ] 17 
DO IRBRDIG, 1055 6.ekcleic ceive weiss es 8 ae a a 8 
OR 190 39 11 | 15 | 255 














Table III. In the graduate work there is a decided shift in 
the major field of interest. While English, social sciences and 
mathematics furnish the large groups in the undergraduate field, 
education and psychology form the largest group in the graduate 
field. The next largest group is mathematies, third in size is 
the social science group. Naming them in their order, the others 
are, ancient languages, physical sciences, modern languages and 
English. English, the largest group in the undergraduate field 
dropped to sixth place in the graduate field. 


TABLE IV 


CLASSIFICATION OF 278 REGISTRARS WHO HAveE OFFICIAL DUTIES OTHER 
THAN REGISTRAR’S WORK, ACCORDING TO DUTIES AND SIZE OF INSTITUTION 























Enrolment 
a Less than | j Total 
1000 1000-2500 | 2500-4000 | Over 4000 
DN icaxsciancccincnsens 162 Ib | 5 | 2 184 
DBA osc ien a ois ise as <i 1 6 At ecoa te ac 6 
Teacher and Dean .........- 30 - 7. se Foes 30 
Business Manager .......... 14 4 | ae ste 18 
Miscellaneous ............-- 30 7 | 3 | i 40 
OGAN: ccoisics einistivse cee esn 242 26 C*;: 8 | 2 278 
’ | 
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Table IV is a classification of 278 registrars, according to 
duties and size of institution, who have official duties other than 
the registrar’s work. Note that there are 214 registrars who 
have teaching duties (184 teachers plus 30 teachers and deans). 
Of this group 192 are in institutions with an enrolment of less 
than 1000, 15 in institutions from 1000 to 2500, 5 in institu- 
tions of from 2500 to 4000 and 2 in institutions of more than 
4000 enrolment. 

Kighteen registrars are also business managers, 14 in institu- 
tions of less than 1000 and 4 in institutions of 1000 to 2500. 
This combination is found only in institutions of less than 2500. 

The miscellaneous group is composed of an editor of an alumni 
paper, athletic director, publicity manager, alumni secretary, 
book store manager, superintendent of buildings and grounds, 
commandant and a president. 


TABLE V 


CLASSIFICATION OF 214 REGISTRARS WHO TEACH ACCORDING TO THE SUBJECTS 
TAUGHT AND THE ENROLMENT OF THEIR INSTITUTIONS 

















Enrolment 
Subjects Less than | Total 
1000 1000-2500 | 2500-4000 | Over 4000 
| 

WatHGMALICS: 6iscccciccwcecices 34 1 ee | 1 36 
Education and Psychology . 34 sie ah : 35 
Social Science .....ccccccoes 25 1 > fF 28 
Ancient Languages ......... 25 Z ‘a | 27 
Physical Science .........-- 19 1 | 22 
I oa crt cnnveen’ 17 “s | | 47 
Modern Languages ......... 13 3 | | 16 
Biological Science .......... 5 ee Stee tl 5 
Miscellaneous ...........+++ 19 6 1 | 26 
NO ROBEY ocinioisjcccscsesonnce 1 1 ae | 2 
WE ek cecieei cel .| 192 15 5 | 2 214 

















Table V is a distribution of 214 registrars who teach, aceord- 
ing to the subjects taught. The largest group teaches mathe- 
matics. Of the 36 teaching mathematics, 34 are in institutions 
of less than 1000. Thirty-five teach education and psychology, 
34 in institutions of less than 1000 and one in an institution of 
over 4000. Twenty-eight teach social sciences, 27 ancient lan- 
guages, 22 physical sciences, 17 English. Practically all of the 
teaching is in the small colleges. The 26 listed in the miscel- 
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laneous division teach the following subjects: engineering, short- 
hand, typewriting, banking, the Norse language, religion, music, 
commercial law and archeology. 


TABLE VI 


CLASSIFICATION OF 505 REGISTRARS ACCORDING TO THEIR DEGREES AND THE 
ENROLMENT OF THEIR INSTITUTIONS 








Enrolment 





Less than} | | Total 
1000 1000-2500 | 2500-4000 | Over 4000) 





Bachelors 133 | 41 | ie | 6} (207 
Masters 148 38} 8 | 3 | 20 
Doctors 42 rh 3 | 2 48 
None 28 10 | 2 {| « | 40 
2 l | ee } oe | 3 











353 | 91 | 29 | 505 





Table VI is the classification of 505 registrars according to 
their degrees and the enrolment of their institutions. Of the 
505 registrars, 207 have bachelors’ degrees, 207 masters’ degrees, 
48 doctors’ degrees, 40 have no degrees and 3 did not reply to 
the question. Of the 207 with bachelors’ degrees, 133 are in 
colleges of less than 1000 enrolment; of the 207 with masters’ 
degrees, 148 are in colleges of this class; of the 48 with doctors’ 
degrees, 42 are in small colleges. Of the 40 who have no degrees, 
38 are in colleges with an enrolment of less than 2500. 


From Table V we note that 192 registrars in the small col- 
leges have also teaching positions. In institutions of over 4000 
we have 2 registrars and in institutions of less than 4000 we 
have 46 registrars with doctors’ degrees. Of the full-time regis- 
trars 2.2% have doctors’ degrees, and of the part-time registrars 
15.4%. Of the full-time registrars 26.4% have masters’ degrees 
and of the part-time 52.8%. Of the full-time registrars 57.7% 
have bachelors’ degrees and of the part-time registrars 27.3%. 
Twelve and three-tenths per cent of the full-time registrars and 
12.4% of the part-time registrars have no degrees. One hundred 
and ninety-two registrars with teaching positions and 30 who 
are deans and registrars no doubt accounts for the fact that the 
largest per cent of registrars with advanced degrees is in the 


small colleges. 
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TABLE VII 


CLASSIFICATION OF 505 REGISTRARS ACCORDING TO THEIR SALARY RANK 
WITH THE ADMINISTRATIVE AND INSTRUCTIONAL STAFF AND THE 
ENROLMENT OF THEIR INSTITUTION 








Enrolment 





Salary Rank 


Less than| 
1000 


1000-2500 | 2500-4000 





Between Dean and Professor 31 8 3 
Professor 67 33 ll 
Between Professor and As- 

sociate Professor 14 3 
Associate Professor 38 12 
Between Associate Professor 

and Assistant Professor .. 4 
Assistant Professor 35 
Between Assistant Professor 

and Instructor 8 
Instructor 46 
Less than Instructor 3 
No Salary 28 
No Reply 28 


| 

1 | 8 5 
| 
| 








353 | 29 














Table VII is the classification of 505 registrars according to 
their salary rank with the administrative and instructional staff 
and the enrolment of their institution. 


Of the 66 registrars with the salary rank of dean, 59 are in 
the two groups of small colleges. That is accounted for, I think, 
by the fact that they are heads of departments of instruction 
and deans of colleges. Forty-seven have a salary rank between 
dean and professor and 39 of them are in the two groups of 
small colleges. The rank of professor is fairly well represented 
in all of the groups. Registrars with a salary rank of assistant 
professors are mainly in the two groups of small colleges. In 
the colleges with enrolments of less than 2500 there are two 
extremes in the salary rank of registrars. This group includes 
100 per cent of those with a salary rank of instructor and 89 
per cent of those with a salary rank of dean. 


Five per cent of the full time and 20 per cent of the part time 
registrars have the rank of dean, 17 per cent of the full-time 
and 11 per cent of the part-time registrars have a faculty rank 
between that of dean and professor, 25 per cent of the full-time 
and 24 per cent of the part-time registrars have the rank of 
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professor, 16 per cent of the full-time and 7 per cent of the 
part-time registrars have the rank of assistant professor, 15 per 
cent of the full-time and 6 per cent of the part-time registrars 
have the rank of instructor. This seems to indicate that the 
ranks of the part-time registrars are determined in a large 
measure by their teaching positions rather than by their work 
as registrars. 

In the questionnaire sent the registrars my question was not 
clear as to what per cent of salary was for the registrar’s work 
and what per cent was for other duties, hence, the answers were 
so indefinite that I could not use them. 

The small colleges have extremes of both groups, they have 
the largest per cent with the rank of heads of departments of 
instruction and they have all that are ranked as instructors. 


TABLE VIII 


CLASSIFICATION OF 505 REGISTRARS ACCORDING TO TENURE OF OFFICE AND 
THE ENROLMENT OF THEIR INSTITUTIONS 








Enrolment 





Tenure 


| 
| 
' 
! 
| 


Less than 
1000 1000-2500 | 2500-4000 | Over 4000! 





Less than 5 years 130 
5-10 122 
10-15 49 
26 
8 
More than 25 years 9 





353 ‘ 29 
Mean number years 7 10 

















* Includes 10 that failed to reply to this question. 


Table VIII. This is a classification of 505 registrars according 
to tenure of office and the enrolment of their institutions. There 
are 164 registrars who have served less than 5 years; 164 who 
have served from 5 to 10 years; 84 from 10 to 15 years; 39 
from 15 to 20 years; 24 from 20 to 25 years and 20 who have 
served more than 25 years. 


The average for the groups is interesting. In institutions of 
less than 1000 enrolment it is 7 years, from 1000 to 2500 it is 
10 years, from 2500 to 4000 it is 10 years and above 4000 it 
is 13 years. 





—— 
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TABLE IX 


DISTRIBUTION OF 164 REGISTRARS WHO HAvE HELD THE OFrFricE LESS 
THAN Five YEARS 




















Enrolment 
Toners Less than Total 
1000 1000-2500 | 2500-4000 | Over 4000 
Less than: } YEG? occ ccwcswcds 14 3 oa 1 18 
I aeons eve eineevuseeee 61 9 5 re 75 
PA). A dieaisiieenee cus weaasiens 55 9 3 4 71 
OCD 8566.6. 6 cds eee eseidale 130 21 8 5 164 

















Table IX. This is the distribution of the new registrars who 
have held the office less than 5 years. Of the 164 registrars in 
this group, 18 have served less than 1 year; 75 from 1 to 3 
years; 71 from 3 to 5 years. 

Of the full-time registrars, 27 per cent have been in office less 
than 5 years as compared with 32 per cent of the total number 
of registrars who have served less than 5 years. 


TABLE X 


TENURE OF OFFICE OF REGISTRARS BY PER CENT ACCORDING TO THE 
ENROLMENT OF THEIR INSTITUTIONS 














Enrolment 
saat Less than Total 
1000 1000-2500 | 2500-4000 | Over 4000 
Less than 5 years ........e> 37 23 28 15 33 
Sams RUN i perc esl avasorareiRie wiaiclelo Hereiei ate 34 27 28 28 33 
NOE eda vi dacodincroweuneenees 13 26 13 22 14 
POEUN wiiatatsvevevelaveiev eh Warermleere sore eee 7 6 10 12 8 
Ee, Meine ita pewesieeene 2 8 20 9 5 
More than 25: Years «.... 0. 3 8 a 12 4 
INU NOW ERE (hss ceicai cic cccigieswitcacies 3 1 ae ws Z 




















Table X gives the tenure of office of registrars by per cent. 
Thirty-three per cent or practically one-third of the registrars 
have served less than 5 years; 33 per cent from 5 to 10 years; 
14 per cent from 10 to 15 years; 8 per cent from 15 to 20 years; 
and you have 4 per cent of your registrars who have served more 
than 20 vears. Two per cent of them did not reply to that 
question. 
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From the foregoing tables there seems to be no common history 
nor common experience. We find little from the experience and 
training of registrars that would serve as a basis for determining 


a graduate program. 


Have We CoMMoN PROBLEMS? 


From a study recently made for the organization of deans in 
the Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools of the South- 
ern States, we have tabulated the suggestions of 100 registrars 
and 75 deans as to the allocation of duties between the registrar 
and the dean of the college. In the study of the allocation of 
duties between these two officers, the question submitted was 
not based on the practice but on the judgment of the deans and 
the registrars. The question submitted was, if all academic 
activities of the college are to be divided between the dean and 
the registrar, how should the major functions be distributed? 


TABLE XI 


ALLOCATION OF ADMINISTRATIVE FUNCTIONS BETWEEN THE REGISTRAR AND 
THE DEAN OF THE COLLEGE 








In the Judgment of | In the Judgment of 
Deans 100 Registrars 





Regis- | No Regis-| No 
Dean | trar Com. | Reply trar | Com.! Reply 


aoe oo 








Coordination and im- 
provement of instruc- 
tion 

Selection of faculty 

Planning curriculum 

Academic records and 
transcripts 

Registration procedure ... 

Admissions 

Correspondence with pro- 
spective students 

Editorial work on bulle- 
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TABLE XII 


ALLOCATION OF ADMINISTRATIVE FUNCTIONS BETWEEN THE REGISTRAR AND 
THE DEAN OF THE COLLEGE 


Institutions with enrolment of less than 1000 








In the Judgment of In the Judgment of 
80 Deans 44 Registrars 





Regis- No Regis- No 
trar | Com.| Reply trar | Com.| Reply 





Coordination and im- 
provement of instruc- 
tion 

Selection of faculty 

Planning curriculum . 

Academie records and 
transcripts 

Registration procedure ... 

Admissions 

Correspondence with pro- 
spective students 

Editorial work on bulle- 





























TABLE XIII 


ALLOCATION OF ADMINISTRATIVE FUNCTIONS BETWEEN THE REGISTRAR AND 
THE DEAN OF THE COLLEGE 


Institutions with enrolment of 1000 to 2500 








In the Judgment of In the Judgment of 
24 Deans 33 Registrars 





Regis- No Regis- No 
trar | Com.) Reply trar Com.| Reply 





Coordination and im- | 
provement of instruc- 
tion 

Selection of faculty 

Planning curriculum 

Academic records and 
transcripts 

Registration procedure ... 

Admissions 

Correspondence with pro- 
spective students 

Editorial work on bulle- 


@ a moo ee) 
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TABLE XIV 


ALLOCATION OF ADMINISTRATIVE FUNCTIONS BETWEEN THE REGISTRAR AND 
THE DEAN OF THE COLLEGE 


Institutions with enrolment above 2500 








In the Judgment of In the Judgment of 
21 Deans 23 Registrars 





| No Regis- | No 
-| Reply Dean | trar Coin. | Reply 

| 

' 





| 
| 
| 


Coordination and im- 
provement of instruc- 
tion 

Selection of faculty 
Planning curriculum 

Academie records and 
transcripts 
Registration procedure ... 

Admissions 

Correspondence with pro- 
spective students 
Editorial work on bulle- 








| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 























From Tables XI, XIT, XIII, XIV we find: 


Codrdination and improvement of instruction, nomination of 
the faculty, planning of the curriculum, are in the judgment of 
both deans and registrars, functions of the dean. 


Academie records and transcripts, registration procedure and 
admissions were functions which were generally assigned to the 
registrar. As to editing the catalog and the correspondence with 
prospective students, in Tables XI and XII we find some differ- 
ence of opinion. We find little difference of opinion in Tables 
XIII and XIV. I will not take time at this point to call atten- 
tion to the details in the four tables but merely to say that in 
institutions of over 2500 the registrars and deans are in agree- 
ment as to the allocation of the major functions. The marginal 
functions are not discussed in this paper. 


In the allocation of the administrative duties between the 
registrar and the dean of the college and in the analysis of the 
general administrative functions of an institution the academic 
activities of the college are generally divided between the dean 
and the registrar, with the dean having the instructional and 
the registrar the non-instructional activities. 
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From the foregoing tables and other studies on allocation of 
duties, our common problems seem to be: 

1. Academie records and transcripts. 

2. Registration procedure. 

3. Admissions. 

4+. Making the office an effective laboratory for the study of 
problems in education and administration. 

). Organization and analysis of the source material in the 
office. 


And in the large universities: 


6. Correspondence with prospective students. 
7. Editing or assisting in editing the catalog and bulletins. 


A GRADUATE PROGRAM SUGGESTED BY REGISTRARS 


The information contained in the following table was gathered 
from 105 registrars in reply to the question, ‘‘ What courses 
should be included in a graduate program for the training of 
registrars?’’ It was thought best not to suggest the courses by 
sending a list to be checked. 


Table XV. Naming them in their order, the ten subjects 
most frequently mentioned are: Statistics, College Administra- 


tion, Psychology, Tests and Measurements, Technique of Regis- 
trar’s Office, Personnel Administration, Curriculum Making, 
History of Education, Business Administration, Philosophy of 
Education. 

The registrar’s office is the richest storehouse of source mate- 
rial in the institution for the study of problems in administration 
and edueation. If the registrar is to supervise or even take part 
in the organization and analysis of this data he should have a 
thorough training in the problems of administration and educa- 
tion. 

Of the 32 registrars representing institutions of over 4000 
enrolment, 53 per cent made suggestions regarding courses that 
should be offered. Of the 473 registrars representing institu- 
tions of less than 4000 enrolment, only 18 per cent made sug- 
gestions. 

May I now read the findings or general conclusions of the 
committee : 

‘‘The committee believes that the results of its study of the 
problem do not justify any recommendations or conclusions 
in regard to a definite curriculum for registrars. It does, 
however, venture to express some opinions which were arrived 
at after numerous consultations with leading registrars and 
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with leading educators in other phases of higher education. 


‘*1, A curriculum for the preparation of registrars can not 
and should not be outlined at this time except in the broadest 
and most general terms. 

‘*2. The basis of a registrar’s training should be a broad, 
thorough, general education, followed by a specialized train- 
ing, including training in research in some field of knowledge. 
The registrar must be a scholar. He must live and work with 
scholars and his problems have to do with the very soul and 
with the mechanism of scholarship and education. 

‘*3. The professional training of the registrar is essentially 
the same as should be had by other college or university ad- 


ministrators. 
“*J. A. GANNETT, 


‘* J. R. Ropinson, 
‘*Ezra L. GILLis, 
““Committee.’’ 


May I now say something I think I have said every year for 
ten years? After all our work on this graduate program for 
registrars, the best thing I can say to the young registrar is, if 
you want the same salary, if you want the same rank as deans 
and heads of departments of instruction, there are just two 
things to do—you must take the same training and give the 
same service. 

Our philosophy of education seems to be changing. Old stand- 
ards for measuring educational efficiency are now being ques- 
tioned. Education, like fashions and everything else, seems to 
travel in cycles. We are beginning now to talk of not having 
any grades. When our present President came in, Doctor Pat- 
terson had served as President for forty years; and had planted 
every tree where he thought it should be. He had every door 
placed where he thought it should be in every building. It was 
natural—he was no different from other people—that when our 
present President began to make a few changes it disturbed him. 
He came into the Administration Building one day, just as I 
was coming out of the office and at the same time a carpenter 
was knocking a panel out of his old office door. He looked 
across the hall and saw that they were having glass put in the 
doors. He motioned for me to come to him. I walked up to 
him and he said, ‘‘A wise man said to me once that everything 
should have been otherwise.’’ 

Now I want to say something to the younger registrars. If 
you take the training that has been suggested, if you master 
every field of knowledge that has been suggested, there is yet a 
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good chance for you to fail. If you think of these as tools with 
which to work and are interested in your task, I will not be 
uneasy about you. 

Recently one of our noted physicians read a paper on the 
‘Blessings of an Incurable Disease.’’ The thought in his paper 
may be briefly stated: If a man had some disease that he thought 
was incurable, he was very careful with his health, he took 
precautions that he might not do anything that would shorten 
his life; and in many eases, he said, he outlived the man who 
was cocksure of himself, who felt that he was perfectly safe and 
took no eare of himself. 

We have come into the age of doctor’s degrees. If you should 
be industrious enough to secure one, it might ruin you. A very 
wise dean told me last week that after some member of his 
faculty got a doctor’s degree it took him about a year to get 
over it. 

If you obtain your doctor’s degree and you still work and 
keep an open mind and adjust your office to the educational 
policies of the institution, and straightway forget that you have 
a doctor’s degree, it will prove a good investment. 

I think I would rather a young registrar would read the auto- 
biography of Ben Franklin than any book I know of on eduea- 
tion. You will learn his philosophy in dealing with people. ‘‘If 
you will get someone interested in helping you to do better 
work, he will be a better friend to you than if you help him.”’ 

If you ask a man’s advice about your work, he is certain to 
think you have come to the right place. Now that is a safe 
proposition. But if you go there for the purpose of securing 
the by-product, having a selfish interest, it will place you in a 
false position. If you began your work, as I did, without any 
training in statistics, may I suggest that you go to the statis- 
tician on your campus and ask him to look over your reports 
and criticise. If you have a professor of education, ask him if 
your work is sound from a pedagogical standpoint. Those people 
will take more interest in your work than if you have been doing 
something for them. The by-product will be of great value to 
you. Your motive should be to obtain the best advice and the 
best thought available on the campus. 

If you are in the habit of taking exceptions to small things 
and keeping yourself in the spirit of retaliation, it might be 
well for me to pass along to you some advice my father gave me. 
When a boy, we were riding along a country road together, on 
horseback. A farmer’s dog got over the fence and barked. This 
was a common occurrence but it annoyed me very much. I 
threw my bridle rein over a stake and proceeded to rock him 
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back into the yard. The owner of the dog, a boy about my size, 
resented the treatment his dog had received. He came out into 
the road and gave me more trouble than I had had with the 
dog. By the time I overtook my father he had gone a long dis- 
tance. He quietly remarked that if I stopped along the road of 
life to throw rocks at everything that barked at me, I would 
lose a lot of time. 

People do not take as seriously as we think a great many of 
their own remarks. Most of us in an unguarded moment make 
thoughtless remarks. If you would keep the interests of your 
task above yourself it would save you a great deal of suffering. 

I want to try to define the motivating influence back of your 
work. I am more interested in that than in anything else. 
Remember there are not very many experts in your mind, out- 
side of your list of friends or the people you like. A registrar 
ought to do everything he ean in the central office to help the 
president, to help the dean, to help the professors and the stu- 
dents. He ought to do that as an unselfish service. This should 
be thought of as a pleasure rather than as a duty. 

If I could define the proper motivating influence back of all 
your actions so that you would not forget it, it might be of some 
service to you young people. 

I learned, when a boy, that if I was out with the other boys 
we often said and did things that in that atmosphere appeared 
to be all right, but when they got to mother and father, they 
looked quite different. So if I am in doubt about a thing, I 
have learned to place it over by something about which I am 
not in doubt, to help me to get that straight. 

May I illustrate what I am trying to say? A follower of 
Mohammed is quoted as saying in prayer, ‘‘O God, if I serve 
Thee to escape Hell, burn me in Hell; and if I serve Thee that 
I may enjoy Heaven, deny me admission; but if I serve Thee 
for the good that I can do for others, and the joy of the service, 
show me the glories of Thy Kingdom.”’ 


CHAIRMAN MATHEWs: We always feel better after having 
heard Dr. Gillis talk. 

May we turn now to an item of business, the Report of the 
Nominating Committee, by Mr. Grant. 


Mr. Epwarp J. Grant (Columbia University, New York 
City): Mr. Chairman and Fellow Members: Your Committee 
has the honor to present the following nominations for your 
consideration : 


President—R. N. Dempster, Johns Hopkins University. 
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First Vice President—Miss Elma Poole, St. Louis Univer- 
sity. 

Second Vice President—C. F. Ross, Allegheny College. 

Third Vice President—Mrs. C. G. Hester, Murray State 
Teachers’ College. 

Secretary—Fred L. Kerr, University of Arkansas. 

Treasurer—J. C. MacKinnon, Massachusetts Institute of 


Technology. 
Editor—W. S. Hoffman, Pennsylvania State College. 


CHAIRMAN MatHews: Ladies and Gentlemen, what is the 
pleasure of the Association with reference to the report of the 
Nominating Committee? 


Mr. T. J. Wiuson, Jr. (University of North Carolina, Chapel 
Hill) : I move that the Report of the Nominating Committee be 
accepted and these gentlemen and ladies be elected. 

The motion was seconded, put to a vote, and carried. 


CHAIRMAN MatTHeEws: Is there any other item of business? 
The Secretary has some announcements. 
Announcements. 


CHAIRMAN MATHEws: The meeting now stands adjourned. 
The meeting adjourned at eleven forty-five o’clock. 
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WEDNESDAY LUNCHEON SESSION 





APRIL 22, 1931 


The meeting was called to order by President Mitchell, at 
Gandy’s Restaurant. 


PRESIDENT MITCHELL: We are fortunate in meeting in Buffalo, 
where there are a number of educational institutions. Yester- 
day we heard from the University of Buffalo. Today I take 
pleasure in introducing to you President Harry W. Rockwell 
of Buffalo State Teachers’ College. 


Mr. Harry W. Rockwe.v: Mr. President and Members of the 
American Association of Collegiate Registrars: It is a great 
pleasure to be here with you. I am reminded, however, as I 
face such a formidable audience, that there are three very diffi- 
cult things to accomplish in life, as I am told. The first is to 
climb a fence which is leaning toward you. The next most 
difficult thing in the world, I have been told, is to a kiss a girl 
who is leaning away from you. And the third is to address 
a company like this on a subject regarding which you know very 
little. 

When I was a young man I remember trying the first. I 
found it exceedingly difficult. I still find the third just as diffi- 
cult. 

The fact of the matter is I am willing to admit that I am 
slightly embarrassed. You know, when Mark Twain first met 
General Grant, he said to him, ‘‘I am embarrassed, aren’t you?’ 
I am frank to admit that I am embarrassed. 

Back in my undergraduate days I acquired a very wholesome 
respect, not to say awe, for that individual who is known as 
the registrar. In thinking of something stimulating that I might 
possibly say today, I despair, because I remember that the brief, 
eryptic messages that that registrar occasionally handed out to 
me were exceedingly stimulating for a whole semester. In fact, 
they were the most stimulating messages I ever had put up to me. 
So what can I say to so distinguished a group as this? 

We are very happy indeed to have you in Buffalo. It is an 
interesting fact I think that Buffalo is now attracting about two 
hundred conventions a year. Frankly, we do not know just 
why you come here. 

Of course, if you were going to California, it would be to 
enjoy the climate. Here we have only two kinds of climate, just 
fair and unusual. 

8 
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As I just indicated, I have always had tremendous respect 
for registrars, but my respect was never greater than now, be- 
cause it seems to me that, just as in the old days the registrar 
seemed to have great influence with the administrative powers a 
little higher up, the dean and the president, so you must have 
considerable influence with those administrative forces which 
shape our weather conditions, because, frankly, my friends, I 
hate to admit this, but never have we had so balmy a spring in 
Buffalo. And I think it has been arranged entirely for your 
comfort and pleasure. 

Yes, we have so much climate here, as a matter of fact, that 
we do not think it is good form to magnify it by boasting about 
it. Why, do you know that sometimes in the month of March 
people blow in here from miles around to see our climate? We 
have so much of it at that time. So it isn’t for climate apparent- 
ly that you come here. 

I suppose, and yet it is very humiliating for a Buffalonian to 
admit it, that possibly you come here because of your close 
proximity to one of the world’s great wonders, Niagara Falls. 
It is not so consoling to have to admit that. You are going to 
see the Falls tonight. 

I want to remind you, however, that Buffalo is fortunate be- 
cause Nature works in her favor. As you observe those Falls, 
you will find that by the process of erosion they are wearing 
back four feet a year. The other day 150 feet of escarpment 
dropped off. You can see that it is only a matter of a few 
thousand years until the Falls will be located out here near 
Buffalo. Yet I want to say to you that I hope the American 
Association of Collegiate Registrars will not wait for the ac- 
complishment of that event for a return visit to this city. Come 
sooner than that please. 

I do not think it is just fair to let you get away from this 
city without reminding you that there are certain advantages 
here. Of course, certain organizations—this couldn’t possibly 
apply to registrars—see other advantages in Buffalo as a meet- 
ing place. 

We had an organization here a while ago which boasted of a 
certain historical interest. They met in Buffalo. They said 
they wanted to study that ‘‘far-flung battle line which had its 
inception in the War of 1812,’’ because the whole Niagara fron- 
tier was concerned in that important historical episode. Before 
they left us, however, it was apparent they were not studying the 
far-flung battle line but the far-flung bottle line of the battle 
of 1931. Of course, that couldn’t be the case with the registrars, 
yet you deal with dry records. 
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I wonder if you are aware, and may I presume to tell you, 
that we are lunching today, facing an avenue here which has 
its historical interest. It is particularly beautiful a little fur- 
ther up, where the residences are still in evidence. 

Are you aware that perhaps this avenue ought to be called 
President Avenue, because it is associated with four Presidents 
of the United States? Millard Fillmore lived on the site of 
the Statler Hotel. Grover Cleveland began his law practice a 
little farther up the street. The lamented William McKinley 
died in the home of John G. Milburn, just beyond Ferry Street, 
on this avenue. 


When that tragic event occurred, Theodore Roosevelt was 
hunting in the Adirondacks. He was sent for that night, came 
down on a special train, and arrived in town still in his hunting 
jacket. He went to the home of Ansley Wilcox, a splendid 
colonial home. He was entertained by his friend, Ansley Wilcox. 
Then he stood in a little bay window, which perhaps might be 
pointed out to you as you go up the avenue today, and took the 
oath as President of the United States. 

Buffalo’s commercial importance is worth mentioning. I 
don’t want you to get away from town without knowing that. 
| am not employed by the Chamber of Commerce either. 


Our commercial importance started in 1825, on an October 
morning, when a little boat, the Seneca, sailed, carrying two 
barrels of water. That little craft carried two barrels of water 
from Lake Erie, signalizing the opening of the Erie Canal, and 
the opening of the canal was announced by a series of cannon 
posted every three miles, from here to New York City, a distance 
of nearly five hundred miles. As those cannons boomed their 
message, because it was before the days of telegraph or tele- 
phone, that important event meant that Buffalo was coming 
into her own, because of her fine geographical location. And 
she has since reached a certain industrial importance. 


In fact, it may interest you to know that along a strip five 
miles wide, extending parallel to the course of the Erie Canal 
from Buffalo, and then down the Hudson to New York City, 
you will find seventy-five per cent of the population of this 
great Empire State and ninety per cent of its wealth. So Buffalo, 
standing at the end of that important strip, has come into its 
own as a great commercial and industrial center. 


I think we may say that we are the second largest railroad 
center in the United States. Maybe that is why we appeal to 
conventions. We have the Twentieth Century and the Empire 
State Express to bring people here, and then they always go 
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away from us so slowly and reluctantly that we recommend to 
them the use of the barge canal. 

Then, too, we have become a great grain center. In fact, we 
took away the grain supremacy of the world as a shipping point 
from Odessa during the war period. She may regain it shortly, 
but she has not done so yet. As an elevator center for the 
storage of grain, I think we surpass even Minneapolis. 

I shall not continue further to impress you with our commer- 
cial importance. I know that you have a full program. My 
very good friends who follows me really knows something about 
this organization, so I should not take more time. But I want 
to make one or two concrete suggestions. 

Of course, we appreciate, my friends, that the registrar is a 
very important professional figure in our educational institutions 
today. The time was when he was only a keeper of records. 
Today his office represents a great clearnig house from which 
we secure scholastic data which enables us to determine the 
status of the institutions with which we are connected. 

Frankly, I am very zealous to see your interest extended a 
little further in my particular field of interest, namely among 
the teachers’ colleges. 

There are 167 teachers’ training institutions in the United 
States. Of those, 111 have within the past fifteen or twenty 
years thrown off their infantile abutments as normal schools and 
have merged into the larger status of teachers’ colleges. But we 
need the active assistance of a great professional organization 
such as this, which unquestionably has a strong professional 
consciousness pervading it, to disseminate among these teachers’ 
colleges the benefits which only a few of us now enjoy. 

Knowing as I do personally what a well-organized registrar’s 
office means to our institution, I sincerely hope that this organi- 
zation may exercise a little missionary zeal perhaps in endeavor- 
ing to extend that influence and that assistance more widely. 

I believe that in the next few years you must develop a rather 
special technic in registrars’ offices in teachers’ colleges. 

I was in Dr Keppel’s institution the other day, in New 
York, for a couple of hours, and was shown some very impressive 
data which have been collected in the State of Pennsylvania, 
where seventy-odd institutions have been studied. I noted there, 
with some dismay, that in our teachers’ colleges in that state 
perhaps not a great effort has been expended in the careful 
selection of students, as indicated by the graphs which I saw 
there on the subject of general culture and background, intel- 
ligence, and so forth. 

In the next few years, and inevitably at the present moment, 
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because of our over supply of teachers, it is incumbent upon us 
who are interested in teachers’ colleges to exercise far greater 
eare in the selection of our students. So, as you will certainly 
agree with me that not all great students are good teachers and 
the success in teaching depends quite as largely on personality 
as on scholastic achievement, it will become necessary in the next 
few years for you to provide a new technic in keeping records, 
which will enable you to tell us about the personality of the 
students. 

You will also have to tell us, as we now take recognition, of 
certain other items which perhaps you don’t have to consider 
in liberal arts colleges, namely the voice of the students. Fre- 
quently we decline to take students who have defective voices 
or who have any indication of foreign accent. That may mean 
that in the future registrars must attach to their records not only 
photographs but phonograph records as well. 

So much for a change possible in your technic in our institu- 
tions. Now it is a peculiar thing for the East to have to beckon 
to the Middle West and the Far West and the South, and crave 
your assistance, but will you come back and assist us in another 
respect. 

I am appalled, as I look over this list of delegates to this 
splendid convention, to find that there are practically no teacher 
training institutions in the great area of New England, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, or New York State, with just three ex- 
ceptions, represented here. 

Help us, I say then, in this section and particularly in New 
York State, to make the position of registrar in our teachers’ 
colleges one to be recognized by our state departments of educa- 
tion, for that position is not now legally recognized on the salary 
schedules in the teachers’ training institutions of our state. 

And then I would like to make another plea. I have in my 
hand a statement of standards of the American Association of 
Teachers’ Colleges. You may not be aware that during the past 
five years that organization has gone a long way in building up 
a very acceptable codification of standards which will go far to 
elevate the status of these institutions, based on the standards 
of the North Central Association, and endeavoring to do what 
the Carnegie Foundation did for the medical profession and 
what the American Library Association accomplished in this 
field. So these standards of the American Association of Teach- 
ers’ Colleges are being carefully revised year by year, and be- 
ginning next year will be rigidly adhered to to the letter, because 
we are now ready for their strict enforcement. 

But as I glance over these standards and note the extended 
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material under each one of these headings—definition of a 
teachers’ college, requirements for admission, standards for 
graduation, size of faculty, preparation of faculty, training load, 
students’ teaching, organization of curriculum, students’ health 
and living conditions, laboratory and shop equipment, financial 
support and classification—I do not find one mention of the 
necessity or the expectation that these institutions shall have the 
blessing of a well-equipped and well-organized registrar’s office. 

Now if these standards can go into a detailed statement re- 
garding library equipment, why not enter your field? I sin- 
eerely hope that this organization will make representation to the 
committee of this Association. I happen to be a member of that 
committee, so I shall be glad to meet you if you see fit to take 
the initiative and give us the assistance that we so much desire. 

Not long ago a colored gentleman was feeling very bad be- 
cause he was about to lose his minister, who was also colored. 
Although the minister had not been particularly successful, they 
wanted to do something for him. He wrote to a white friend, 
asking him to make a little subscription, because, he said, they 
were getting up a little fund so they might give their departing 
brother a little momentum. I ask this organization to add a 
little momentum to the particular development I have just sug- 
gested to you. 


PRESIDENT MITCHELL: We have an unusual opportunity today 
to meet a former member of our Association, who served as our 
secretary some time ago, so it is with special pleasure that I 
introduce Dean C. S. Marsh, of the University of Buffalo. 


DEAN C. S. Marsu: Fellow Registrars: I think the record 
will show that back in 1918 or 1920, or thereabouts, Mr. Tarbell, 
of Carnegie Institute of Technology, and I were being chucked 
out of the registrarship into the deanery, and this Association 
voted each of us honorary membership. So I am proud to greet 
you as fellow registrars. 

In 1911, I walked into a registrar’s office in a mid-western 
university to be initiated into the duties of the office of registrar. 
And shortly after, I did what many another did in those days. 
I got on the train and went up to see W. D. Hiestand at Wis- 
consin, and for two days sat at the feet of the master and learned 
from him not only many things regarding the efficiency of the 
office, but many things in relation to the human values that the 
registrar could help to make living more forceful in the uni- 
versity community. 

And then, not long after that, I went further and sought the 
companionship of David Hoy, another member of your ranks, 
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lately gone. From those two men I learned a great deal, and I 
acknowledge now my grateful debt to both of them. 


Then not long after that I met Ezra Gillis. Age can not 
wither him and custom ean not stale his infinite variety. He is 
still with us. If you will remember, at one of our meetings 
Yzra Gillis told the story of the setting up of his office in the 
University of Kentucky. I hope you have heard it. If you 
haven’t, make him tell you the story. It is one of the finest 
sagas in the whole literature of administration. 

I remember the first meeting that I attended. I think it was 
in 1912. We met in a small room about the size of one section of 
this room. Our chairs were in a circle and we talked to and at 
each other across the circle. The only item on that program 
that I remember was one of those exhaustive studies that Dean 
MeConn could make and is still making, a study in the functions 
of registrars, and he had an elaborate big blueprint in which he 
showed us we were doing officially almost everything but putting 
out the cat the last thing at night. 

Then we, as an Association, were rather small. Now you are 
big and powerful. You are not only inspired memory to all of 
us, but you are imagination and ideas in our planning. You 
are not only the custodians of priceless records, but the inter- 
preters of those records, and the suggesters and the counselors 
to all of us who are similarly in administrative work, and you 
are helpful friends to all. 

May I close with two suggestions? I claim the privilege of 
making these, owing to my gray and thinning locks. These come 
out of my observation. 

The first is this: To those of you who are in administrative 
work and who find abiding satisfaction in it,—stay in it and 
enjoy it. It is a wonderfully rich field of labor. But to those 
of you who are doing this rather temporarily, who aspire to 
careers as scholars, my advice would be, get out of this sort of 
thing and get to being a scholar in some field as soon as you can, 
for my experience and my observation is that the work is so 
interesting and so engrossing and so fatiguing that you do not 
have the time and strength to be a successful administrator and 
a successful scholar at the same time. 

So if this is the sort of thing that will bring you satisfaction 
when you are forty and forty-five and fifty, well and good. 
But if it won’t, then I think the sooner you get out of it, the 
better, because it is intriguing, and before you know it, the 
years will slip by and it will be too late to do something else. 
The second bit of advice is this, which is perfectly patent I 
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think: You ought, in justice to yourselves, to promote your- 
selves more vigorously than you do. 

What I mean is this: There are deanships and presidencies 
vacant all the time, and yet it is rather seldom that you read of a 
registrar becoming a president. I do not know of any finer train- 
ing for the responsibility of the deanship and the presidency 
than the training that a person receives as a registrar. I covet 
for those places in the deanship and in the presidency you who 
have had the rich training in this administrative field. 

I am delighted to be with you, to meet you here in Buffalo, 
and I wish you abiding satisfaction in your deliberations. 


PRESIDENT MITCHELL: We stand adjourned then until the sec- 
tions are organized this afternoon. 

The meeting adjourned at two twenty-five o’clock to the 
—- of the University of Buffalo where a group picture was 
taken. 
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WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON SESSION 





APRIL 22, 1931 


The section meetings were held as scheduled at the University 
of Buffalo. For reports on these meetings see the Thursday 
afternoon business session. A more complete report from Sec- 
tion B.—Representatives of Liberal Arts Colleges, is also given 
in connection with the report on the Tuesday afternoon session. 

Following the section meetings, a delightful tea was tendered 
to the delegates by the University of Buffalo and the Buffalo 
State Teachers College. This was immediately followed by a 
trip to Niagara Falls with dinner at the General Brock Hotel. 
Both events were enjoyed by a large number of the delegates. 
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THURSDAY MORNING SESSION 


APRIL 23, 1931 


The meeting convened at nine-fifteen o’clock, Mr. G. P. Tuttle, 
of the University of Illinois, Chairman, presiding. 


CHAIRMAN TuTTLE: The convention will come to order. I 
take it that this open forum, when we all get together for dis- 
cussions, more or less is on trial. I think it is a question in the 
minds of the Executive Committee as to whether or not a group 
as large as this, representing as many types of institutions, can 
really discuss questions to advantage. 

It was tried last year at Memphis. I noticed we had two open 
forums of this nature at Memphis, and it is now restricted to 
one. Possibly next year it will go out of existence. It seems 
to be on the wane. 

I personally have been very much interested in this sort of 
thing. In my own mind, it is questionable as to its value, but 
it at least depends more upon you than upon anyone else. I 
think there should be, in a convention of this kind, plenty of 
opportunity for discussion of common problems. If we ean do it 
in a meeting such as this, very good. 

The questions that were printed in the programs that you have 
are questions that were suggested by the membership of the 
Association. From the total number of questions which cov- 
ered a multitude of sins, the twelve that are printed in the pro- 
gram were chosen, they being the twelve which were mentioned 
most often in the returns from the questionnaire. 

On Tuesday, you were asked to vote on the four topics from 
the twelve that you wished to have discussed. If you have your 
programs before you, I will give you the numbers of the topics 
that were selected. The first three topics chosen had a vote that 
was very much larger than the votes on any other topics. 

The first topic is No. 9: ‘‘The registrar’s part in a personnel 
program. ”’ 

The second topie is No. 12: ‘‘How must the registrar change 
his procedure to keep in step with educational progress ?’’ 

The third is No. 1: ‘‘Use of college aptitude or psychological 
tests for entrance in place of subject-matter examinations and 
their administration. ”’ 

The fourth is No. 4: ‘‘Procedures in accepting extension 
work and the value of such work in comparison with residence 
work.”’ 
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No. 5: ‘‘College entrance requirements for specially qualified 
mature students,’’ and No. 6: ‘‘Plans for handling credits from 
nonaccredited colleges,’’ received an equal number of votes. If 
we have time we will go on to one or the other of those. 

As I said Tuesday, there is one subject which was mentioned 
so often in the returns from the questionnaire that it was put 
definitely upon the program. That is the Chicago Plan. While 
there were a great variety of subjects suggested by the regis- 
trars, still the Chicago Plan stood out in the original question- 
naire as the one thing more of us seemed interested in than in 
any other one subject. 

Consequently, in order to get that plan before us for dis- 
cussion, Mr. Roy W. Bixler was asked and consented to give a 
formal presentation of the plan. I am very glad to introduce 
Mr. Bixler at this time. 


THE REVISED EDUCATIONAL PLAN AT THE 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Roy W. Brxuer, Registrar, the University of Chicago 


The university opened its doors in 1892 with the announce- 
ment of an educational plan that attracted the attention of edu- 
cators throughout the world. At the first convocation, President 
Harper made the following statement: 

It is sufficient at this time to say that a work has begun 
which, so far as man ean tell, will develop along lines essen- 
tially different from those followed by other institutions of 
this country and of foreign countries. . . . That a century 
or more should have passed with no effort other than to 
duplicate efforts already made, is difficult to understand. 
The field for experimentation in educational work is as vast 
as any that may present itself in other departments of 
activity. If only those who experiment will be quick to dis- 
eard that which shows itself to be wrong, the cause of edu- 
cation has nothing to fear from experiment. 


President Harper’s spirit, so well expressed in the last sen- 
tence of the quotation, has never departed from the university. 
Now, it has been reinforced and encouraged by the courageous 
presence of a new leader and ‘‘that which has shown itself to be 
wrong’’ is being discarded with a revision of the educational 
plan which challenges the world anew. 

Under the leadership of President Hutchins, the University 
Senate, on October 22, 1930, approved an administrative reor- 
vanization which laid the foundation of the revised educational 
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plan. This reorganization is presented graphically in Charts 
1 and 2, the old plan in the former and the revised plan in the 
latter. The professional schools are shown in these charts in 
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order to complete the picture, but the reorganization involves 
only the work in Arts, Literature, and Science.* 
The revised plan provides a well integrated program at all 





* The School of Commerce and Administration has adopted the comprehensive \ 
examination and is revising the curriculum and methods of instruction, quite in 
harmony with the division in Arts, Literature, and Science, but this work antedates 
the latter revision and is being carried on independent of it. 
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levels of education in these fields. It has given real meaning to 
the Junior Colleges, whose relation to the other divisions of the 
university has been the subject of so much debate, by designating 
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them one of the five divisions, to be known as the College of 
Arts, Literature, and Science, and assigning to them, thus re- 
named and reorganized, the specific function of general educa- 
tion. It integrates the Senior Colleges and Graduate Schools 

Although it is not shown in Chart 2, a medical school is being developed in the 


Biological Science Division which will confer the M.D. degree at the same level 
at which it is conferred by Rush Medical College. 
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of Arts, Literature, and Science, by obliterating the gap between 
them and subdividing them, thus consolidated, into four divi- 
sions, the Humanities, the Social Sciences, the Physical Sciences, 
and the Biological Sciences. To these four divisions, and to the 
professional schools, has been assigned the function of special- 
ized training. 

Articulation of the college with the four upper divisions is 
guaranteed by the provision that every member of the faculty 
of the college is, also, a member of the faculty of one of the 
upper divisions, and by the further provision that all chairmen 
of departments, whether or not they teach in the college, are 
members of the faculty of the college. 

Articulation of advanced undergraduates and graduate work 
is guaranteed by the consolidation of the senior college and 
graduate work in each of the four upper divisions. 

Each of the five divisions is presided over by a dean, and the 
total program of the college and the four upper divisions and 
the professional schools is eodrdinated by the Dean of the Fac- 
ulties and the General Administrative Board. 

Under the old plan, the budgetary unit was the department. 
Under the revised plan the unit is the division. The number 
of budgets has thus been reduced by thirty-five. Formerly all 
departmental budgets were codrdinated by the Vice-President 
and Dean of Faculties. Now, the divisional deans codrdinate 
the departmental budgets and submit them to him in the form 
of divisional budgets. 

Under the old plan, there was no junior college budget, no 
senior college budget, no budget for the graduate schools. The 
deans, therefore, were powerless to develop a unified educational 
program. Under the revised plan there is a budget for each 
division, controlled by the dean. 

A unified program can now be developed. The function of the 
college, for example, is, primarily, to make a specific contribu- 
tion to general education, and the dean, having control of the 
funds to be devoted to the development of a general education 
program, will see that they are spent for that purpose. Under 
the system of departmental autonomy in budget control, the 
function of research and specialized training was commonly over- 
emphasized, because the departments are interested primarily 
in their investigations. 

The administrative reorganization that has been described 
very briefly removed the impedimenta, which were becoming 
more and more cumbersome with the rapid growth of the uni- 
versity, and defined the functions of the five new divisions. 

The college, having been charged with the responsibility of 
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discovering the objectives of a general education and of develop- 
ing a curriculum to achieve them, promptly created a curriculum 
committee which concentrated upon the problem for several 
weeks and came forth with a statement of objectives and a gen- 
eral plan which was approved by the University Senate on 
March 5, 1931. 

This plan rests upon five fundamental assumptions, justified 
by general experience and experimental work in the university. 
They are as follows: (1) Not all students in the college desire 
to prepare, or should prepare for specialized study; (2) a broad 
general education is equally appropriate for those who are seek- 
ing only a cultural training and those who are looking forward 
to specialized study; (3) a sharp distinction should be made 
between general education and specialized study; (4) students 
differ in their aptitudes and capacity to learn; (5) progress 
should be measured by real achievement. 

With these fundamental assumptions in mind, the curriculum 
committee proposed the following objectives of general educa- 
tion: 

1. The attainment of the minimum essentials of factual information and 
an introduction to the methods of thought and work in each of the four divi- 


sional fields. 

2. The attainment of such mastery of subject matter, techniques, skills, 
habits of thought, and methods of work in two of the four divisional fields 
as may be expected of a student who has pursued a one-year advanced divi- 


sional general course. 

3. The attainment of skill in the accurate and concise use of written 
English. 

4. The attainment of a mastery of a foreign language and a mastery of 
mathematies at the level of attainment that may be expected of a student 
who offers two acceptable entrance units. 


As an aid to the attainment of the first objective, a general 
course will be offered in each of the four divisional fields. Each 
of these courses will be under the direction of one member of the 
faculty of the division concerned who will be responsible for 
the organization and administration of the course. He will 
secure the aid and codperation of other members of the faculty 
in the preparation of the syllabus and the conduct of the course. 
It is expected that the course will be offered to large groups by 
the lecture method, supplemented by reading with the guidance 
of a syllabus, written reports, laboratory work, discussion 
groups, and individual consultations. ' 

As an aid to the attainment of the second objective, there will 
be offered in each of the four divisional fields a one-year ad- 
vanced divisional general course, or a one-year advanced con- 
ference course, or a sequence of three one-quarter courses in a 
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subject within the divisional field, or any two, or all three of 
these types of offerings. As in the case of the elementary divi- 
sional courses, a syllabus will be prepared for each of these 
advanced courses, and the person responsible for the course will 
have whatever instructional assistance he needs for the attain- 
ment of satisfactory educational results. 

As an aid to the attainment of the third objective, placement 
tests in English composition will be given at least three times a 
year, open to any student who desires to ascertain whether or 
not he may be exempt from further instruction. Instruction will 
be provided for those who need it. This instruction will be 
under the direction of an expert who will supervise experi- 
ments to determine the best methods of training students in the 
use of written English as a tool. 

As an aid to the attainment of the fourth objective, courses 
in foreign language, mathematics, statistics, and other tool sub- 
jects will be offered. 

Great flexibility will be allowed in the arrangement of the 
student program to provide for differences in preparation and 
individual educational plans, but, in general, all students will 
take each of the four elementary divisional general courses, two 
of the four advanced divisional courses, of which three types 
have already been described, and the appropriate courses in 
English composition, foreign language, and other tool subjects. 

Each of the other four divisions has curriculum committees at 
work, but their progress has been delayed pending the report 
of the college committee. Consequently, no specific report can 
be made at this time of the advanced curriculum. 

However, the administrative reorganization encourages a fun- 
damental reform in the educational program of the upper divi- 
sions, in that it marks the beginning of the elimination of de- 
partmental barriers which have always impeded the progress 
of the student whose interest leads him across departmental 
boundaries. The possibilities in this direction are illustrated by 
one project that has already been launched in the Division of 
Social Sciences. There has been organized a course of graduate 
study in the field of International Relations, which ignores the 
departmental boundaries in the division. The University Sen- 
ate, in the approval of this course of study, worded the resolu- 
tion in such a manner as to encourage similar projects in other 
divisions which might even cut across the boundaries of the 
divisions. 

The most important revision of the curriculum of advanced 
study will probably be worked out through this avenue, toward 
the development of a new concept of specialized study. The 
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traditional departments are almost wholly artificial divisions of 
knowledge, when looked at from the view point of social prob- 
lems. The narrow scholar who spends a generous portion of his 
life in research on ‘‘The Antepenult in Ovid’’ will find little 
encouragement in the concept of specialized study that promises 
to be developed by the revised plan at Chicago. 

In spite of the enthusiasm of the press over the announcement 
that the time serving and credit earning system is to be dis- 
earded, it will not be surprising if these features of the plan 
fade into relative insignificance within a decade, as the new 
concept of specialized study, made possible by the breaking down 
of the land-locked departmental system, begins to take definite 
form. 

The new curriculum and the discard of the credit system calls 
for a new type of measuring device. The revised plan assumes 
that progress from one educational level to the next should be 
based upon achievement, and denies that achievement can be 
measured by the completion of a prescribed number and distri- 
bution of courses, with a certain required average grade. As a 
substitute for credits and grades, a general, or comprehensive 
examination will be used exclusively for the measurement of 
progress from one educational level to another. Such an exami- 
nation will be given at the end of the first year and at the end 
of the second year in the college. Those who pass these exami- 
nations with a sufficiently high degree of excellence may con- 
tinue their education on the next level. All others will make 
an ‘‘honorable exit’’ from the college, in possession, it is hoped, 
of an adequate general education. Those who continue their 
education beyond the college will qualify for the Bachelor’s de- 
gree by passing another general examination. 

Instructors will continue to make quarterly reports. They 
will report each student as doing satisfactory or unsatisfactory 
work. These reports will be entered upon the permanent rec- 
ords and used in the transfer of students to other institutions, 
but will have no weight in the appraisal of the students’ eligi- 
bility for advancement from one educational level to another. 

Beginning with the class entering at the opening of the 
Autumn Quarter, October 1, 1931, those who enter with less than 
one year of advanced standing will go forward under the revised 
plan. The general examination for exit from the college will be 
given, first, in June, 1932. Those who enter in the next Autumn 
Quarter with more than one year of advanced standing will go 
forward under the old plan, but the opportunity to proceed on 
the old plan will be removed as soon as the university is pre- 
pared, fully, to administer the revised plan. All students who 
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matriculated before the adoption of the revised plan will be 
given a reasonable length of time to complete the old degree 
requirements and graduate under the old plan. Eventually, all 
entering undergraduate students, regardless of the advanced 
standing transferred, will be required to pass the general exami- 
nation for exit from the college, or an examination for admis- 
sion to an upper division, before being admitted to advanced 
study. It is presumed at this stage of the reorganization that 
graduates of accredited colleges and universities will be exempt 
from this examination and the examination for the Bachelor’s 
degree. 

How has the registrar’s office been affected by the reorgani- 
zation ? 

The registrar is secretary of the faculties and has charge of 
admission, student records, and registration. The first function 
has not been changed except that the number of faculties has 
been increased by two. It is too early. to predict with any defi- 
niteness what changes will be made in the requirements for ad- 
mission. 

The officer of admissions sees a greater need than ever for 
careful selection, because of the increased difficulty of early 
elimination of the inferior students who succeed in evading the 
snares he sets for them. The present requirements were designed 
to serve the credit system and it may be found that new snares 
will have to be discovered to intercept the poor risks in the 
revised plan. At any rate, the present system will be tested and, 
if found to be inadequate, will be revised or discarded for a 
better one. 

Many changes will be made in the form of student records. 
Certain functions will be discarded and others will be acquired. 
Attendance records, for example, will be discontinued, and the 
adding machine will no longer be needed in determining whether 
or not a student may be graduated. On the other hand, new 
problems will be encountered in transferring students to other 
institutions, etc. These and many other similar revisions will 
be made, but it is not anticipated that a radical change of the 
system will be necessary, because students will continue to reg-. 
ister for courses and quarterly instructors’ reports will continue 
to be required. 

One feature of the administrative reorganization that has not 
been mentioned affects the registrar’s office materially. This 
is the creation of a new administrative officer with the title of 
Dean of Students and University Examiner. 

As soon as the new administrative units became operative, it 
became apparent that certain functions could be administered 
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more effectively if they could be codrdinated under a new head. 
The construction and administration of the comprehensive ex- 
aminations, for example, constituted a major problem. The 
diseard of the credit system and its attendant features enlarged 
the need for a more effective program of educational guidance. 
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There were several administrative departmental budgets for 
which no provision had been made for codrdination. These 
dangling functions were of sufficient importance to justify the 
creation of a new administrative officer, in reality, a new divi- 
sion of student relations, although it has not so designated. 
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The registrar’s office, the Board of Vocational Guidance and 
Placement, the administration of residence halls and all similar 
administrative relations of the university with students are co- 
ordinated by this officer. The relation of the registrar’s office 
to the Dean of Students and his student deans in the college and 
the upper divisions, and to the deans of the divisions, is shown 
in Chart 3. The student deans in the divisions are responsible 
for the educational guidance program, under the general super- 
vision of the Dean of Students. 

The registrar’s office, located as it is, in the center of this 
division of student relations, occupies a most strategic position. 
The set-up is ideal for the development of a real program of 
educational guidance, and the registrar, the logical custodian 
of the records, is in a position to play an important réle. 

The first steps have already been taken in the direction of 
complete centralization of the student records now in use, which 
will result in the elimination of duplicated records and the larger 
use of mechanical aids. There is no doubt that this new officer 
will be able to bring about a coordination of the agencies deal- 
ing with student relations that will be of great practical value to 
the university. 

Perhaps there will come, at the University of Chicago, the 
realization of every registrar’s dream, viz., a well-developed 
personnel service and a thoroughly centralized file of student 
personnel records, residing in an administrative building defi- 
nitely planned for the organization housed within it. If not, 
the development of the university’s relations with students will 
not have made the progress adequately provided for in the reor- 
ganization. 


CHAIRMAN TUTTLE: We are very much indebted to Mr. Bixler 
for this presentation of the Chicago Plan, and I am sure that 
you will have many questions to ask him. The topic is now open 
for discussion. ’ 

I appreciate the fact that Mr. Bixler has presented an exhaus- 
tive statement of the situation, but I can’t believe he has an- 
swered all the questions you have. 


Miss Emma E. Deters (University of Buffalo, Buffalo): May 
I inquire from Mr. Bixler whether or not the University of Chi- 
cago plans to give degrees with honor, and whether, if they are 
to grant degrees with honor, they will be based upon the results 
of comprehensive examination ? 


Mr. Brxier: I can not answer the question definitely, because, 
as I said, the upper divisions have not yet formulated their 
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eurricula. But I think I can safely say that the university will 
offer the degree with honors and it will be based upon compre- 
hensive examination. 


Mr. J. G. Quick (University of Pittsburgh): May I ask Mr. 
Bixler if you plan to operate what might be called a dual system 
of recording for use within the institution as well as for tran- 
script purposes, so that the work may be interpreted in terms of 
the credits now used in other institutions? 


Mr. Brxuer: Yes. 
Mr. Quick: Continuously ? 


Mr. Brxter: That is exactly what we expect that we shall 
have to do, as long as there are institutions working on a dif- 
ferent plan. And that will be a long time, I presume. 


Miss D. L. Crockett (Russell Sage College, Troy, New York) : 
What will be the problem of the student who wishes to transfer 
to the University of Chicago from another college? Will he be 
accepted at the beginning of the sophomore or junior year? 


Mr. Brxter: For the present, the students who transfer with 
more than nine majors of advanced standing will be accepted 
under the old plan, but as soon as the university is prepared to 
do so, all students coming in with advanced standing will be 
required to take an examination, that is, perhaps if they come 
in with less than two years of advanced standing, they will be 
enrolled in the college and will be given the privilege of taking 
the examination for exit from the college or entrance into an 
upper division as soon as they think they are ready for it. Thev 
may take it upon entrance, if they think they are ready for it at 
that time. 


Mr. C. S. Wimxins (John Tarleton Agricultural College, 
Stephenville, Texas): How will these comprehensive examina- 
tions be recorded in the office, as satisfactory or unsatisfactory ? 


Mr. BrxutErR: The details have not been worked out. The 
type of records you indicate will certainly be made. I think 
there will also be a more complete rating. Other grades of suc- 
cess in the examination will be recorded, because if we are going 
to allow a student to graduate with honor, it will be necessary 
to evaluate the comprehensive examination. 


Mr. H. C. Dorcas (State University of Iowa, Iowa City) : 
Will the transcript form, which is to be adopted to the new 
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plan, give a brief description of the content of the comprehensive 
examination? 


Mr. Brxuter: The comprehensive examinations will be pub- 
lished and will be available to the registrar who is receiving one 
of our students, as will the syllabi of all courses. 


Mr. W. J. SPENCE (University of Manitoba, Winnipeg, Can- 
ada): Will the comprehensive examination be a content exami- 
nation or a general examination with design to test the standard 
of achievement? 


Mr. BrixuteR: That is also a difficult question to answer, be- 
cause the Board of Examiners has not yet gone far enough in 
their plans to make it possible to answer it. But I think I can 
safely say that the examination will be composed of a variety of 
types of questions. 

There will be a content examination, of course, but the exami- 
nation on the whole will be designed to test the degree of achieve- 
ment in a general way,—the ability of the student to marshal a 
body of facts for his use. 


Mr. Ira M. SmitH (University of Michigan, Ann Arbor) : 
I believe you stated that the instructors would make quarterly 
reports in each course. Do you anticipate asking the instructors 
to send in reports other than the scholastic standing in that 
particular course? In other words, do you expect them to re- 
port on character traits or anything of the sort? 


Mr. Brxter: As far as the registrar’s office is concerned, in 
the present organization, the only reports that will be required 
to be sent to us will be the scholastic standing of the student. 
However, the instructors do now send personnel reports to the 
dean’s office, and those will be continued. 

If all these records are centralized in the registrar’s office, 
then I would answer ‘‘Yes’’ to your question. 


Mr. SmitH: Are those reports sent year by year—first year, 
second year, and so on? 


Mr. Brxuer: They are sent quarter by quarter. 
Mr. SmitH: Beginning with the first year? 
Mr. Brxter: Yes, in connection with specific courses. 


Mr. G. L. Harrett (Millsaps College, Jackson, Mississippi) : 
Is there any limit upon the acceleration of the student in his 
progress from division to division ? 
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What I mean is this: How soon, upon consultation with the 
dean or others, may the student finish his prescribed work, finish 
for the degree? 


Mr. BrxLer: The student may take the examination whenever 
he and his adviser agree that he is prepared to take it. We an- 
ticipate that the average student will finish the requirements for 
the degree in about the four years; that the superior student 
will be able to get through in less than that time, and that the 
inferior student may take more time. 


Miss F. Smitru (Wellesley College, Wellesley, Mass.): If the 
student fails in the comprehensive examination to pass from the 
junior to advanced college, will he or she ever have a chance 
to try again? 

Mr. Brxter: Yes; the president says he may have as many 
chances as he wants, but I think we shall find, when we begin 
to administer it, that there will have to be some limitation. 


Mr. D. L. Rich (University of Michigan, Ann Arbor): You 
speak of an examination for exit from the college and another 
examination for admission to the senior division. Is that the 
same examination? Will the examination for exit from the 
college admit to any one of the upper divisions? 


Mr. Brxter: That will depend upon the other divisions. I 
think in general the examination for exit from the college will 
be accepted by the divisions as an examination for entrance to 
the divisions. However, the divisions may make a supplement- 
ary examination. 


Miss E. YAKELEY (Michigan State College, East Lansing): I 
am wondering about the students entering for graduate work. 
I understand they will be required to take examinations. But 
how long will the university recognize diplomas from other in- 
stitutions before starting this examination ? 


Mr. Brxuer: As far as we know now, there is no plan to 
require graduates of accredited colleges and universities to take 
an entrance examination. Whether or not that will be done in 
the future, I can’t say. But it seems at present as if we may 
continue to accept them as we do now, on the basis of their 
degrees. 

The time that will be necessary for him to finish the require- 
ments for the advanced degree will vary with the student. 


CHAIRMAN TuTTLE: Mr. Bixler, some of your neighbors have 
been wondering about something—I happen to be one of them. 
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You give an honorable exit at the end of two years. I am won- 
dering if there is any thought at the University of Chicago to- 
ward reimbursing some of the rest of us who will probably get 
those students. 


Mr. BIXLER: We don’t reimburse you now. 


Mr. F. E. Aven (University of Colorado, Boulder): I am in- 
terested in the coordination of guidance activities. I would like 
to have Mr. Bixler enlarge on that phase of his report. 


Mr. BIxLer: That is shown on chart 3. The Dean of Stu- 
dents has a position codrdinate with the deans of the divisions 
and also with the dean of the college. 

In each of the divisions, and also in the college, there will be 
student deans, who are directly responsible to the dean of stu- 
dents. The student deans in the divisions and in the college 
will be responsible for the program of educational guidance 
under the general supervision of the Dean of Students. 

At present we have in the college a staff of ten deans, who 
have charge of the freshmen students. That is, the freshmen 
are distributed among those ten deans upon entrance. They 
carry them through in their educational guidance work until 
they are out of the college. Those ten deans are under the gen- 
eral supervision of an assistant dean, who is responsible directly 
to the dean of students. 

In the upper divisions, the educational guidance will be car- 
ried forward by the departmental counselors. We have a coun- 
selor in each department. As soon as a student is admitted to a 
division, he will be placed under the general supervision of a 
departmental counselor in the field in which he is going to do 
his major work. That departmental counselor will carry him 
through to graduation with a bachelor’s degree. 


Mr. ADEN: May I ask a further question? Are those deans 
professors, or are they paid deans, such as we have in the deans 
of colleges? 


Mr. BrxLterR: The deans are members of the instructional 
staff, who are relieved, or at least in the future will be relieved, 
of a certain amount of teaching in order to do their work. 


Mr. H. Kurant (American University of Beirut, Syria): Will 
the University of Chicago award a certificate on the completion 
of their education? Will they do so in the case of the students 
who are not eligible for further study ? 


Mr. BrxuEr: I can’t say. That question as yet has not been 
raised at the university, so far as I know. We are going to issue 
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a certificate at the end of the college for those who earn their 
honorable exit from the college, but whether or not that will be 
done if the student is not eligible for admission to an upper 
division, I am not certain. I presume that it should be done. 
I am glad you raised that question. 


Mr. C. F. Ross (Allegheny College, Meadville, Pa.): Is there 
any other terminology which is used for the second level of 
education than the divisions? Has the term senior college passed 
out completely ? 


Mr. Brxter: Yes, that has passed out. So has the term junior 
college passed out. 


CHAIRMAN TUTTLE: Ordinarily a pioneer in any field is re- 
quired to stand a good deal of criticism. You have been asking 
Mr. Bixler questions. They are good questions, but remember, 
you are discussing the Chicago Plan now, and if you have ob- 
jections to it, you had better state them, because this is your 
last and only opportunity. 

I am surprised there are no doubting Thomases here. I see 
some frowning faces. I understand the new president of the 
University of Chicago spent an entire evening with his faculty, 
raising objections to this plan, and incidentally answering them. 


Mr. Ira M. SuiruH (University of Michigan): On that point. 
several years ago, in the University of Wisconsin they under- 
took an experimental college, and all the rest of us said, ‘‘ Let 
Wisconsin try it.’’ That is what I say to Chicago. 


Miss Mary B. J. Lenn (Hunter College of New York City, 
New York): Do I understand the previously existing depart- 
mental lines have been abolished and replaced by divisional 
lines? 


Mr. Bixuter: I would not like to say that they have been 
abolished. I did say the first step had been taken in the break- 
ing down of the departmental lines. 

The very fact that we have no departmental budget is one 
step in that direction. We have divisional budgets, and the 
educational program will be controlled by the dean of the divi- 
sion. I should say also that the degrees will be conferred in the 
division rather than in the department, as they have been here- 
tofore. 

It will be possible to organize a course of study which will 
cut across departmental lines, and even across divisional lines. I 
think the reorganization which is coming in the upper levels will 
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result in an organization of courses in fields of knowledge, 
which will cut across departmental and divisional boundaries. 


Miss LEHN: May I ask you if your administration feels it 
will be easy for the faculty and teachers to adjust themselves to 


that change? 


Mr. Brxuer: I think the administration does. I don’t know 
whether the faculty or teachers do or net. 


Mr. R. N. Ciack (Alma College, Alma, Michigan): At the 
present time I believe the fact that a man gets a degree from a 
senior college does not necessarily mean that he will be admitted 
to all graduate schools. Isn’t that true? 


Mr. Bixter: If he has a degree from the University of Chi- 
cago— 

Mr. CLack: (Interrupting) For example, the Medical College 
does not admit all applicants. Will that be true under the new 
plan? If a man finishes his divisional level or the year level, 
will he be automatically admitted to the graduate schools? 


Mr. BrixLtEr: I don’t think so, especially in the Medical 
School, where there is selection. 


Mr. Cuack: Then there would have to be a difference in cer- 
tificates. 


Mr. BIxLter: There will be in the bachelor’s degree, 1 am 
sure. I am not sure about the certificate for exit from the col- 
lege. 


Miss Mary Hope Westsrook (Western Carolina Teachers’ 
College, Cullawhee, North Carolina): What about the student 
who has finished the college level and has been out of school two 
years, and then wishes to come back? Will it be necessary for 
him to take another examination if he has had honorable exit 
from the college? 


Mr. BIxter: If he met the requirements for entrance to the 
upper division before he left the University of Chicago, he will 
not have to take another examination. 


Mr. R. N. Dempster (Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, 
Md.): I would like to say one little word to help Chicago out. 
I feel that Hopkins is in the same situation as Chicago. 

For several years we have maintained a dual system; that 
is, students who complete satisfactorily two years of college 
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work, either at Hopkins or elsewhere, are eligible for admission 
to our School of Higher Studies, and they may candidate imme- 
diately for the Master of Arts Degree or the Doctor of Philoso- 
phy Degree. 

I was telling Mr. West a few minutes ago that a youngster I 
taught in high school, who did not graduate from high school, 
who did not graduate from college, last year received his Ph.D. 
degree with Phi Beta Kappa honors. It shows what is possible 
when you have a flexible educational system. 

Now in order to meet the requirements of the mid-Victorian 
university—and possibly the chairman represents one, I don’t 
know—we have to maintain another system, that is, a so-called 
senior college. 

Students who complete the junior college work have to apply 
for admission to the senior college, where we will continue for 
the time being—I don’t know how long—to award the bachelor 
of arts degree. 

A certain portion of the paper that I read dealt with the re- 
organized program of the senior college. We are trying to make 
it possible for the students to concentrate and to work out a 
major with certain cognate subjetts. 

I know that the work we are doing at Hopkins is successful. 


Our customary graduating class in liberal arts numbers about 
70 to 80. This year that number is cut in half. Most of those 
students have gone into the School of Higher Studies. This is 
fortunate this year, because jobs are scarce, and I am afraid we 
would not be able to place the full senior class if they were to 
graduate. Thank you. 


CHAIRMAN TUTTLE: Possibly you would like to train your 
guns for a moment upon Mr. Dempster. If you have any ques- 
tions about the Johns Hopkins plan that you would like to ask, 
I am sure he would be glad to answer you. 


Mr. J. R. Ropinson (George Peabody College for Teachers, 
Nashville, Tenn.) : I would like to ask Mr. Bixler what is the 
present feeling of the student body at Chicago? Is there any 
particular feeling of uneasiness? 


Mr. Brxuer: I think there is. 

We have found, in the office of admissions, that the number 
of students coming to the office asking for application blanks, 
getting ready to make application for admission to the univer- 
sity, has inereased. The increase seems to be divided about 
equally between the group of students who are trying to get in 
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before the new plan goes into effect and those who are coming 
because of the new plan. 

There is one very interesting observation. We are consider- 
ably ahead of our schedule this year in the number of freshmen 
applications we have received up to date, which I ean explain 
only on the grounds of the new plan. 


CHAIRMAN TUTTLE: Are there any further questions? 

Mr. Bixler, I would like to ask if, when the new plan is in 
full operation, it shouldn’t be easier for Illinois to trim Chicago 
at football? 


Mr. Brxter: It couldn’t be. 


CHAIRMAN TUTTLE: I think the records show that is a proper 
answer. 

Are there any other serious questions? We still have time if 
you haven’t had enough of the Chicago Plan and if Mr. Bixler 
can still stand. 


Miss E. OLESEN (University of Idaho, Moscow, Idaho): | 
would like to know how many other institutions have a similar 
plan in operation, or are thinking of adopting one. 


CHAIRMAN TUTTLE: How many institutions have a plan simi- 
lar to the Chicago Plan in operation or are thinking of adopting 
such a plan? Let’s have a show of hands. 

Three hands were raised. 

Does that answer your question, Miss Olesen ? 


Miss OLESEN: Yes, it does. 

Miss Leone A. HArtTMAN (Wisconsin University, Madison, 
Wis.) : I should like to ask Mr. Bixler what are the special pro- 
visions for satisfying the foreign language requirements? Is 
that accomplished by examination ? 


Mr. Brxuer: The College Curriculum Committee fixed, as one 
of the objectives, the mastery of a foreign language equivalent 
to the knowledge the student would be expected to have who 
has passed through two entrance units. If a student comes into 
the university with those two entrance units, he will not have to 
do any further work in foreign language. 


Miss HAartMAN: But does he have to pass an examination on 
that nigh school work? 


Mr. Brxuer: No, not if he has the two entrance units. If 
he doesn’t have the two entrance units, he will have to pass the 
examination. 
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CHAIRMAN TUTTLE: This question may have been asked, but 
if so, I missed it. 

Will you admit directly to your upper divisions from other 
institutions—that is, a student who has the equivalent of the 
work in your college ? 


Mr. BrxutEr: At the present we will admit those people to the 
upper divisions just as we have in the past, without examination, 
but as soon as the university is ready, those people will be re- 
quired to take an examination which will be equivalent to the 
examination we required for exit from the college. Or if it 
works out that a supplementary examination for admission to 
the divisions is prescribed, then they will take that examination. 


Mr. R. E. Hm (Louisville University, Louisville, Ky.) : 
What modification, if any, will be made in your transcripts, 
and what will be the result if there is modification so that dis- 
tinctive courses are not listed on your transcript? What will 
be the result of the new form in regard to the requirements for 
admission to the Medical School, we will say? 


Mr. Brxuer: The transcript, of course, will include the records 
of the college and the records of the student in the division. 
If he is a graduate student applying for admission to the Medical 
School, for example, which requires a bachelor’s degree, I could 
tell you a certain program he might take. 

Here is a typical program for a student who is interested in 
ehemistry. In his first year, he will take the general course in 
humanities, continuing throughout the year; the general course 
in social sciences, continuing throughout the year; mathematics, 
in his first and second quarter, or physics possibly in his second 
quarter, physics in his third quarter; a foreign language in his 
first two quarters, and English composition perhaps in his third 
quarter. 

That is just a typical program which has been laid out so 
that one may see what it would look like. 

The student will be taking four courses each quarter, and in 
transferring the student from another institution, each of those 
four courses could be evaluated as equivalent to two and a half 
semester hours. And in transferring to another institution it 
will be necessary for us to give the receiving college the infor- 
mation that the registrar will have to have in order to translate 
that record into terms of his own semester hour or quarter hour 
plan. 


Mr. Hix: In the college, in the first two years of the four, 
you will, in addition to the general courses you mentioned a short 
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time ago, find it necessary to give the minimum requirements 
courses as demanded by the American Medical Association, will 
you not? 


Mr. Bixuer: Yes, that will be taken care of. I have some- 
what here a typical program for the student who is interested 
in medicine, a premedical student. The program is going to be 
flexible enough so that all those requirements can be taken 
care of. 


Mr. D. L. Rich (University of Michigan, Ann Arbor): Is it 
correct to say that the work of the first two years is so arranged 
as practically to forbid specialization? You compel a certain 
spread of work in the first two years, whereas the last two years 
are so arranged to compel a certain amount of specialization. 


Mr. BIxueEr: Yes. 


Mr. Rico: Has there been any objection to compelling a stu- 
dent to decide upon his life work at the end of the second year? 
Is that too early to specialize? 


Mr. Brx.Eer: There has been quite a good deal of criticism on 
the part of the members of the divisional faculties. Of course, 
they would all like to have the students begin specializing as soon 
as they enter the university. I do not think there is any special 
opposition to the compelling of specialization at the end of the 
college. 


Mr. G. W. LAMKE (University of Washington, St. Louis, Mo.) : 
Did I understand you to say that you would require for the 
bachelor’s degree a knowledge of foreign language equivalent to 
two years of high school, and no more? 


Mr. Brxuer: Yes, that is our requirement at present. It has’ 
been for many years. 


Mr. LamMKeE: It seems to me that requirement is very low. 
Mr. BIxutER: That is the way we want it. 


SECRETARY Kerr: Mr. Bixler, what provision, if any, is made 
for students to transfer from one of the divisions to another, 
after say a year’s work? Will that be a simple process, and if 
he dees so, will that lengthen his time to finish the division 
work ? 


Me. Brxuer: I think there will be no difficulty in transfer- 
ring. There is a possibility that some little time will be lost. 
But if he transfers at the end of his first year, for example, or 
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at the end of his first or second quarter in divisional work, I 
don’t think there should be any time lost. 

That is all under consideration by the committees now at 
work on the curriculum. Each of the divisional committees will 
propose—and some of them have already proposed—in a pre- 
liminary form, a curriculum for the division. And then it is 
planned that those committees will finally work together in 
coordinating the curriculum for all four divisions. 


Mr. C. F. Ross (Allegheny College, Meadville, Pa.): In re- 
gard to the matter of foreign language, will the graduate school 
require a reading knowledge of French and German? 


Mr. Brxter: I am satisfied that all divisions will require a 
reading knowledge of French and German for the Ph.D. 


Mr. Ross: If only one language is given in the college and 
divisions, how will the graduate get his preparation? 


Mr. BrxLer: All the languages will be offered in the college 
and the upper divisions. It will be possible for a student to get 
it in his undergraduate program. 


Miss E. YAKELEY (Michigan State College, East Lansing, 
Michigan) : I would like to ask Mr. Bixler if there is any intent 
on the part of the university, after the plans are fairly settled, 
‘to publish any sort of booklet that would give us a good deal of 
this detailed information. 


Mr. Brxuter: Of course, it will all come out in our regular 
announcements. We have already published some booklets. 
There is one on the table at the rear of the room, which has 
been printed for the information of high school principals and 
teachers. I think I brought enough along for each one of you 
to have a copy if you care to have it. But it won’t tell you 
much more than I have told you, although it will tell it in a dif- 
ferent way. 


Mr. G. W. LAMKE (Washington University, St. Louis): Will 
you continue to give both the Ph.B. and the Bachelor of Arts 
degrees ? 


Mr. Brxuter: I presume we shall. The Humanities Division 
will give only the A.B. The Social Science Division I think, 
although it has not been decided, will probably give the Ph.B. 
degree. 


Mr. LamKE: Will you give the Ph.B. for the foreign language 
requirements of which you spoke? 
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Mr. Brxter: We have always required the foreign language 
for the Ph.B. degree. The only degree in which the language 
requirement will be greatly changed is the A.B., and I think the 
new A.B. will not specifically require classical languages. I 
think there will be an option. 


Mr. H. Kurani (American University of Beirut, Syria): In 
the case of American education, there are so many students who 
seek their college training not for education so much as for the 
degree. I am wondering whether this new plan in Chicago, by 
encouraging the offering of two certificates instead of one, will 
not promote that same criticism against American education. 
I am wondering, if one of the essentials of the new plan is to 
place the emphasis on achievement, whether Chicago is justified 
in giving a special certificate of general education. 


Mr. Brxuter: I think we are, Mr. Kurani, because the college 
program represents one very definite achievement. Why isn’t 
it just as important that that should be recognized in the form 
of a certificate as to recognize the achievement at the other 
levels? Isn’t it just as important as to recognize the achieve- 
ment at the upper level in the form of a bachelor’s degree? 


CHAIRMAN TuTTLE: I think that is a splendid question. It 
puts Mr. Bixler on the defensive. 
Is there anyone who would have a different answer on that? 


Mr. KuraAnr: You see it makes a class distinction of those who 
finish their general education. Couldn’t you give a statement 
that this student has completed so many hours of work in the 
college, instead of giving a general certificate? Wouldn’t that 
put the emphasis in the right. place ? 


Mr. BrxuerR: That is what it amounts to, I think. It will be 
simply a piece of paper that will certify to the student that he 
has satisfactorily completed what we have defined as general 
education. Now, we don’t compel the student to take it. 


Mr. J. G. Quick (University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa.) : 
Will there be an attempt to segregate the students in the first 
two years in the college into groups, the lowest of which per- 
haps may be expected not to go beyond the second year? 


Mr. Brxter: I can answer that only in the form of a guess. 
I think that there will be. I think that sort of thing will be 
developed in the guidance program. 

Me. Quick: The certificate will be granted ? 
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Mr. Brxuer: The certificate will be granted at the end of two 
years, provided the student wants it and provided he gets that 
far. But undoubtedly we shall have to develop methods of 
determining whether or not a student is going to be able to go 
on. Some of them will drop by the wayside. Others will go 
on through. 


Mr. J. R. Ropinson (George Peabody College for Teachers, 
Nashville, Tenn.): On the degree put ‘‘honorable exit.”’ 


Mr. Brxuer: I shall pass that suggestion on. 


SECRETARY Kerr: I have one other question. Does this re- 
organization mean a great deal in the budget? I mean to say, 
does it mean an increased staff to handle the same number of 
students? 


Mr. Brxuer: I think it will probably be a more expensive type 
of education, especially in college. Of course, it will be much 
more expensive in these first few years than it will be in the 
future. But I think everybody expects that in the college it 
will be a more expensive type of education, but that is one 
thing in its favor. 


CHAIRMAN TUTTLE: I don’t wish to hurry you from this 
topic. Are there any questions before we pass to the next 
subject ? 


Mr. W. S. Horrman (Pennsylvania State College, State Col- 
lege, Pa.): I should like to have just one further statement on 
that very last phrase. 


CHAIRMAN TuTTLE: Repeat it. 


Mr. HorrMan: Mr. Bixler said perhaps a more expensive edu- 
cation would be for the better. 


Mr. BrxLtEr: You are putting me on the defensive. You want 
me to say why I think it will be more expensive? 


Mr. Horrman: No. You said if it were more expensive, it 
would be for the better. 


Mr. Brxuer: The thing that is back of that statement is the 
knowledge that better instruction is going to be given to fresh- 
men than has been in the past. For example, we have used 
instructors to a large extent for the instruction of freshmen. 
We are going to use professors and heads of departments to a 
much greater extent than ever in the past. And there is going 
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to be more individual work with students. I don’t see how 
that program could fail to be more expensive. 


CHAIRMAN TUTTLE: Are there any other questions? 


Mr. G. L. Harrevu (Millsaps College, Jackson, Mississippi) : 
If the questions and criticisms have all been made, I have just 
a word of commendation. 

For a long time I have looked forward to some one stepping 
out in the front and saying to the young people, ‘‘Go to it!’’ 
Of course, we who are in educational work are conservative. 
But every now and then there steps out in front of us a pro- 
gressive. 

I remember, thirty years or more ago, sitting at the feet of 
President Harper and hearing some of his dreams related. And 
then I read that President Hutchins is going to make it possible 
for a young man to go through college—I used the word accele- 
ration a while ago, advisedly—by finding what he is capable of 
doing after he gets in college, and then accelerating him along 
the way. 

I join with Dempster—not that my institution which is a 
smaller college, is undertaking the same plan—as I see an op- 
portunity for the young men to make individual advancement. 


CHAIRMAN TUTTLE: I am sure we all appreciate very much 
indeed Mr. Bixler’s original paper and his willingness to answer 
questions. I want to say that as far as the remainder of the 
program is concerned, it is going to be largely up to you. We 
are not going to have Mr. Bixler up here in front to shoot ques- 
tions at. You will have to shoot them at each other and make 
your own discussion throughout. There are no prepared papers 
on these subjects, though we have asked different members of 
the Association to introduce them briefly. The success or failure 
of this session is going to depend upon you. 

As nearly as it was possible for you to do so, you have chosen 
the subjects, and I am very hopeful that we may have good 
discussion of them. 

The first subject that I will call off, which is the one that had 
the largest number of votes, is No. 9 on your program, ‘‘The 
registrar’s part in a personnel program.’’ I have asked Mr. 
Ira M. Smith of the University of Michigan to introduce this 
subject briefly. 


Mr. Ira M. SmituH: I would like to restate Mr. Gillis’ advice 
of years past, to always consider the registrar’s office as a service 
station, and to keep down any petty jealousy or petty ambition 
you might have that should not be there. In so doing, I think 
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you will advance the cause of your particular office and also 
the cause of the institution. 

In the last few years we have found creeping in, and edging a 
little bit into the domain of the registrar, a new officer, and he 
has been styled the personnel officer. Of course, any new thing 
that is started in an institution is shot at from every angle, and 
the personnel officer has had his knocks, so much so that the 
very word ‘‘personnel’’ has the same effect on a literary faculty 
that a red flag has when waved in front of a ferocious bull. 
Consequently, therefore, we have come to the conclusion in 
Michigan that we want to avoid that word ‘‘personnel.’’ 

The small institution has one problem for the registrar and a 
large institution has another problem. The problems are so 
many and varied that in the small institution the registrar 
might very properly undertake the personnel work, whereas in 
the larger institution he could not possibly undertake that work. 
I am not going to elaborate on that statement, but I think it is so. 
I believe the organization setup on the charts submitted from 
Chicago indicate that, and I think it is a proper and a fair 
setup. I think it will advance the registrar in the organization, 
when he shows a willingness to codperate to the good of the 
university as a whole. 

That reminds me of what has been said that to work as a 
member of a committee and not as the chairman of the committee 
enables one sometimes to do more guiding and directing work 
than would be possible as chairman. We have on our campus 
a dean who prides himself in saying that he is a member of 
fifty-seven or more varieties of committees, but chairman of 
none, and that as a member he ean put in suggestions and have 
work done that could not be done if he were chairman of that 
committee. 

I feel that possibly the registrar could do the same type of 
thing. At the University of Michigan we have recently appoint- 
ed a counselor to new students, which is in effect the beginning 
of the personnel program for students entering as freshmen and 
by transfer. The position of counselor to new students has 
grown out of the directorship of Freshman Week, which was 
originally placed in the hands of a faculty member. 

Our record will show complete codperation on the part of 
the registrar’s staff with this counselor to new students, without 
any jealousy in the least. In fact, when the counselor to new 
students was appointed last year, and no office space was avail- 
able for him, the recorder’s division of the registrar’s office 
moved out of a certain nice little office to place him in it, so he 
would be close to the records. 
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If you will undertake to work with the setup that your presi- 
dent sees fit to appoint, you will find that the advancement of 
the office, the welfare of the students, and the good of the whole 
institution will be advanced. 

I have just raised a few questions. I feel that the registrars 
of the small institutions could well undertake the work of the 
personnel officer of that institution. Shall we say this might be 
done in institutions of less than one thousand? I am not sure 
but that might be a good point. From there on, I have a feeling 
the registrar should work with and not be the personnel officer. 


CHAIRMAN TuTTLE: You have heard the question stated by 
Mr. Smith. It is now open for discussion. It seems to me that 
it should receive rather full discussion if we can see on the 
horizon the development of a new line of work that affects our 
offices. We certainly should be interested in discussing how this 
may affect our situation. 

Mr. Smith suggests that the registrar in a small institution 
might well be the personnel officer, but that in the larger insti- 
tutions probably there would develop a separate officer. Isn’t 
there some one here who would take exception to that generai 
statement? I don’t like a discussion that is all on one side. | 
would like to get a little conflict of ideas started here. 


Mr. C. E. DEAKINnS (James Milliken University, Decatur, Illi- 
nois): We have no personnel officer, and since our institution 
has fallen into the class of small institutions, I would like to 
have Mr. Smith tell me what some of the things the personnel 
officer is supposed to do are. Maybe I shall find some new jobs. 


Mr. SmitH: We have discontinued the personnel officer; re- 
member that. He is not a personnel officer; he is a counselor 
to new students. 


As a counselor to new students, he can first send out a sympa- 
thetic letter in response to the first inquiry, and from that 
point on, all he needs to do is to be just a common, ordinary 
human with a good deal of common sense and quite a bit of 
sympathy with every inquiry that comes in. 

The question that is answered in the first letter of inquiry 
leads to the application for admission. ‘The application for 
admission is received and the reply is made. The student is told 
where to go and whom to see when he comes, so that when he 
reaches town he will not be embarrassed by not knowing where 
to go and whom to see. From that point on it is a matter of 
just personal contacts. 
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I would say that the registrar’s duty is first to see to it that 
that boy is placed in the hands of an adviser who knows all 
about the boy, in so far as your correspondence will tell him, 
before he comes in. When the boy comes, place him in the 
hands of that adviser and the adviser from then on will do 
the contact work with the student. 

The adviser may be the counselor or the dean or the faculty 
adviser or whatnot. At all times the registrar should see to it 
that that adviser is funetioning properly. First, the registrar 
should not keep in his files everything about the boy and not 
let it out to the adviser in advance. 

We take care of that at the University of Michigan by placing 
in the hands of the adviser, who by the way has not more than 
twenty students in his care, a week or ten days in advance, the 
application blank, which is a rather lengthy affair, and all the 
information relating to the adjustment of his case, if it is an 
unusual ease, a low grade or honor ease. 

By the way, if he is an honor student, tell him so. I think 
it is nice to pass flowers to the living once in a while. 

Let the adviser have that information. The adviser will take 
a keen interest in the student if he learns that the boy has been 
out of school for two years, is the oldest of a group of six 
children, that the mother is dead and this boy had to work in 
a bakery, and fire the ovens in order to earn money to help the 
family along and come to school. 

I think that is one thing the registrar can do. I need not go on. 


Mr. F. E. ApEn (University of Colorado, Boulder, Col.): I 
happen to be both the registrar and counselor in a school of 
3,000. That is somewhat above the mark Mr. Smith has set. We 
have there this counselor system for freshmen. 

The problem we are continually facing is to work out this 
plan with counselors who are real counselors. I would like to 
have Mr. Smith or anyone else tell me how they train their 
counselors or cooperate with them to carry on this freshmen 
counseling. 


Mr. Smit: You can’t train one hundred per cent from a 
group of counselors, where you have to pick them from a faculty 
of a limited number. You will always have a number of those 
people who are unwilling to work codperatively. The only thing 
you can do is to from time to time eliminate those who are un- 
willing and gradually work into the counselor group those who 
are willing. 

It is very hard to get a group of one hundred or more coun- 
selors in an organization similar to ours who will be anything 
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like 100 per cent perfect. But you can approach that. And as 
time goes on, by directing those counselors, by having confer- 
ences with them from time to time, by calling to their attention 
individual eases and the general problem cases of the entire 
university, I think you ean build up a group that will ultimately 
work more nearly to the point that you desire. 

The counselor to new students in Michigan is chairman to 
the advisers. The selection is made on the recommendation of 
the department heads and the deans and the president even, and 
it is a gradual process. You certainly can not do it in one year. 
How long have you had your system ? 


Mr. ADEN: Four years. 


Mr. Smiru: We have had ours four years, and I am not sure 
it is very much better this year than it was the first year, but 
we are finding out how to do it better. 


CHAIRMAN TUTTLE: I am going to ask Mr. Aden if he won’t 
explain to us briefly his system. He is from an institution of 
3,000, and the registrar has taken over that work. I think it 
might be of a great deal of interest if he would explain the work. 


Mr. ApEN: For three years, prior to taking over the regis- 
trar’s office, I had the position of counselor to students as a free 
lance, and when the registrar resigned the president thought we 
might well combine the two offices. I was very much in doubt as 
to whether or not that could be done, but he persuaded me that 
we ought to try it. That was two years ago. 

We have a very simple system, and it is far from perfect. A 
student is required to fill in a personnel blank (just a one-page 
blank) during the spring or summer, and hand this blank to the 
principal of his high school, who fills in the other side and sends 
it in with the transcript of his eredits. 

Then he is assigned to a counselor, according to his interest or 
according to the information that we receive on these blanks. 
During the Freshmen Week period, the counselor is given this 
material along with another blank that we call Personnel 1-C. 

The counselor meets his group of twenty-five students in a 
special meeting. We call that a preregistration meeting. At 
that time he fills in Personnel 1-C as far as it is called for. This 
coming fall he will do all the preliminary registering of the 
student, such as filling out the matriculation blank and so forth. 

Then during registration days he meets each individual stu- 
dent alone, at his desk, and works out his program with him. 
This program is also placed on the Personnel 1-C blank, so that 
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the counselor has before him the entire program as well as the 
information about the student. 

Along with that, we send to the counselor, before he registers 
the student, the result of his English language examination as 
well as the quarter in which the student’s score in his psycho- 
logical test falls. 

For the women students, the counselor also has the informa- 
tion regarding the medical examination; that is, the general in- 
formation. Usually that information is very general and carries 
the statement as to whether or not the student may carry a 
normal load or a limited load. With this information before 
him he registers the student and becomes his counselor for the 
entire freshman year. 

Thus far our pian works very well. The difficulty we find is 
in securing counselors who have the time and the inclination to 
follow up the student throughout the year. 

I believe we have gone far enough to say that during the first 
quarter of the year the plan is rather successful. After that the 
counselor seems to feel that the student has found himself, and 
the student comes to the counselor less frequently. 

However, we have succeeded fairly well with counselors who 
are really interested in the work. This has been especially true in 
our work with premedical students. We have two counselors in 
this field who have been very efficient and have been very much 
interested. 

I would like to have a discussion of this question further, as 
to how others work with this group of advisers or counselors. 
I think it is the weak spot in our plan. 


CHAIRMAN TUTTLE: Are there any questions you would like 
to ask Mr. Aden about the scheme at Colorado? 


Miss F. Smitu (Wellesley College, Wellesley, Mass.) : I should 
like to ask, in these last two cases, what personnel work they do 
beyond the freshman year. Does the counselor keep on through- 
out the four years? 


Mr. ApEn: No, in our case the major professor takes charge 
of the student after the freshman year. 


Mr. A. E. Orrewe.u (University of Alberta, Edmonton, Can- 
ada): We have had a system of student advising for new stu- 
dents for ten years. 

One of the difficulties we have is this: It is one of the func- 
tions of that group of advisors, which we call in our institution 
Freshman Committee, of which the registrar is ex-officio secre- 
tary, to recommend the honorable exit of students whose work 
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is unsatisfactory. ‘There grows up an impression among the 
members of the staff who are not advisers that that is really the 
major function of the committee, as they say, to ‘‘kick out’’ the 
freshmen. 

I wonder whether other institutions who have the counseling 
or advising system have the same difficulty of a complex develop- 
ing among the other members of the staff, who are not them- 
selves directly concerned in this work, of regarding the freshman 
adviser or counselor as a sort of executioner, thereby to some 
extent hampering the work. 

Of course, we who do the advising do not regard ourselves in 
that light at all, but unfortunately we are so regarded by other 
members of the staff. Over ten years we have not been able to 
eliminate that, in spite of faithful and earnest work on the part 
of the members. 


Mr. SmitH: I might remark, with reference to our organiza- 
tion, that the power to place a student on probation or even to 
recommend that he be placed on probation is not placed in this 
counselor to new students or his advisers. It is specifically kept 
out for that reason. We have another committee of the faculty 
that takes care of that. For that reason we think the contact 
between the counselor and the new student will be a little more 
normal. 


Mr. OrrEWELL: Did I understand you to say you arranged it 
deliberately to avoid that? 


Mr. SmitrH: It was arranged and considered from that point 
of view. The counselor to new students stated specifically, 
through the president, when he was appointed, that he did not 
want that authority. 


Mr. D. D. Ler (Connecticut College for Women, New London, 
Conn.): I am wondering if in a good many of your colleges 
there isn’t quite a distinction as to the meaning of the word 
‘*nersonnel’’ from what we are discussing here. 

I am chairman of the Board of Freshmen Advisers, and we 
and the major faculty advisers take matters up at the end of the 
freshman year, very much as discussed here. But while the stu- 
dent may come to the adviser on any question whatever, in the 
main it is concerning her record as a student. 

We have a personnel officer who is concerned with a wide 
variety of other questions, starting with the psychological tests, 
who aims to become familiar with the personal qualities of the 
student, who retains information as to her extra-curricular ac- 
tivities, her social activities, any difficulties she may have with 
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the student government, any special aptitude she exhibits while 
on the eampus, and secures personal estimates from the faculty 
which may be transmitted to any respective employer at the time 
of graduation. There is a very complete life history in the 
personnel bureau and it is a pretty fair estimate as to what the 
student is as a person as distinguished from the student as a 
student. 


CHAIRMAN TUTTLE: The personnel officer is a separate officer ? 
Mr. Lets: Yes. The registrar attends to the advisory system. 


CHAIRMAN TUTTLE: Would you mind telling how she fits in 
with your own organization ? 


Mr. Lets: She occupies an adjoining office and has perfectly 
free access to the records. 


CHAIRMAN TuTTLE: The ordinary kind of students’ records? 


Mr. Lerp: Yes, they are a sort of common property, as you 
might expect. 


CHAIRMAN TUTTLE: But she keeps the personnel records? 


Mr. Lemp: Yes. She has a large sheet that she fills out, with 
something about their home, and types of personal information 
that does help a great deal in adjusting a student in her college 
life and social life, and certainly in recommending her for future 
employment after she is through with her college career. That 
is our idea of the personnel officer. 


CHAIRMAN TuTTLE: Does her record become a part of your 
permanent record ? 


Mr. Lets: Not as yet. Her records are in an adjoining office. 


Mr. SuitH: Of course we have, in addition to what I have 
stated, a placement and voeational guidance bureau of our uni- 
versity, and also the dean of students does quite a bit of per- 
sonal work in connection with the social side of the student’s 
life. 


CHAIRMAN TuTTLE: Are there any other questions on this sub- 
ject ? 


Mr. C. E. Deakins: In regard to that last statement by Mr. 
Smith, I think in the last number of the Vocational Guidance 
Magazine there is an article in which the writer raises a warning 
not only to the colleges but to the publie schools as to the advisa- 
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bility of having this guidance work too greatly departmental- 
ized, stating that if one person is to do the vocational guidance 
and another a different part of the work, in the departmentali- 
zation the whole student interest and welfare is likely to be lost 
sight of. He feels that it is better to have in one office the whole 
duty contralized, and then have the assistants working to one 
central problem. 


CHAIRMAN TUTTLE: With your permission, we will turn to the 
second topic, which is, ‘‘ How must the registrar change his pro- 
cedure to keep in step with educational progress?’’ I have 
asked Mr. R. N. Dempster if he will introduce this subject with 
a few words. 


Mr. R. N. Dempster (Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, 
Md.): I am a substitute speaker. Dean Friley was supposed to 
introduce this topic, but in view of his unavoidable absence our 
chairman has asked me to respond. 

‘*How must the registrar change his procedure to keep in step 
with educational progress?’’ Approach that question from one 
angle, and I don’t think anybody can tell you any definite steps 
or tell you how to do it. Approach it from another angle, as 
from the standpoint of the individual, and I think that there are 
certain definite steps that he may take in order to prepare him- 
self for additional responsibilities or to so change his office 
practice that he will be able to absorb other duties. 

The first step, as far as the individual is concerned, as I see 
it, is to become acquainted with what is actually going on, what 
is being discussed. Naturally your first step would be to find 
out, by reading articles in current educational publications, just 
what steps are being considered by those interested in the de- 
velopment of higher education. 

After you have become acquainted with what is going on, with 
the forward-looking articles, you should develop what I would 
call a critical attitude. You must question the items that enter 
into these programs. For instance, you might take Chicago’s 
program. You have had some of the steps explained this morn- 
ing. You should question some of those steps, and throw the 
questions back on yourself and try to answer them. 

To answer the questions you have to become thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the background of those practices. I have in 
mind, for instance, one subject—college entrance requirements. 
We think in terms of the customary units, so many for English, 
so many for science, and so many for mathematics. Why do we 
have those units? Why do we prescribe them in this manner? 

You should go back then to the history of college entrance 
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requirements. There is one book that I think is the best one. It 
is by E. C. Broome, who is now Superintendent of Education 
of the State of Pennsylvania. That book is referred to in prac- 
tically all of the textbooks that I have seen that discuss college 
entrance requirements. 


It is a eritical evaluation of college admission methods, and 
starts, of course, with practically the founding of Harvard Uni- 
versity in 1632. 

The book is divided into several chapters, including an his- 
torical discussion and a critical evaluation of institutional prac- 
tices relating to this subject. 

There are several other references. Mr. Smith spoke about 
them the other day. His secretary has organized a bibliography 
that relates to college admission requirements, but Broome’s 
volume is not mentioned in that bibliography. I consider it very 
important. Professor Kandel, of Columbia, and others, refer 
to it in their published works. 


After you have answered these questions, the next step, as 1] 
see it, from the standpoint of the registrar, is to attempt to 
formulate out of your own practical experience some theories 
of your own. That then will call for personal development. 
That is, when you attempt to formulate out of your own expe- 
rience a theory or a project, you are thinking, you are really 
indulging in the forward look. 

That is what President Hutchins, of Chicago, and his ecol- 
leagues are doing. That is what has been done at Stanford 
University. It means that the faculty has looked into the ques- 
tion. They have critically evaluated their practices. They have 
found out that they are wanting in some respects. They have, 
therefore, attempted to formulate another policy. That is ex- 
actly what the registrar should do in regard to his field of 
work. 

Now as to how you should take advantage of the situation in 
your own university in order to widen your sphere of influence 
or to advance your office, I don’t know how to advise you. 

That is only one line of development. It is pretty hard to tell 
a registrar just what to do in his own institution. I don’t know, 
frankly. But if you are alert and on the job and have a clear 
idea as to how you want your office to expand and to develop, 
when the opportunity comes for you to acquire these duties, a 
way will present itself I think. 

That is about all I have to say about the question that is a 
rather difficult one to answer. 
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CHAIRMAN TUTTLE: The question is before you for discussion. 
It seemed to me quite fitting, when I found that Mr. Friley was 
not going to be here, for the gentleman to introduce this topic 
who had told us about the registrar’s office in 1981. It seemed to 
me if he could conceive the office in 1981, he should be able to tell 
us something about the changes in procedure that would be nec- 
essary to meet the situation in 1981, as he saw it. 

I wonder if there may not be someone here representing an 
institution where changes have actually been made in educa- 
tional methods that have made it necessary for him to change his 
own procedures. I quite agree with Mr. Dempster that it is im- 
possible to state in general terms what these changes will be, 
but I wonder if someone hasn’t something out of practical ex- 
perience to tell us that would bear on this subject? 

Evidently not. Is there any discussion of the subject? 


Mr. Dempster: My whole viewpoint is an aggressive one, | 
think. That is, I feel that the registrar should be on the lookout 
for changes in practice, which may affect his office. If he is on 
the lookout for these changes and knows what may take place, 
he will be in position to take advantage of them. In other words, 
knowledge is power. If you are not on the lookout for changes, 
you are not following the trend, and you will be caught napping. 

I look forward to the time, as I said in my paper, when there 
will be realignment of functions in the registrar’s office, when 
the admissions work and the personnel work in its various 
phases, and the placement work, will be under one officer. 
Whether that officer will be the registrar or not, does not con- 
cern me particularly. It concerns an individual, but from a gen- 
eral standpoint it is not of any particular importance. You will 
have to answer that yourself. 

It happens that at Hopkins all this work is under the registrar, 
and it is likewise so at Stanford. I would rather have this work 
as the registrar’s work than I would have the editing and the 
detail work of the office. One is professional and the other is 
clerical. 

In a large university the clerical work becomes so heavy, the 
task is so great, that the services of a wide-awake, competent 
officer are necessary. But in the smaller university a great deal 
of clerical work can be handled by a subordinate. 


CHAIRMAN TUTTLE: Is there any discussion ? 

I take it then you are ready to proceed to the next topic. The 
third topic on the list is: ‘‘ Use of college aptitude or psychologi- 
cal tests for entrance in place of subject-matter examinations and 
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their administration.’’ I have asked Mr. R. M. West if he will 
introduce this subject. 


Mr. R. M. West (University of Minnesota, Minneapolis) : 
Mr. Chairman and Friends: The plan that we have at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, which I presume is what I am expected 
to describe, is a college aptitude test. 

We offer these tests in the spring, in every county throughout 
the state, to all high school seniors or to anyone who has not 
previously taken the test and who expects he may use the test 
for admission to the university or who expects to come to the 
university. 

It is the same test we give all the freshmen when they appear, 
whether they wish to use it for admission or not. If they have 
not met our requirements by certificate, then we turn to the re- 
sults of their test. If they have passed with a sufficiently high 
percentile grade, we say to them, ‘‘ You can come in on a year’s 
probation. If your year’s work is satisfactory, you can become a 
candidate for a degree in exactly the same way as though you 
had entered from high school. If your year’s work is not satis- 
tactory, then it is understood that you will drop out, with the 
understanding that you can not return until you are able to 
present evidence of the completion of the admission require- 
ments on certificate.’’ 

We have had about four years’ experience. The whole secret 
of the plan, of course, is to set the passing grade on this test 
at the point where it will give about the same grade of students 
as would be obtained on the certificate plan. 

Our results show that approximately half of those who are 
entered by this plan are above the average student, that about 
15 per cent fail to make good the first year, and are dismissed, 
and that the balance are average or slightly under average stu- 
dents. 

We have on the average about 30 or 35 students entering by 
this method each year. The advantages of the method are largely 
advantages of administration. The student from an unaccred- 
ited high school or from an accredited high school without the 
specific subject-matter requirements, can be admitted or rejected 
on the basis of this test, which he has usually already taken, with 
much less difficulty than to have him go through a series of sub- 
ject-matter tests, and have them graded and reported to us, that 
we feel the plan is a success from that standpoint if from no 
other. 


CHAIRMAN TUTTLE: This subject is before you for considera- 
tion. 
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Mr. A. E. OTTrEWELL (University of Alberta, Edmonton, Can- 
ada): I presume the application of this idea would be limited 
only to liberal arts and similar schools. It would not be used 
for the professional schools with the standard matriculation. 


Mr. West: It is used for all colleges of the university, except 
that in addition to this college aptitude test, which by the way 
includes an English test, students wishing to enter such a school 
as engineering, mining or chemistry, are also required to take 
placement tests in mathematics for admission. 


Mr. OrrEwELL: I am thinking more specifically of medicine. 
Suppose one wanted postgraduate work somewhere. 


Mr. West: A man ¢can’t enter our medical school from high 
school. 


Mr. OTTEWELL: Don’t they go back to matriculation? New 
York, for example, goes back almost to the teething of the can- 
didates. 


Mr. West: They do not raise any questions concerning ma- 
triculation. If we certify the man has met the equivalent of 
high school graduation when he has passed this test, that is all 
they ask us. 


Mr. R. N. Cuack (Alma College, Alma, Michigan): Suppos- 
ing a student applies for admission who is short certain units. 
He takes this test and passes it. Is he excused from making up 
those units? 


Mr. West: That man met our requirements when he passed 
that test. We don’t pay any attention to his units. 


CHAIRMAN TuTTLE: Mr. West, may I ask a question there? 
If the student has passed this test with a certain grade, you 
don’t in any case pay any attention to the high school units? 


Mr. West: We don’t pay attention for entrance. We do pay 
attention for classification, because in classifying a man for his 
work, for his sections, we take into consideration the result of the 
college aptitude test with high school rating and ranking and 
such other information as we may have. But he can be admitted 
independently. 


Mr. H. C. Dorcas (State University of Iowa, Iowa City): Mr. 
West said that they admit about thirty-five students under 
twenty-one. I ask, without the necessary academic requirements 
as shown by certificate, what proportion of those thirty-five were 
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successful in their freshmen year as compared with the propor- 
tion of those admitted on certificate who were successful in the 
freshman year? 


Mr. West: It is practically the same thing. We have adjusted 
our passing grades in order to come as nearly as we can to 
achieving the same results we would get with the certificate. We 
had to agree to do that. 


Mr. W. J. SpeNcE (University of Manitoba, Winnipeg, Can- 
ada): I would like to ask what factor of the situation keeps the 
number down to 35? It would seem to me that this is the line 
of least resistance and there would be a tendency to resort to this 
method. 


Mr. West: I think the number will increase. The thing that 
keeps it down is the fact that our entrance requirements are so 
easily met, at the present time, by certificate. 


Miss A. H. PretnKert (University of Maryland, College Park, 
Md.): Could a student who has completed three years in high 
school apply for admission ? 


Mr. West: Oh, yes, a man need not have had any work in 
high school at all, if he is nineteen years of age or older. If he 
is under nineteen years of age, we will not consider him on the 
test basis unless he is a graduate of a high school. He does not 
need to be a graduate of an accredited high school, but he must 
have graduated from a high school or be at least nineteen years 
of age. 

The reason for that is merely to protect the high school. We 
are all a part of the same state educational system and we could 
not introduce any plan that would advertise a scheme for these 
people to leave high school early and come in and pass these 
tests. I haven’t any doubt but that a great many high school 
freshmen, sopohmores and juniors could pass this test and could 
carry university work. 


Secretary Kerr: Possibly the members in the convention 
would be interested to know that we have been using, for a num- 
ber of years, in Arkansas, the scheme of admitting mature stu- 
dents—our age is twenty-one—by means of the so-called intelli- 
gence test or psychological examination. 

We have been using it at the university for I think as long 
as ten years, and about six or seven years ago, the colleges in 
the state adopted it as a uniform procedure. We admit mature 
students who can not present a satisfactory high school record, 
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after they have passed a certain intelligence test with a score 
which we adjust there. 

We have found that that method has been satisfactory at the 
university. The students who have been admitted in that way 
have done at least as well on the average, and possibly a little 
better, than the general student average. 

Of course, we have had some who have not done so well, but 
on the general average they have been just a little higher than 
the other class of students. 

I think the Teachers’ College had a little difficulty with it. 
They had so very many applications, and I think they adopted 
certain restrictions requiring a certain number of specified high 
school units in addition to the intelligence test. 


Mr. J. G. Quick (University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa.) : 
May I ask Mr. Kerr a question? Was that test applied in in- 
stances of mature students desiring to carry on the part-time or 
partial program ? 


SECRETARY Kerr: It could be so applied. A student admitted 
in that way, even if he took only part-time work, could then 
apply that toward a degree. We do also have a regulation per- 
mitting the admission of special students, mature students, over 
twenty-one, without taking the test. Such students would not 
then be candidates for a degree. 


Mr. E. C. Dyrness (Wheaten College, Wheaton, Illinois) : 
There are two questions I would like to raise. The first one is: 
Is there any way of telling how many students attempt these 
tests and fail? The second is: What is the attitude of the other 
institutions to which these students may transfer ? 


Mr. West: I do not have with me a definite figure on the 
number who attempt them and fail, but I should judge offhand 
that probably two-thirds of those who take them specifically for 
entrance purposes fail. 

You must remember there is a selection in there, because we 
have a good many who have failed to meet the requirements by 
graduation from high school and who are trying this examina- 
tion because they have everything to gain and nothing to lose 
by it. I don’t think those figures are particularly significant. 

With reference to the attitude of other schools, all I can say 
is, either they do not understand our plan or they do not object 
to it. 


Mr. E. M. Matrox (Eastern Kentucky State Teachers’ Col- 
lege, Richmond, Ky.) : I would like to ask how you prevent the 
students from securing these tests before coming up for them. 
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Mr. West: We don’t care if they have them before they take 
the test. It doesn’t make much difference. We don’t allow a 
student to actually take the test more than once. That is, we do 
not allow them to go through the procedure of taking the test 
the second time. But it doesn’t seem to make very much dif- 
ference. As a matter of fact, we do once in a while make a 
retest, and we very seldom find an increase in the score. 

I think, of course, that the results on this sort of test are 
going to change from time to time, because there is a certain 
technic about passing one of these tests satisfactorily. But they 
are using them now in the high schools and in the grade schools 
and in the kindergarten, and in the nursery schools, and it does 
not do very much harm to have them see the test beforehand. 


Mr. W. S. HorrMan (Pennsylvania State College, State Col- 
lege, Pa.) : We are not using the test as it is used at the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, but we are using the Minnesota test for those 
students who are graduated in the lower three-fifths of their 
class, beginning this year. Last year we used it for those who 
were graduated in the lower two-fifths. 

We found that only twelve per cent passed. We were quite 
pleased because we expected to have a large elimination by giv- 
ing the examination. We had one instance where a student 
took the examination twice, and although his score was changed, 
his rank remained the same. 

We find the tests very satisfactory and plan to use them again 
next year if we can get them from the university. 


CHAIRMAN TuTTLE: Mr. West, is there definite evidence that 
the tests are discouraging the poorer students from coming to 
the university ? 

Mr. West: No, I don’t think they are discouraging them. 
They all take the tests anyway. They take them at their own 
high school. The whole senior class comes in and takes them. 
They know that even if they do not pass the test, if they have 
met the requirements by certificate, they are not barred from the 
university ; they can come anyway. 

CHAIRMAN TUTTLE: Is there any further discussion of this 
subject ? 

The fourth and last topic is: ‘‘Procedures in accepting exten- 
sion work and the value of such work in comparison with resi- 
dence work.’’ I have asked Mr. H. G. Arnsdorf if he will speak 
on this subject. 


Mr. H. G. ArnsporF (New York University, New York City) : 
Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen: I do not profess to know 
11 
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anything about the subject that has been gained by direct ex- 
perience. Probably any other member in the room is better 
qualified to start this discussion than I am. I see several reg- 
istrars and admissions officers who are qualified to lead the dis- 
cussion with a good deal of authority. I wish you would collect 
your thoughts for the discussion as I give you these few thoughts 
that have come to me. 

It seems to me that the first need is to define the term ‘‘exten- 
sion work.’’ That term is subject to varying definitions in many 
institutions. Some institutions call correspondence work exten- 
sion work. Others class evening work as extension work. Some 
refer to extramural class work, whether given in the day or in 
the evening, as extension work. Still others, although not so 
many, announce classes that are called extension classes but are 
really intramural classes, offered during the daytime, or during 
the evening on the campus. 

In the consideration of the acceptance of credits earned in 
so-called extension classes of any one of these three or four 
types, I think we must give careful consideration to the status 
given to the work by the institution in which it is offered. For 
example, in the case of correspondence work, we should know 
first whether the institution that is offering the work is an ac- 
credited institution. If it is, then we should know to what 
extent it accepts work completed by correspondence in fulfill- 
ment of the requirements for its own degree. Even then sev- 
eral or many of us may feel that correspondence work should be 
accepted rather sparingly. A good many of us, I think, are 
still sufficiently mid-Victorian to feel that there is some value 
in the exposure of the student to the instructor and to the class 
discussions. This is largely lost when the work is completed by 
correspondence, and for that reason we accept that work rather 
sparingly. 

There are many statuses given to evening work. In our ease, 
evening work is simply an extension of the day work. Our school 
day starts at nine o’clock in the morning and closes at ten in the 
evening. The only difference between the day work and the eve- 
ning work is that the evening work comes after six o’clock, and 
the day work comes before six o’clock. The same faculty regu- 
lations govern work done in the evening as in the daytime. 
Many of the courses are repetitions of daytime courses and are 
taught by the same instructors. Practically the only difference 
between a day and an evening student is that the evening stu- 
dent is not permitted to carry a full program of studies. He is 
expected to take more time than the traditional four-year period 
to earn his degree, for reasons that are perfectly obvious. That 
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work we then accept on a par with work done in the day classes. 

We also have a type of extramural work conducted very 
largely in the School of Education, in what is called the Insti- 
tute of Education. Nearly all the instructors in the School of 
Education are expected to give a course in the Institute, which 
means repeating a course given in residence, in an outlying dis- 
trict within fairly easy reach of the campus. Most of these 
classes are attended by teachers in the service, although not all 
of them, exclusively. 

Work completed under these conditions is accepted in partial 
fulfillment of the requirements for the degree, but does not 
count as residence credit. Theoretically a student might com- 
plete ninety-six semester credits in the Institute, but he would 
be required to complete thirty-two in residence. Actually, how- 
ever, this is not possible, because the courses offered in the In- 
stitute are not nearly extensive enough to permit a student to 
take so much work. 

Then we have what we call extension classes, which are really 
intramural classes. They may be offered in the afternoon or 
in the evening. They are something of a catch-all and are main- 
tained largely for purposes of administrative expediency, with- 
out, of course, losing sight of the fact that they are service 
classes for certain types of students, such as mature students of 
experience who have not met the technical requirements for 
matriculation. They may include also applicants for matricula- 
tion who have condition requirements to meet before they can 
be matriculated. The nature of this type of work wherever 
offered requires careful definition and consideration before 
credits are accepted for degree purposes. 


CHAIRMAN TUTTLE: This subject seems to be divided in two 
parts: procedures in accepting extension work and the value of 
such work in comparison with residence work. Is there any de- 
sire to discuss either phase of this topic? 


Mr. J. G. Quick (University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa.) 
[ would like to ask Mr. Arnsdorf this question, as though I were 
inquiring into his particular school’s policy. What per cent of 
the work toward the degrees, say on 120 credit basis for instance, 
would be acceptable in extension credit? 


Mr. ArnsporF: I don’t believe that I am in position to answer 
that question authoritatively. I know, however, there has been 
an increasing amount of criticism directed toward the acceptance 
of ‘‘extension’’ credits. We have looked upon candidates for 
admission to graduate divisions on the basis of a baccalaureate 
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rather critically, if a large part of the undergraduate work con- 
sisted of correspondence work. This tendency on the part of 
many institutions I think has been provoked to some extent by 
accrediting agencies. 


Mr. C. E. Deakins (James Milliken University, Decatur, II1.) : 
I might mention that the North Central Association last year 
placed a limit of thirty credits to be accepted on the degree in 
extension work. I think they define extension work as late 
afternoon or evening classes on the campus or off the campus. 


Miss K. V. HartEy (Women’s Medical College of Pennsyl- 
vania, Philadelphia) : You state that your extension courses cor- 
respond in most cases to the day classes. I would like to inquire 
whether, in making that statement, you refer to premedical 
science. 


Mr. ArnsporF: We do not have what might be called an eve- 
ning college. We have a day division and an evening division 
in each of the administrative divisions, and sciences are offered 
in the evening as well as during the day. 


Miss Haruey: I know, of course, that some of your science 
courses that are offered in the extension work are not equivalent 
to what you require of your students electing premedical 
courses. Of course, I have had that word on the transcript. 
You are offering science courses but the content is not complete. 


Mr. ArnsporF: If the work taken is not complete, or is not 
equivalent to our premedical requirements, we state so frankly 
on the transcript. It is possible to take science courses in the 
extension division for other purposes, which we would not regard 
as equivalent to our premedical requirements. 


Mr. C. E. Metvitte (Clark University, Worcester, Mass.) : 
I would like to inquire whether there is any feeling that a dis- 
crimination should be made or a distinction between correspond- 
ence extension work, which is done as a part of the instructor’s 
regular teaching program, with due allowance from other duties, 
and the extension work which instructors are encouraged or per- 
mitted to do for extra compensation, when the compensation de- 
pends on the enrollment in the class or when the offering of the 
class depends on pleasing a superintendent or group of teachers 
for whom the class is offered. 

I trust that I show no bias in asking the question. 


Mr. ArnsporF: The program of the instructor is not increased 
by this extension work. That is taken into consideration in de- 
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termining the teaching load. The matter of fees is not always 
the determining factor as to whether or not the course shall be 
offered. 


Does that answer your question? 


Mr. MELVILLE: The question was really whether there should 
be or is any reason to differentiate between courses offered under 
different sets of conditions. 


Mr. ArnsporF: We do not think so, except that we do still 
consider there is a certain value obtained by having the student 
in the atmosphere of the school. Conditions in extramural 
classes are controlled, however, by our own permanently em- 
ployed instructors. 


CHAIRMAN TuTTLeE: Is there a desire to discuss this further? 


Mr. R. N. Cuack (Alma College, Alma, Michigan): Isn’t it 
true that there is a distinction whether the work is offered by a 
regular member of the faculty or by someone who does other 
work during the daytime and only comes in for the evening 
class ? 


Mr. ArnsporF: I am not familiar with such arrangements in 
general. We happen to take that into consideration. Practically 
all our classes are taught by permanently employed instructors. 


Miss Mary B. J. Lenn (Hunter College of New York City) : 
I am interested in the statement that I didn’t entirely hear, 
which was made by someone on that side of the room, that in a 
certain college or university only thirty credits of extension work 
might be counted toward a degree. I should like to ask just what 
principle underlies that. 


CHAIRMAN TuTTLE: I think that was a recent rule of the 
North Central Association, which applies to institutions in that 
territory. 


Miss LEHN: I wondered why they decided to accept just 
thirty credits. If it could be accepted at all, why not accept it 
all, and if it ean not, why accept thirty ? 


CHAIRMAN TUTTLE: I can’t answer that question. Mr. 
Deakins, can you answer that? 


Mr. C. E. Deakins (James Milliken University, Decatur, 
Ill.) : No, except that there has been considerable discussion in 
our section of the country about the late afternoon and evening 
classes and the conditions under which they have been offered. 
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The North Central Association saw fit, a year ago, to make a 
study of extension work in our colleges and universities. And 
that was the recommendation of the committee. They didn’t 
give any reason for it. 


Miss LEHN: We have a good deal of that same discussion in 
Hunter College, based on the idea that the student who spends 
three-fourths of her effort elsewhere was really devoting her 
principal attention to whatever she did before six o’clock, and 
therefore was not in condition to get quite so much out of a 
course as a student who took the course during the daytime. 

For that reason, although we have not limited extension work 
at all, the question has been brought up as to whether or not a 
smaller amount of credit might not be assigned to the same 
courses. I wondered if that was the reason for that statement. 


CHAIRMAN TUTTLE: It has been my experience, at least, that 
the North Central Association in its new requirement goes con- 
siderably further than most individual institutions go in the 
matter of limited credits. I have run across, in several in- 
stances, the scheme whereby a student may receive toward the 
degree as much work by extension as he has done in residence, 
the upper limit of which would be fifty-fifty, two years of ex- 
tension work and two years of residence work. 


Mr. J. G. Quick (University of Pittsburgh): I would like 
to ask a question that I don’t think has been included in the 
question box. The easy way is to call for a show of hands. We 
are talking about regional associations and about institutions. 
In my mind I had two econfiicting definitions as to just what is 
considered extension work. I would like to see a show of hands 
of the number of institutions that would consider later after- 
noon and evening work extension work. 


CHAIRMAN TUTTLE: You mean late afternoon and evening 
work given on the campus? How many institutions consider 
late afternoon and evening work given on the campus as exten- 
sion work ? 

Eight or nine hands were raised. 


Mr. Quick: Then the majority consider it is residence work. 


CHAIRMAN TUTTLE: How many who offer that kind of work 
do not consider it extension work? 
About eighteen or nineteen hands were raised. 


Mr. C. E. Deakins (James Milliken University, Decatur) : 
Does that mean that they admit regular students to those classes ? 
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We have, of course, regular classes, running up to five-thirty 
in the evening or the afternoon. We also have special classes 
organized for school teachers in the city that meet at four-thirty 
in the afternoon. We call that work extension work. And that 
class is not open to any of our regular students. 


CHAIRMAN TuTTLE: That is, your late afternoon work is given 
to an entirely different group of students. Is there any further 
discussion ? 


Mr. T. FINKBEINER (North Central College, Naperville, Illi- 
nois): You have only spoken about extension work. How about 
correspondence work as a division of that? How is that re- 
garded? 


CHAIRMAN TUTTLE: Is there any distinction between exten- 
sion work and correspondence work? 


SECRETARY Kerr: I think the North Central regulation re- 
ferred to classifies it all together—correspondence and extension 
work, with a maximum limit of thirty hours. 


CHAIRMAN TUTTLE: On the other hand—lI think I am right 
about this, but if Mr. Grant is here he can correct me if I am 
wrong—I think Columbia University will not accept toward its 
degree any of its home study courses, whereas, of course, they 
do a great deal of extension work that they do regularly accept. 

Kither Mr. Grant is not here, or I am right. 


Mr. H. C. Dorcas (State University of Iowa, Lowa City): I 
am sure you are right, because I have recently had that state- 
ment from Columbia. 


CHAIRMAN TUTTLE: Is there any further discussion? 
If not, we stand adjourned. 
The meeting adjourned at twelve o’clock. 
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THURSDAY AFTERNOON SESSION 


APRIL 23, 1931 


The business meeting convened at 1:45 o’clock, President 
Mitchell presiding. 


PRESIDENT MircHELL: We have this afternoon the business 
meeting of the convention. I will first call for certain committee 
reports, and will ask the secretary if he has a report from the 
executive committee. 


SEcRETARY Kerr: I have the following reports from the exec- 
utive committee : 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE MEETINGS 


The executive committee met at New York University January 19, 1931, 
with the following members present: Messrs. Mitchell, Arnsdorf, Hoffman, 
and MacKinnon. The following actions were taken: 

1. The editor was authorized to print brief notices in the BULLETIN con 
cerning vacancies and applications for positions in the offices of registrars, 
the details to be worked out in consultation with the treasurer. 

2. The treasurer was authorized to engage a certified public accountant 
to audit his books prior to the annual meeting in Buffalo, and to present 
this report to the auditing committee appointed for that meeting. 

3. The proposed publication of a handbook was discussed. The time was 
not considered opportune for such a venture, in view of the financial situa- 
tion of the Association. 

4, The editor reported that the sales of the volume of republished pro- 
ceedings had been slow, and that it would probably be some time before the 
Association could recover the investment in this volume. 

5. The financial situation was discussed at length. It is probable that the 
Association cannot carry the budget adopted for the current year out of 
current income. Either the dues will have to be increased or the expendi- 
tures curtailed if the Association is to be carried on a safe financial basis. 
It was also stated that the allowances now made for some of the active 
officers to cover their necessary expenditures are insufficient, and that some 
of these expenses are carried indirectly by the institutions. It was agreed 
that the chairman of the budget committee should be asked to meet with 
the executive committee on April 20th at Buffalo and that some recommenda- 
tion to the Association should be formulated at that time. 

6. A request from Mr. John Cooper, United States Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, asking for the suggestion of a representative from this Association 
on the professional advisory committee in connection with the national 
survey of the education of teachers, was read. It was felt that a representa- 
tive of the teacher training institutions should serve in this capacity; and 
the President was authorized to suggest the name of Mr. C. P. Steimle, 
Registrar of the Michigan State Normal College. 
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7. The eligibility of the registrars of certain institutions for membership 
in the Association was discussed. It was agreed that the institutions repre- 
sented by the applicants for membership must be collegiate, and that the 
recognition given by the state institution as published in the Association’s 
‘Report on the Accrediting of Educational Institutions’’ should be used as 
a basis for determining eligibility. If the institution in question is not 
listed in the report, inquiry should be made of the state institution con- 
cerned to determine its standing. 

8. The preliminary plans for the Buffalo meeting were discussed and ap- 
proved. 

The meeting adjourned. 


The executive committee held a meeting on Monday, April 20, 1931, in 
the Hotel Statler at Buffalo, with the following members present: Messrs. 
Mitchell, Arnsdorf, Kerr, MacKinnon, Hoffman, Miss Olesen, and Miss 
George; and for the budget committee Messrs. Smith and Friley. 

The minutes of the New York meeting of the executive committee were 
read and accepted. 

The President reported that Mr. Alan Bright had been appointed as a 
representative to attend the inauguration of President Callahan of Duquesne 
University; and also that Mr. Bixler of the University of ‘Chicago was 
appointed as representative to attend the inauguration of the President of 
the University of Illinois. 

The committee discussed informally several matters pertaining to the 
Association, without taking any definite action. Actions on these matters 
will appear in various committee reports. 

In view of the financial situation, it was moved and seconded to recom- 
mend to the Association that announcement of the 1932 fellowship be held 
off until specifically approved by the incoming executive committee. Carried. 

Mr. Walter A. Payne, who has long been a member of the Association 
and has recently retired from active service at the University of Chicago 
was elected to honorary membership in the Association. 


PRESIDENT MitcHELL: You have heard the report of the Exece- 
utive Committee. Are there any questions or discussions? Do 
we consider it acceptable? 


Mr. C. F. Ross (Allegheny College, Meadville, Pa.): I move 
that it be accepted. 

The motion was seconded by Mr. C. P. Steimle of Michigan 
State Normal College, Ypsilanti, put to a vote, and carried. 


PresiIpENT MitcHELL: The next order of business are the 
reports of the officers; the Second Vice-President, Mr. Arnsdorf, 
will report on New Membership. 


Mr. H. G. Arnsporr (New York University): Mr. Chairman, 
there were included in the membership of the Association, as of 
April 18, 1931, 747 members, including 661 who had paid their 
fees for the current year, 6 honorary members, 64 who had not 
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yet paid their fees for this year, and 16 who had not paid their 
fees either last year or this year, making a total of 747. 

The members added since the 1930 convention were 41, re- 
signed or dropped during the year 24, resigned for 1930-31 
only 6, making a total of 30 resigned or dropped, leaving a net 
increase for the year of 11 institutions. 


PRESIDENT MITCHELL: Are there any questions or discussions? 
This is a rather difficult year to build up the membership. 


Mr. Hoffman, our Editor, has a report to render. 


REPORT OF THE EDITOR 


Your Editor begs leave to omit from the report to be presented to you 
at this time a detailed statement of the number of copies of the various 
issues of the bulletin now available. 

I regret to report that the sale of the Re-Edited Proceedings has been, 
financially, far from satisfactory. The total number sold as of April 14, 
1931, is but 294, all of which have been paid for with the exception of some 
37. Less than ten have been given gratis to Registrars who surrendered 
copies of the early Proceedings and to such persons as the Librarian of the 
Commission of Education in Washington. 

Your Editor has had a complete set of the Proceedings of the Association 
bound and has printed on the cover a statement that the volumes are the 
property of the Association. I shall be glad to turn these volumes over to 
the new Editor after my return to State College. 

On account of the complete loss of advertising revenue and the expendi- 
ture involved in publishing of the report of the Association’s Committee on 
Educational Research the April issue has been delayed until after the meet- 
ing of the executive committee prior to the opening of this convention. 

I wish to thank the Board of Editors for their codperation and I regret 
that I could not give them a greater opportunity to assist in the publication 
of the BULLETIN. I wish to thank also the many members of the Association 
who have sent in valuable contributions. 

It is my intention to recommend also to the new president the reappoint- 
ment of the board of editors. 


PRESIDENT MircHELL: You have heard the report and the 
recommendations made by the editor. What is your pleasure? 


Mr. Ira M. Smiru: I move that the report of the Editor be 
adopted. 

The motion was seconded by Mr. C. P. Steimle, put to a 
vote, and carried. 


SEcRETARY Kerr: I have the following radiogram addressed 
to the Nineteenth Annual Convention of the American Associa- 
tion of Collegiate Registrars, from Porto Rico: 
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‘*University at Porto Rico extends cordial greetings and wishes con- 
vention complete success in every undertaking. 
“J. F. Maura, Registrar.’’ 


If I am not mistaken, Mr. Maura attended the meeting last 
year, or a recent meeting. 


PRESIDENT MITCHELL: Shall we simply ask the Secretary to 
acknowledge the telegram in our behalf and proceed now with 
the rest of the program? 

The first item is the report of the Committee on the Question 
Box. : 

Mr. J. G. Quick of the University of Pittsburgh presented the 
report of the Question Box Committee. 


Editor’s Note: The report of the Question Box Committee is published 
in the Summer issue of the BULLETIN, pp. 333-339 of Vol. 6, No. 4. 


Mr. Quick: I want to, for the Committee, thank the section 
leaders who were kind enough to head up the work of the tellers 
in counting these votes, this made it possible for us to have 
these totals prepared a day before they were ready last year. 


PRESIDENT MITCHELL: We owe the Committee a vote of thanks 
for the very laborious job which has certainly been well done 
this year. 


Mr. Quick: May I make one further statement that I for- 
got, Mr. President? You notice this year we have the word 
‘*section’’ up in the lower left-hand corner. This vote you have 
just recorded is the vote of the entire Association. It is impos- 
sible to make analysis of that in the shert space of time of the 
convention. By the time the proceedings are published, however, 
the Committee hopes to make analysis so you may know, when 
you look at a figure, whether it is made up predominantly of 
votes from this, that or the other type of institution. It is 
deemed that that will be very helpful, and that is our plan. 


PRESIDENT MITCHELL: We will now have the Section Reports. 
Section A, Representatives of Universities. Mr. Quick, have you 
any report? 


Mr. Quick: I have no report except that the sessions were 
held and participated in generally by those present. 


PRESIDENT MiTcHELL: Section B, Representatives of Liberal 
Arts Colleges. Miss Moore was not here. Another presiding 
officer was elected. 
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Mr. C. E. MELVILLE (Clark University, Worcester, Mass.) : 
The program as printed was carried through, with the exception 
of two papers, the writers of those papers not being ,resent. 


PRESIDENT MITCHELL: Are there any recommendations as to 
next year? 


Mr. MELVILLE: There are no definite recommendations. 


PRESIDENT MITCHELL: Section C, Representatives of Teach- 
ers’ Colleges and Normal Schools. Is there a report from this 
section? Have you a report, Mr. Steimle? 


Mr. C. P. Stemie (Michigan State Normal College, Ypsi- 
lanti): Mr. Hoekje, the Chairman, does not seem to be here. 
The program was carried out as printed, with one exception. 
There were about twenty-five present. I am told that Mr. Wag- 
oner was selected as chairman for next year. 


PRESIDENT MITCHELL: Section D, Representatives of Technical 
and Professional Schools. Mr. Alan Bright is chairman. 


Mr. ALAN Brieut (Carnegie Institute of Technology): The 
Tuesday afternoon meeting of Section D, representatives of 
technical and professional schools, was held and the program 
as scheduled was carried out. It was voted to omit the second 
session of Section D scheduled for Wednesday, April 22. It 
was the sense of the Section that the special probiems of technical 
and professional schools do not warrant a special meeting of 
their registrars every year and it was voted to request the execu- 
tive committee to omit the special session of Section D at the 
next convention so that the members may attend some of the 
other sectional meetings. 


Section E, Representatives of Junior Colleges, Mr. Duncan has 
submitted this written report to me, as coming from the section: 

‘‘That the Junior College Section recommend to the incoming 
Executive Committee three sections of registrars for the after- 
noon meetings, and that the size of the institution be the basis 
for sectioning one afternoon and the type of institution the other 
afternoon. This may result in the junior colleges generally 
being in the liberal arts group the second afternoon.’’ 

That is a recommendation from that section which we will pass 
on to the Executive Committee. 

Before leaving this topic, it would be very helpful to the in- 
coming committee to have some expression of opinion on the 
question of how much time to allow for section meetings. At 
the Memphis meeting we had two sessions of the open forum. 
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After that meeting there was a feeling that not enough time 
had been given to the sections, and the majority of the Executive 
Committee felt that two sessions should be devoted to the sec- 
tions. That was tried this time. 

The Executive Committee which is taking office would be glad 
to have an expression of opinion from the membership as to 
which plan they favor for next year. Does anyone wish to ex- 
press an opinion? 

Will those in favor of two sessions for the open forum rather 
than two sessions for the sections, please raise their hands? 

About six hands were raised. 


PrEsIDENT MITCHELL: How many prefer two sessions of the 
sectional meetings? 
A great majority raised their hands. 


PRESIDENT MitrcHELL: Taking up the committee reports, we 
had on Tuesday morning the report of the Committee on Educa- 
tional Research in detail. You will recall we voted on the various 
items, item for item, with the provision that the report as a 
whole should come before the meeting at this time for formal 
adoption. Is there anyone who wishes to modify the previous 
decision? There is a chance to do so. 

Mr. West, do we need to present that report? Have you 


any additional recommendation ? 


Mr. R. M. West (University of Minnesota, Minneapolis): I 
hope not, because I no longer have what I did have before in 
my possession. (Laughter.) 


Mr. W. 8. Horrman (Pennsylvania State College, State Col- 
lege, Pa.): I move the adoption of this report. 
The motion was seconded, put to a vote, and carried. 


PRESIDENT MiTcHELL: Next I will call for the report from the 
Committee on Fellowship. 


REPORT OF FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 
F. H. HaAGEMEYER 


Your Fellowship Committee wishes to report on its work for the past 
year as follows: 

Twenty-nine applications were received in time to be considered by the 
Committee, twenty-eight from candidates in the United States, and one 
from China. As a result of a preliminary ballot after the applications had 
been circulated among the Committee members by mail, and a meeting of 
the Committee on April 20th, Gustave Ernest Metz was unanimously chosen 
as the fellow for 1931-1932. 
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Mr. Metz is twenty-four years old. His home address is Clemson College, 
South Carolina. He received the Bachelor of Science degree in June, 1927, 
of Clemson Agricultural College, and attended the University of North 
Carolina 1927-1929, earning the Master of Arts degree in Education there 
in 1928. He has also taken graduate work in Education for one summer 
quarter at Ohio State University. His scholarship throughout has been ex- 
cellent. During his undergraduate work he was active in Y. M. C. A. 
affairs, in a literary society and connected with the staff of two literary 
publications. 

During his senior year at Clemson College he conducted several studies 
in higher education under the direction of the Registrar. He has had con- 
siderable experience in working with statistical data. He spent two years 
as Research Assistant in the Institute for Research in Social Science at the 
University of North Carolina. For one summer he had complete charge of 
the Registrar’s Office at Clemson College during the absence of the Reg- 
istrar. Since 1929 he has been Assistant ":gistrar at Clemson College and 
has conducted a number of research projec ; the results of which have been 
published and submitted to the Fellowsh..; ‘Committee. He is highly rec- 
ommended as to character and scholastic attainments by all with whom he 
has come into contact, and especially reconzmended for his familiarity with 
statistical methods and his ability to do significant research work on matters 
connected with higher education. : 

Mr. Metz plans to do his study under the Fellowship as a candidate for 
the Ph.D. degree, and would probably. e able to complete his remaining 
requirements in one year. As tentative. 2sis problems he has chosen ‘‘ The 
Relationship Between the Scholastic Success of College Freshmen and the 
Extent to Which Their High Schools Have Met the Requirements of a 
Standard Accrediting Agency’’ or ‘‘ Testing the Validity of the Standards 
for Accrediting Secondary Schools.’’ After the completion of further 
graduate study he wishes to secure a full time position as registrar. 

Mr. John V. McQuitty, of Gainesville, Florida, who holds the Bachelor 
of Arts degree of 1929 of the University of Florida and is now the As- 
sistant Registrar at that institution has been chosen as alternate for 1931- 
1932. 

The Committee has been impressed with the excellent quality of the group 
of applicants taken as a whole. In making its selection the Committee has 
considered as the most important qualification, the interest of the candidate 
in the Registrar’s profession and his desire to advance in that profession 
as evidenced by his past experience, future plans and probable thesis sub- 
ject, and his probability of success in attaining his objective as evidenced 
by his academic records, age, personality and recommendations from those 
who have come into contact with him in his past work. In addition to this 
data as secured from the application blank, records and reference letters, 
the Committee this year asked applicants to report on any publications 
which they had made and to submit reprints. This resulted in considerable 
valuable data being submitted, which greatly aided the Committee in 
weighing the qualifications of the candidates. 

In accordance with the recommendation of last year’s committee, a fur- 
ther condition to the award of the Fellowship was added, in that the re- 
cipient was asked to agree to indicate as a subtitle or footnote on the first 
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page of any publication of the results of his thesis work, that it is a report 
of a study completed under a fellowship grant of the American Association 
of Collegiate Registrars. 

Miss Marcia Edwards, who received the Fellowship for this year, has 
been studying at the University of Minnesota, majoring in education and 
minoring in psychology. She is a candidate for the Master of Arts degree. 
She has kept in touch with the Committee as to her progress and the re- 
ports of her work for the fall and winter quarter show the completion of 
her courses with excellent scholarship. For her thesis subject she has chosen 
the timely topic, ‘‘The Relation of Economic Depression to College En- 
rolment’’ and the work is well under way and probably will be completed 
in time for her to receive the Master’s degree in June. 

It might be interesting for the members of the Association to know some- 
thing about the progress of our first fellow, Mr. Wyatt W. Hale, who was 
appointed for last year, and studied at Stanford University. Mr. Hale was 
admitted to Stanford Univers’ as a graduate student, previously having 
earned the B.S. and M.A, de s of Birmingham—Southern College. He 
completed a full year of grac te work in Education at Stanford Univer- 
sity in 1929-30, as the Ameri..n Collegiate Registrars’ Fellow, his record 
being excellent throughout. This year he has continued at Stanford as a 
candidate for the Ph.D. degree under a Phi Delta Kappa Fellowship. His 
thesis for the degree will deal with the topic, ‘‘Junior College Graduates 
of 1926-29 in Universities and Four-Year Colleges—their Assimilation, 
Success and Attitude.’’ The prc ‘ct has the support of the American As- 
sociation of Junior Colleges, andr. Hale is being assisted in the collection 
of material by the United States Office of Education. He reports to the 
Fellowship Committee that the thesis will probably be completed late next 
summer or early in the fall. During the year 1929-30, while Mr. Hale 
studied under our Fellowship, he completed a study entitled, ‘‘The Com- 
parative Holding Power of Junior Colleges and Regular Four-Year Col- 
leges.’’ This study was printed in the Phi Delta Kappan, Volume XIII, 
No. 3, October. 1930. A reprint has been forwarded to the Editor of our 
Association for publication in the Spring BULLETIN. 

Fellowship Committee, 
F. L. Kerr, 
JENNIE M. TABB, 
J. A. GANNETT, 
C, E. FRItey, 
J. R. SAGE, 
F. H. HAGEMEYER, 
Chairman. 


PRESIDENT MiTcHELL: You have heard the report of the Com- 
mittee. What is your pleasure. 


Mr. C. P. STEIMLE (Michigan State Normal College): I move 


the adoption of the report. 
The motion was seconded by Mr. W. S. Hoffman of Pennsyl- 


vania State College. 
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PRESIDENT MITCHELL: It is moved and seconded that the re- 
port be adopted, which I assume carries with it the appointment 
of the Fellow as recommended by the Committee. Is there any 
discussion ? 


The motion was put to a vote and carried. 


PRESIDENT MITCHELL: The next committee called upon to 
report is the Budget Committee. Mr. Smith of the University 
of Michigan is Chairman. 


REPORT OF THE BUDGET COMMITTEE 
IrA M. SMITH 


Your Budget Committee begs leave to make the following report and 
recommendations for the budget for the year 1931-1932. 


The Committee wishes to commend the officers of the Association during 
the last several years in bringing up the membership to the present largest 
enrollment producing such a satisfactory income from dues, It cannot be 
expected that the enrollment for membership will increase materially during 
the next few years and consequently your Committee has anticipated no 
larger income from dues next year than the amount received during the 
past year. 

Since the anticipated budget expenditures for next year exceed the antici- 
pated income under our usual procedure, your Committee has given serious 
consideration to ways and means for increasing the income. One means, of 
course, would be to increase the dues. Your Committee does not recommend 
raising the dues this year on account of the serious financial condition, 
prevailing throughout the country at the present time. 


However, your Committee recommends that the Association endorse the 
proposal of the Executive Committee to increase the subscription list of the 
Association BULLETIN to extend beyond the membership list of the Associa- 
tion as a means of raising additional income. It was pointed out in the dis- 
cussion in the joint meeting of the executive committee and the representa- 
tive of the budget committee that a considerable number of institutions 
might be willing to subscribe for the BULLETIN which is $3.00 a year, but 
would not be willing to take out a membership which might involve expense 
money to the Association meeting. Therefore, we are urging that the sub- 
scription list be extended. That is the burden of this recommendation. 


Your Committee also recommends that the membership absorb more copies 
of the re-edited proceedings as a means of producing additional income for 
the coming year. If each member who has not already purchased a copy 
would make such purchase at once, our anticipated income for the year 
would equal the proposed budget expenditures for the year. That is very 
important. If you can use a copy of the Proceedings to advantage by buy- 
ing it and placing it in the hands of the Dean of your college, or the Presi- 
dent of your university, or in your library, it will aid our budget materially, 
if the ones who have not already purchased that copy will do so. We will 
then equalize our budget. 
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INCOME 
ANTICIPATED INCOME 

Os 50:6 5606448 R94 LADERA WEAR Ce $50.00 
LOWER AR ROAM ODOC TO RCE UCHR OCT OCCROLTT CE CEC UC 3,400.00 
mupscription. to. BULLETIN: «oid cece ene ce ene ces 75.00 
Sale of Single Copies of BULLETINS .............. 75.00 
TG FID 6 0 5 5.66 kot were ccvcscweosinees 200.00 

errr rrr reer err $3,800.00 
Additional hoped for income as per recommendations 

OF YOUR! COMMMILLGG. oc.cs ss.0 6 of ccsis cine cence ccm es $100.00 
Sale of re-edited proceedings ..............ese00- 400.00 

$500.00 
Total anticipated and hoped for income ...................4.. $4,300.00 
EXPENDITURES 
BUDGET APPROPRIATIONS 

De GI 5 5s 8 00 sawed KeenVesibieuncxs $150.00 
Prosiaent se Contmegent Wund <2... 6062. occ e ence ee. 100.00 
I FN ovo e nds ccesesev eens ceevenvesas 150.00 
po ge ene rer rer 150.00 
Second Vice-President’s Office .............eeeeee. 50.00 
pe ROT TTT eer eT Tee ee Te 1,300.00 
Convention 1931 
Convention 1932 ( cccctc ttt 800.00 
Committee on Educational Research .............. 500.00 
Fellowship Committee .....ccccccccccsscccccccces 75.00 
Be, Bae On Wee OUOMEIAIN « 9:0:0.6)c/ oie aie 0:0:0/0)0.01d alte sicieeine 1,000.00 
Committee on Office Forms .............eceseeeee 25.00 

, | PPPPTORTTTT Terre TT TT yer or Ter er te $4,300.00 


Respectfully Submitted, 
EDWARD J. GRANT, 
CHARLES E. FRILEY, 
Ira M. SMITH, 
Chairman. 


PRESIDENT MiTCHELL: You have heard the report of the 
Budget Committee. What is your pleasure? 


Mr. H. G. Arnsporr (New York University): I move that 
it be approved. 
The motion was seconded. 


PRESIDENT MITCHELL: I suppose that carries with it the ap- 
proval of the recommendations made by the Committee. Is there 
any further discussion or comment on the report? 

The motion was put to a vote and carried. 


PRESIDENT MITCHELL: The next committee report is on New 
Transcript Forms, of which Mr. Arnsdorf is chairman. 
12 
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REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON NEW TRANSCRIPT FORMS 
H. G. ARNSDORF 


The Committee on New Transcript Forms dis not attempt to redefine 
what constitutes a proper transcript of record. That was accomplished 
comparatively recently when this Association endorsed the uniform tran- 
script blank. While many members for various reasons have not seen fit to 
adopt the uniform blank as presented, probably few will deny that it em- 
bodies the salient features that make a form of that kind quite workable. 
With these features in mind and in the light of the stated impressions of 
more than 100 registrars of representative universities and colleges, the 
committee has given some attention to the present status of patented me- 
chanical devices and processes of duplicating student records for transcript 
purposes. 

It is evident that interest in these various processes is increasing from 
year to year. The elimination of clerical error through the mechanical 
duplication of student records at once makes its appeal. Economy of op- 
eration is another compelling factor. However, the most important consid- 
eration is the possibility of extending the services of the registrar’s office, 
and of rendering these services more promptly than has been possible here- 
tofore. The capacity for daily service in the transcript department during 
all seasons, and for supplying complete records promptly to students, par- 
ents, deans, and advisers, has stirred the imagination of many a registrar! 

The committee finds that interest in these matters is quite as dominant 
in the small colleges as in the larger institutions, for the load of routine 
work in a small office may at times become relatively as pressing as in a 
larger office. Reports received from 112 out of 150 representative institu- 
tions, that were canvassed recently, indicate than 25 of these offices are at 
present using some sort of mechanical method for duplicating student ree- 
ords. Doubtless, there are others. Of those reporting about two-thirds use 
the photostat; and the remainder a contact process such as the Ozalid or 
blue-print process. Comparatively few of the offices mentioned as yet use 
any process to the fullest extent; that is, to supply copies of the complete 
records to students (as term reports), and to deans, advisers, and parents. 
In some eases records are still typewritten on transcript forms and the 
transcripts are mechanically reproduced when more than one copy is re- 
quired. Of 87 registrars who reported that no duplicating device has been 
adopted, 25 are considering the use of some such process in the near future. 
A few indicated no interest, but the majority are still hopefully awaiting 
the standardization of results before seeking to adapt a process to their 
own individual office needs. 

The various processes of reproducing records now in use are too well 
known to warrant the time to describe them here, and the committee does 
not attempt to recommend one device over another. Information can be 
secured easily by members. who may be interested. Attention is merely 

lled to what seems to be the newest device, the Dexigraph, which is being 
developed by the Remington Rand Business Service. This device embodies 
high speed reproduction of records by the photographic method, with which 
the Company hopes in the future to be able to duplicate all of the records 
in the average office in a few hours’ time at a cost of approximately one- 
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fifth of a cent per square inch of finished product. This service bids fair 
to be of interest to some offices at least in the preparation of term reports. 
For service in carrying the ordinary transcript load, Mr. L. E. Hutchings, 
the inventor, is also projecting a camera which may be operated in the 
average office without the need of a dark room. This camera will probably 
be placed on the market soon, and at less than $100. If this device will 
render satisfactory service, it seems that it might have a universal appeal 
among educational institutions of all sizes and types. And there is still a 
newer process, apparently, namely, the so-called black and white process, 
which has been demonstrated in the far corner of the west room. I think it 
has attracted a great deal of attention. However, in the last analysis that 
device or process should recommend itself which is best adapted to meet 
local requirements and within the reach of the individual office. 

At the present time, only 24 of the registrars consulted reported that the 
processed transcripts received by them from other institutions are on the 
whole satisfactory. A number of others complained of the difficulty of 
marking on photostat and blue-print copies. Several criticized the odd shapes 
and sizes of these records because of the inconvenience encountered in filing 
them (probably where the envelope or pocket filing system is employed). 
Others reported that some transcripts contain extraneous information, such 
as honor points, mid-term grades, and the like, which is sometimes confus- 
ing. Twenty-five registrars reported the omission of important information, 
such as the student’s status, descriptive course titles, differentiation between 
didactic and laboratory hours, definitions of grades and symbols used, and 
so on. While there was some difference of opinion expressed as to the 
desirability of including descriptive titles in the body of the transcript, the 
expression in favor of that procedure was almost overwhelming, and in 
keeping with the action taken by this Association some time ago. 

By far the most general and severe criticism was directed upon the legi- 
bility of the records received. More than half of those whose opinions were 
sought, scored the records, made both by the photostat and the contact 
processes, on this point. Most of the specific criticisms dealt with the use 
of fine lines, narrow ruling, crowded and too greatly reduced forms, indis- 
tinct recording, bad abbreviation of terms, and general lack of character. 
Investigation in the light of the criticisms made indicates that they apply 
to the records of comparatively few institutions, which, however, circulate 
transcripts of records quite widely. The criticisms were provoked due to 
(1) the reproduction ofstudent record forms that are not adapted to tran- 
script use, and (2) in other cases the processes themselves are not employed 
under proper conditions to assure adequate results, 


Under these circumstances, while the burden of preparing transcripts is 
lightened in one office, the burden of evaluating them in other offices is 
increased, and, on the whole, there is little gained. Moreover, the consistent 
character of the transcripts received sometimes create impressions of the 
offices which prepare them, and of the students who bring them. Certainly, 
both students and admissions officers are entitled to every consideration from 
the standpoint of legibility, neatness of form, and adequacy of information. 
It is the sentiment of this committee that if anything less than this must 
result from the employment of mechanical devices for duplicating records, 
these devices might well be discarded at once. 


»™ 
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However, the criticisms directed against some records are by no means 
generally applicable. In the light of some very excellent results achieved, 
the committee is of the opinion that certain fundamental weaknesses that 
have appeared in the results of each of the various processes can and soon 
will be eliminated. Probably the best test that can be applied to any result 
is for the sender of a transcript to place himself in the position of the 
receiver and to keep in mind that matters which may be clear to him may 
prove to be very confusing and disconcerting to the other person. Where 
a process of duplication is contemplated it is usually essential to prepare 
the office records in advance in order to meet the prescribed requirements 
of that particular process. Proper attention must be given to (1) the form 
of the record, in order to meet transcript requirements, (2) to the stock 
upon which it is printed, and (3) to the record entries. Each is equally 
important. 

As regards the form of the record, the ideal situation would, of course, 
be reached in a uniform record blank, which might be used either in the 
card, loose-leaf, or folder system. While the committee appreciates that 
there would be problems encountered and does not specifically recommend 
this as a general procedure, it is nevertheless recommended that the essen- 
tial features of the uniform transcript blank be preserved in the student 
record form, if such forms are to be directly reproduced for transcript pur- 
poses. These features include, besides the name of the student and his eol- 
lege record; his present address; his race, date, and place of birth; the 
college in which he was enrolled, and the degree received, if any; his 
present status; his secondary school, and his secondary school record. 

The committee recommends further that the college record, including 
advanced standi. zg, shall show clearly the department, the number and the 
descriptive title of each course taken; the number of hours of credit given 
for each course, and the term and year during which each course was taken. 
Laboratory and nonlaboratory credits should be shown separately for each 
laboratory course. It is manifestly essential that each record shall contain 
definitions of credit hours, the grading system, and any symbols that may 
be employed. The committee further recommends that each transcript of 
record shall bear the original (not the reproduced) signature of the respon- 
sible officer, and the original imprint of the seal of the institution. 

Occasion is taken in this connection also to commend what appears to be 
a desirable practice on the part of some offices; The legend ‘‘not valid for 
transfer to another institution without original signature and imprint of 
seal,’’ is printed on the office record form. Both the signature and the 
seal are omitted from reproduced copies supplied to students for personal 
use. Copies with the signature and the imprint of the seal are sent di- 
rectly to other institutions and are not placed in the hands of students, 
thus eliminating any possibility of falsification of the records. 

As regards the legibility of records, criticism can and should be met 
immediately by the correction of certain fundamental errors. Each different 
process of duplication renders best results when certain necessary conditions 
obtain. Poor results from the photostat process are often attributable to 
faulty technique and carelessness on the part of the operator. Since the 
cost of the photostatic record is based upon its size, there has been an 
inexcusable tendency to carry economy to the point of eye strain. 
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In the use of the contact processes of duplication, it has now been pretty 
well established that uniformly adequate results are as a rule to be obtained 
from linen record sheets. Those who have found such records impracticable, 
and have attempted to adapt translucent paper record sheets to the process, 
have usually secured makeshift results. Paper records do render acceptable 
results when they are carbonbacked, but the objections to this procedure 
again are immediately obvious. 

That many offices keep very satisfactory records by the pen and ink 
method may be taken to indicate that this method need not prove objec- 
tionable where patented processes of reproducing these records are em- 
ployed. Good penmanship is obtainable, if required. Some offices have 
encouraged record clerks to take courses in lettering, and some have found 
it practicable to supply fountain pens for office use, thus assuring uniform 
lines of a proper character, which with the use of black ink, bring very 
desirable results in any process of duplication. 

The committee detected no prejudice in any quarter against mechanically 
reproduced transcripts in general. In fact, quite the opposite attitude seems 
now to exist. During the year, occasion was taken to propose the use of 
processed transcripts to the deans of some 19 or 20 leading medical schools, 
who in years past had required typewritten transcripts of applicants for 
admission, some exclusively on their own forms. Each of the deans was 
assured of legibility, adequacy of information, the original signature and 
the original imprint of the seal of the issuing institution. The expression 
of their desire to codperate with the Association in this regard was prac- 
tically unanimous, and their attitude will in the future greatly lighten the 
transcript load among institutions, since a majority of the students of each 
premedical class usually apply for admission to several or all of these 
medical schools. 

The Committee is certain that the possibilities of mechanically reproduced 
records hold much in store for the registrar’s office in the way of rendering 
wider and quicker service, and of effecting economies in operating costs. 
During the introduction of various devices and processes several problems 
as stated have presented themselves which once were regarded as solved. 
These problems should be corrected promptly and not be permitted to recur. 
No result is justifiable that is not adequate and above criticism. Each 
member who is interested should take inventory of the local requirements 
and determine upon the device which best meets the situation. The original 
expense of equipment and the volume of work to be accomplished, of course, 
enter into account, and then there is always the possibility that newer 
devices may develop almost over night and antiquate processes now in use 
or under consideration. 

In view of the fact that uniform standards in preparing transcripts of 
records by mechanical processes are yet to be reached, this committee rec- 
ommends that a similar committee. be appointed to function during the 
coming year, without becoming perennial. 

Respectfully submitted, 
EpwarD B. Fox, Columbia University, 
J. C. MacKinnon, Mass. Institute of Technology, 
H. G. Arnsporr, New York University, Chairman. 


~ 
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PRESIDENT MITCHELL: You have heard the report of your 
Committee. I think the Committee is to be especially congratu- 
lated on making progress in the medical school problem. It is 
one of the most difficult we have had, and I am sure progress 
has been made, and some schools will accept the transcripts now 
that formerly were not accepting them. 

What is your wish with this report? 


Mr. R. M. West (University of Minnesota): I move the 
report be adopted. 

The motion was seconded by Mr. Ira M. Smith of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan. 


PRESIDENT MitcHELL: Is there any discussion ? 


Mr. West: There was a recommendation I overlooked. I as- 
sume that motion includes the approval of that recommendation. 


PRESIDENT MITCHELL: It is assumed that the motion to accept 
the report includes the adoption of the recommendation that 
the work be earried on for at least one year. Is there any fur- 
ther discussion of the question? 

The motion was put to a vote and carried. 


PRESIDENT MITCHELL: We have the Committee on Professional 
Edueation, of which Mr. Gillis is Chairman. He reported quite 
fully at the recent meeting. Does he wish to say anything fur- 
ther for his committee? 

Mr. Gillis had gone home. 


PRESIDENT MiTcHELL: We have a committee on the Study of 
Recording Discipline on Transcripts, of which Mr. Smith is 
Chairman. Is there any report, Mr. Smith? 


Mr. Ira M. Smitru (University of Michigan): This report is 
very short. It is not what I am placing in your hands entirely 
(referring to mimeographed sheets), but I am going to refer to 
that very briefly. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON THE STUDY OF RECORDING 
DISCIPLINE ON TRANSCRIPTS 


Ira M. SMITH 


Your Committee on Recording Discipline on Transcripts begs leave to 
make the following report. 

During the early part of the academic year, a questionnaire was prepared 
und mailed to the entire membership of the A. A. C. R. asking for replies 
(yes or no) to the three questions contained in the summary attached 
hereto and made a part of this report. (Exhibit A.) 
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Upon the receipt of these replies, numbering 471 out of approximately 
700 inquiries, the Committee thought it wise to secure the opinions of 
Presidents and Deans of Colleges to be considered in connection with the 
replies from Registrars to the general questionnaire. Consequently about 
three hundred letters and a preliminary summary of the questionnaire were 
mailed to the Presidents and Deans. Brief summaries of these replies are 
made a part of this report as Exhibits ‘‘B’’ and ‘‘C.’’ Approximately 
125 replies were received from the Presidents and Deans indicating a ma- 
jority of sentiment as shown in Exhibit ‘‘B.’’ However, there were many 
good and valid arguments in the minority reports as shown in Exhibit ‘‘C.’’ 

Your Committee has analysed these replies to the questionnaire and the 
replies from the Presidents and Deans with results leading to the following 
recommendations: 

1. We recommend that all member institutions of the A. A. C. R. include 
on each transcript the present status of the student. 

2. We recommend that each member institution print on the transcript 
forms, for undergraduates and for graduates, a statement of the policy of 
the institution. 

(a) With respect to the qualitative standard required for graduation. 

(b) With respect to recording discipline on transcripts. 

For example: 

do 
We or include on transcripts any mention of penalties pre- 
do not 
viously imposed that have been satisfactorily removed. 

Your Committee also wishes to suggest a study of the present practice 
of member institutions relative to the assemblying and recording of char- 
acter traits and personal data other than course grades from faculty mem- 


bers. 


Respectfully submitted, 
EzRA GILLIs, 
H. C. Dorcas, 
Ira M. SMITH, 
Chairman, 


EXHIBIT A 
The following is a summary of the replies to a questionnaire mailed to 


the entire membership of the American Association of Collegiate Registrars 
(approximately 700) in January, 1931: 


Question Reply 

When Issuing Transcripts Yes No Total 
1. If the student is still an undergraduate, and 
a penalty, which may have been imposed for low 
scholarship or misconduct is still active against 

him, do you include such statement? 428 37 465 
2. If the student is still an undergraduate but 
has removed or remedied the deficiency to the satis- 
faction of the administrative officers, do you in- 
clude any mention of the previously imposed, but 

now inactive, discipline? 119 349 468 
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Question Reply 

When Issuing Transcripts Yes No Total 
3. If the student was disciplined, but removed 
or remedied the deficiency to the satisfaction of 
the administrative officers, and later was grad- 
uated, do you include any mention of the fact 

that as an undergraduate he was disciplined? 75 396 471 


The reason the totals are not all the same is because not all blanks can- 
tained answers to all of the three questions. 
Ezra GILLIs, 
H. C. Dorcas, 
Ira M. SMITH, Chairman. 


EXHIBIT ‘‘B’’ 
Majority Arguments 


I. The transcript should include disciplinary action which is still active 

at the time of issuing the transcript. 

1. The penalty was imposed for the purpose of correcting some mis- 

take or fault of the student and until the purpose for which the 

penalty was imposed has been satisfied the penalty should follow 
the student. 

2. To suppress the penalty before it has been satisfied would be 
unfair to the institution to which the transcript is sent since it 
would be unable to make a wise selection of applicants and 
would become overwhelmed by undesirable ‘‘ educational trans- 
fer.’’ 

3. A transcript bears much semblance to a recommendation and 
therefore the institution sending the transcript is bound to state 
all the operative facts as they are at the time of giving the 
transcript. 

Il. The transcript should not include disciplinary action which has be 

come inactive at the time of issuing the transcript. 

1. Discipline is imposed to correct, and if that purpose has been 
served it should be forgotten. Most scholastic and disciplinary 
penalties are of an essentially minor character, the natural in- 
cidents of immaturity and inexperience—mere passing phases of 
the students’ life—and the sooner they are forgotten the better. 
Why should youthful indiscretions be permanently marked up 
against the student to follow him all the rest of his days? In 
business if a debt is paid the book is closed. It would seem 
that the same principle might very well apply here. If a student 
has reinstated himself to the satisfaction of the disciplining in- 
stitution the deficiency ought no longer to be counted against 
him. In most of our human relations we should be willing to 
forget and forgive and in no place more than here should we be 
careful not to allow administrative efficiency and an ideally rig- 
orous recording system to blind us from the humanitarian inter- 
ests of the individual student. 
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. Displinary action on transcripts is generally noted so briefly that 
the officials in the institution to which it is sent are in no position 
to estimate it fairly, and as a result it stands out with a luridness 
out of all proportion to the seriousness of the offense and un- 
necessarily jeopardizes the student’s standing in the new insti- 
tution. 

3. Including inactive discipline in a transcript will set up barriers 
which will overbalance any benefit which he (student) may have 
received from the discipline. All must admit that it requires a 
tolerant attitude and some good sense on the part of admin- 
istrative officials to handle transcripts containing disciplinary 
matter, and we have no positive assurance that they will all know 
how to evaluate this material wisely. 

4. If a student has proved himself fit to go back to the institution 

which has imposed the discipline he should be fit to go any place 

and it would be nothing short of bad manners to emphasize his 
temporary weakness. Furthermore, a student who has paid the 
penalty and mended his ways can generally be depended upon. 


EXHIBIT ‘‘C’”’ 
Minority Arguments 


The transcript should give the complete history of the student concerned 
regardless of whether the penalty has become inactive or the student has 
graduated. 


I. In fairness to the institution to which the transcript is sent: 

1. A transcript should be all that its term implies—a complete rec- 
ord, including not merely scholastic achievements but also apti- 
tudes, attitudes and conduct. No information regarding the 
student’s past history should be withheld for by so doing the 
information which is given reveals only part of the truth and is 
misleading and conveys the wrong impression. 

2. A complete record is essential to the institution to which the stu- 
dent seeks to transfer to enable it to judge his desirability for 
admittance. Today when so many students are transferring from 
one institution to another there has developed an urgent need for 
an efficient sifting process, and the more complete the transcript, 
the more fair the elimination will be. Surely any institution 
which takes upon itself the job of continuing the student’s edu- 
cation is entitled to know what his conduct has been in the past. 

3. There is a positive duty owed by the institution which gives the 
transcript to the institution to which the student transfers to 
inform it that the student is not a man of unblemished character. 
The existence of facts in a student’s record (calling for dis- 
cipline) cannot be erased by simply ignoring them. The insti- 
tution to which the student transfers is entitled to his whole 
record notwithstanding that it may create prejudice and result 
in accessive penalty. The entire record should be revealed and 
allowed the new institution to decide for itself what weight 
should be given the facts so revealed. 
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4. The best way to develop and encourage confidence between ad- 
ministrative officials is through a 100% frankness, and anything 
which is sufficiently important to have in the student’s record is 
sufficiently important to include on his transcript. 

Il. In fairness to the prospective employers the transcript should be a 


complete record. 

1. The employer should have access to all the data available that 
he may formulate a more intelligent judgment as to the qualifi- 
cations of the candidate. 

2. The employer will realize the value of disciplinary action in mak- 
ing the student even the more reliable on account of the ex- 
perience. 

In fairness to the student the transcript should be a complete record. 

1. The student may actually profit by a revelation of his complete 
record since administrative officials and employers, too, will 
realize that the student who has paid his penalty is even the 
more reliable on account of the experience. 

2. Administrative officials and employers will have the good sense 
to give such a student positive help, i.e., by way of certain 
safeguards. 

3. Administrative officials are not generally inclined to hold a stu- 
dent’s past record against him if he shows a disposition to do 
better. 


Mr. Ira M. Suiru: I move the adoption of this report if 
that is in order. 

The motion was seconded by Mr. R. M. West. 

Mr. SmitH: In other words, we have in mind assembling data 
similar to the report submitted by Mr. Littlejohn at the Boulder 
convention of this Association, which you will remember. 


PRESIDENT MITCHELL: It is moved and seconded that the re- 
port be adopted. I think that would mean the adoption of the 
recommendations made by the Committee. Those are rather 
important recommendations. Does anyone want to hear those 
recommendations read again before voting for their adoption ? 

The motion was put to a vote and carried. 

PRESIDENT MITCHELL: We now come to the convention com- 
mittees. Has the Committee on Local Arrangements, of which 
Miss Deters is Chairman, any report to make at this time? 

Miss Emma E. Derers (University of Buffalo, Buffalo, N. Y.) : 
There is no report. 

PrESMENT MitcHELL: I think we all ought to thank Miss 
Deters for her efforts. She has done a lot of work to make this 


convention a success. (Applause.) 
The next committee is Registration and Introduction. Mr. 


Bradford, have you any report? 


Mr. E. F. Braprorp (Cornell University, Ithaca, New York) : 
I think, in the first place, it ought to be said that in this matter, 


CUE 


_— 
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as in many others, we are indebted to Miss Deters and her as- 
sistants. We are also indebted, as you may know, to the Reming- 
ton Rand Company and to the Gestetner Reproducing Company 
for furnishing us machinery and equipment. 

I think nothing need be said about the geographical distribu- 
tion, because that was on the mimeographed lists that were dis- 
tributed at the luncheon session. I might remind the meeting 
of Mr. Hoffman’s request that any corrections in this list should 
be mailed to him at the Pennsylvania State College. 

This year we classified the attendance by the type of institu- 
tion represented. 

From Universities there were 94 delegates and 4 guests; from 
Liberal Arts Colleges, 82 delegates; from Teachers or Normal 
Colleges, 22 delegates and 1 guest; from Junior Colleges, 9 
delegates; from professional and technical schools, 20 delegates 
and 1 guest; and from other quarters, such as state departments 
and so on, there were 3 representatives, making a total, deduct- 
ing duplications, of 232. 

This makes the convention numerically the third largest. The 
one last year at Memphis had an attendance of 250 and the one 
of 1928 in Cleveland had an attendance of 253. 


PRESIDENT MircHELL: You have heard the report of the com- 
mittee. Are there any comments? 

Mr. Kerr, has your transportation committee any report to 
make now about railroad certificates? 


SecrRETARY Kerr: On behalf of my committee I have made 
several announcements during the course of the convention. As 
you know, we secured a sufficient number of railroad certificates 
to insure a reduced fare. These have been validated by the special 
agent for the railroads and most of them have been returned. 
I still have, however, three or four that have not been claimed. 
I would be glad to have the owners come and get them at any 
time before the close of the meeting. 


PRESIDENT MITCHELL: We have a report of the auditing 
committee of which Mr. Lamke is chairman. 


REPORT OF THE AUDITING COMMITTEE 
G. W. LAMKE 


The Auditing Committee has examined the report of the treasurer and 
the report of the Certified Public Accountant who has audited the books 
of the Treasurer. The Committee accepts the report of the Accountant. 
The official signed reports of the Treasurer and the Certified Publie Ac- 
countant are attached. Respectfully submitted, 

THos. B. STEEL, 
Ftorence I, MoGaHey, 
G. W. LAMKE, Chairman. 
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Mr. LAMKE: This committee makes a suggestion that the 
Auditing Committee be abolished and that a certified report of 
the certified public accountant be accepted in lieu of a report 
of the Auditing Committee, thus relieving the present chairman 
of the possibility of a lifetime job. 


PRESIDENT MITCHELL: You have heard the report of the Audit- 
ing Committee. 


Mr. W. S. Horrman: I move the report be adopted. 
The motion was seconded by Mr. C. P. Steimle, put to a vote, 
and carried. 


REPORT OF TREASURER, 1930-1931 


To Members of the American Association of Collegiate Registrars: 


The accompanying statements submitted show the financial condition of 
the Association as of April 15, 1931, as well as the financial transactions 
during the period April 17, 1930, to April 15, 1931, inclusive. 

The balance has decreased during the year $2,607.39. This is partly due 
to two unusual expenditures this year: first, the income from sales this 
year of the Re-edited Proceedings has not been as large as was expected; 
second, the cost of publishing the Report on Enrollment of the Committee 
on Educational Research was larger than anticipated. Even though these 
two expenditures had not been incurred, the regular income from dues, 
subscriptions, and sales of BULLETINS was not sufficient to cover the budget. 


Respectfully submitted, 
J. C. MacKinnon, Treasurer. 


Balance April 17, 1930 (See 1930 Proceedings, Page 230): 


NE ONE an ksi te wricesenveces $1,180.40 
POR WATTS GACCOMNG. «6 25.5,560610:4:5-6 «00m i0!e)esierereyere 4,207.01 
——_ $5,387.41 
Receipts 
Interest on Savings Account ........... $106.94 
Interest on Checking Account .......... 4.27 
——___ $111.21 
Membership Dues ........ 1928-29 (4) $20.00 
1929-30 (24) 120.00 
1930-31 (650) 3,250.00 
————_ 3,390.00 
PRG sOUIUO ORB OOINIS 2 65 a: 0, 6.5) 510 1 0)0 ore 5 s:50)eieres eels re 571.50 
BUDSCEINGIONS TOTO ULEMIIN, 05. 65 0is p siecicicic wewewecs + 66.50 
PIRIC JOP SINMIO VRUEDMIING 0.656. 6.9:6:6.610:0 0:00 vivie'sinn eos: 71.13 
Stanford University—Sales of Report of Committee 
ON SUGUCAEIONAl TRCBOATCD. 6... < o55.0:00000 00 0050s 43.00 
Credits to Editor’s Account, Refund Johns 
Ue Lo eh aan secre $61.83 
Refund U. S. Copyright Office .......... 2.00 
—_— 63.83 
4,317.17 


$9,704.58 
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Disbursements 
RPT ERE EE TTCTCCC TLE CC Ce Te re eee $4,353.66 
Re-G0ited: PLOCGCOINGED «.<.o:<:< ccc ccccssccciwcccccens 2,569.38 
Bank charges—Collection and exchange ............ 1.52 
————_ $6,924.56 
Balance, April 15, 1931— 
OHEGHING ACEGUNG 6 <:. oie siciciscsicie nunc $1,984.71 
Less, outstanding check No, 77........ 18.64 
$1,966.07 
Teele RNG ox os nosy 2d cde nencnxweseexeous 813.95 
—_———-_ 2,780.02 
$9,704.58 


AUDITOR’S CERTIFICATE 


Boston, Mass., April 15, 1931. 


I have audited the books and records of Joseph C. MacKinnon, Treasurer. 
All receipts have been deposited and all payments have been made by 
check and are supported by proper vouchers. The closing balances are in 
ugreement with statements submitted by the banks. I hereby certify that 
the above is a correct statement of Receipts and Disbursements for the 
4 vear April 17, 1930—April 15, 1931. 





CHRISTOPHER HaAwortTH, C.P.A. 


BUDGET SUMMARY 
Appropriations Disbursements 








ey Serer TTT re $175.00 $159.22 
Secretary sr CICee oor rersic se cersccece see es 175.00 54.30 
PEORGUEGR Si QC) oii6.ow uc. clncccciesiesctovewacwe 125.00 111.15 
Second Vice-President’s Office .............. 50.00 18.64 
{ BOGUT Af M0 2 CC ner rr rrr 1,300.00 1,836.03 
OONVONRION LOAO ai «. c/iaicernre 6s cis clorereee ea eercere ] { 654.34 
IE, BI ccc vexcorsunnecveveessss j 75900000 1 85.07 
Committee on Educational Research ......... 550.00 377.88 
Pellowsltip Committee: <...0:6.6 sess ccssccee se 125.00 48.98 
ee. Sr rerrerr rrr ere 1,000.00 1,000.00 
Committee on Office Forms ................. 50.00 8.05 
$4,550.00 $4,353.66 

4,353.66 

$196.34 


BUDGET DISBURSEMENTS 
PRESIDENT’S OFFICE 
Budget Allowance, $175.00 





Check 
\ Date Payee Explanation No. Amount 
1931 
2/5 J. C. MacKinnon Trip to New York (Executive 
Committee Meeting) 66 $23.56 
2/5 F. L. Kerr Trip to St. Louis 67 37.36 


2/9 Miss Myrtle Moore Secretarial Services 68 50.00 
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Check 
Date Payee Explanation No. Amount Dat 
1931 193 
2/28 W. 8S. Hoffman Trip to New York (Executive 12/ 
Committee Meeting) 70 $40.80 
2/28 Stanford University Mimeograph work 71 7.50 ry) 
- 9 / 
OTT OE ee eT TT $159.22 a 
SECRETARY’S OFFICE 
Budget Allowance, $175.00 12/' 
1930 193 
5/31 Fayetteville Printing Co. 5000 A, A. C. R. letterheads 9 $24.50 1/ 
5/31 Fred L. Kerr 1000 envelopes and forwarding let- 1/ 
terheads 10 24.83 1/ 
6/24 Fayetteville Printing Co. Return address on 1000 envelopes 16 3.50 1/ 
1931 1/' 
2/5 Fred L. Kerr Postage 67 1.47 iy 
MEE 663500449445 CAGNSER SP EMER ERs area Cees bea are peed $54.30 
TREASURER’S OFFICE , 
Budget Allowance, $125.00 2/ 
1930 3/: 
6/3 Mass. Institute of Tech. Treasurer’s stamp 14 $1.08 3/: 
6/24 Mass. Institute of Tech. 200 Journal sheets 15 1.34 
8/14 Mass. Institute of Tech. 4000 cards and 500 index cards 22 9.00 
11/13 Mass. Institute of Tech. 500 Addressograph Stencils 36 9.35 
12/8 WL. E. Muran Co. 1000 bills for dues 41 6.40 
12/12 Mass. Institute of Tech. Mimeographing cards and _ enve- 
lopes 51 7.51 
1931 198 
1/21 H. E. Gilson Bookkeeping and clerical services 60 50.00 $ 4/ 
1/23 Mass. Institute of Tech. Addressing envelopes 61 1.47 
4/9 H. E, Gilson Bookkeeping and clerical services 78 25.00 
PRMDUGRN ra roves Si (or onohaico totale cusiavers exis ope arena atabe onatote ete leer oye vereTen Ve ere ON $111.15 
EDITOR’s OFFICE om 
Budget Allowance, $1,300.00 5/| 
1930 , 5/ 
5/29. W. S. Hoffman Editor’s petty cash account 6 $25.00 5/' 
7/18 R. V. Watkins Proofreading April BULLETIN 20 18.50 5/| 
9/13 Evangelical Press Mailing BULLETINS, May 19th- 5/ 
Sept. 1, 1930 24 4.40 
9/17 Evangelical Press Binding 7 volumes of BULLETIN 26 14.24 5/ 
10/8 R. V. Watkins Proofreading BULLETIN, July issue af: 
and Memphis Proceedings 30 68.50 6/: 
10/8 Susan B. Bloom Typing 31 9.50 
10/8 J. H. Furst Co. Printing and binding BULLETIN, > 
Vol. 5, No. 4, Summer Number 32 127.08 6/: 
10/16 Pennsylvania State College Freight, Transfer of Editor’s 193 
Stock 34 15.68 | 1/ 
12/8 Evangelical Press Printing Convention Number But- 2/: 
LETIN, Vol. 6, No. 1 38 788.96 
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Check 
{mount § Date Payee Explanation No. Amount 
1930 
12/8 Evangelical Press Printing wrappers and mailing 
$40.80 BULLETINS, Vol 6, No. 1 39 $8.59 
7.504 12/8 Evangelical Press 1000 Billheads 40 6.34 
12/9 Miss Leonore Hubler Addressing BULLETINS 47 5.00 
3159.99 § 12/9 W. S. Hoffman Trip to Harrisburg 48 16.60 
12/9 W. 8S. Hoffman To reimburse Editor for miscel- 
laneous expenditures from petty 
cash 49 25.62 
12/9 Pennsylvania State College Postage and telegrams 50 18.19 
1931 
$24.50 1/2 Evangelical Press 5000 wrappers 53 20.02 
1/5 Evangelical Press Postage for BULLETIN 55 11.31 
24.83 § 1/13 R. V. Watkins Proofreading BULLETIN 58 26.50 
3.50 1/13 Alice I. Thompson Clerical services 59 9.50 
: 1/23 Evangelical Press Mailing BULLETINS 62 6.94 
1.47 1/26 Evangelical Press Printing Vol. 6, No. 2, Winter 
a Number (Includes $454.70 for 
$54.30 printing Report on Enrollment 
of Educational Research Com- 
, mittee) 63 574.38 
2/16 Evangelical Press Mailing Cloth bound BULLETINS 69 13.18 
3/28 Susan Bloom Clerical Services 75 12.25 
$1.08 3/28 Evangelical Press Mailing Cloth BULLETINS 76 9.75 
Me ONE kiana 54056ia8 dies SE $1,836.03 
9.35 
6.40 SECOND VICE-PRESIDENT’s OFFICE 
7.51 9 Budget Allowance, $50.00 
1931 
50.00 § 4/9 New York University Multigraphing letters and postage 77 $18.64 
1.47 
25.00 1930 AND 1931 CONVENTION EXPENSE 
11.15 Budget Allowance, $1,000.00 
Check 
Date Payee Explanation No. Amount 
1930 1930 1931 
5/6 Harold F. Smith Travelling Expenses 1 $80.00 
5/6 F. B. O’Rear Travelling Expenses 2 38.20 
25.00 5/6 <A. L. Jones Travelling Expenses 3 113.97 
18.50 5/6 John L. Grant Travelling Expenses 4 60.29 
5/7 Alan Bright Stenographic Services 
4.40 and Postage 5 2.00 
14.24 5/31 L. B. Hopkins Travelling Expenses 7 50.00 
5/31 The Master Reporting Co. Reporting 1930 Convention 11 261.44 
58.50 6/3 Columbia University Mimeographing A. L. 
9.50 Jones’ Paper, 1930 
Convention 12 20.75 
7.08 pi Center Engrossing Co. Southwestern Testimonial 13 27.69 
1 
5.68 1/30 Cash 700 stamped envelopes 64 $15.86 
2/5 Mass. Institute of Tech. Addressing envelopes for 
8.96 Secretary 65 1.77 











Date 
1931 
3/3 


3/3 
3/16 


1930 
/24 
9/13 
9/16 


9/25 

9/29 
10/15 
12/8 
12/8 
12/9 
12/9 
12/9 
1931 

1/2 


1930 
9/25 
10/22 


1930 
10/8 


1930 
5/31 
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Stanford University 
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: Check 
Payee Explanation No. Amount 
1930 1931 
Fayetteville Printing Co. Printing circulars and 
cards 72 $26.44 
The University Book Store Stamp and pad 73 1.00 
Stanford University Press Printing Advance Pro- 
grams for 1931 Con- 
vention 74 40.00 
$654.34 $85.07 
(Chania eee eoreederta keds enade seabirds eee $739.41 
COMMITTEE ON EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 
Budget Allowance, $550.00 
Accrediting Blanks 17 $42.75 
Printing 23 82.70 


The Colwell Press 
Stanford University 


Cash 

Cash 

Mrs. C. 8. Kilby 
Mrs. Ruth Leakey 
Miss Lois Grothe 
Mrs. Clyde Kilby 
Mrs. Lois Femling 
Miss Vivian Pooler 


Mrs. Ruth Leakey 


Cash 


Julius Lewin & Son 


University of Minnesota 


R. E. MeWhinnie 


Revised Reports of Accrediting In- 


stitutions 
Stamped envelopes 
Stamped envelopes 
Clerical work 
Clerical work 
Clerical work 
Clerical work 
Clerical work 
Clerical work 


Clerical work 


FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 
Budget Allowance, $125.00 


Stamped envelopes 
Printing application blanks 


Tercera eee ee eee oe ee ee ae ee ee ee ee oe ee ee es ae ee ee 


A, A. C. R. FELLOWSHIP 


Budget Allowance, $1,000.00 


wards, 1930-1931 


COMMITTEE ON OFFICE FORMS 


Budget Allowance, $50.00 
Shipping Case for Office Forms 


25 157.25 


27 5.66 
28 11.32 
33 4.05 
42 20.00 
43 10.85 
44 3.85 
45 6.65 
46 2.80 
54 30.00 
$377.88 

27 $16.98 
35 32.00 
$48.98 


Fellowship for Miss Marcia Ed- 


29 $1,000.00 


8 $8.05 
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RE-EDITED PROCEEDINGS 








unt Check 
1931} pate Payee Explanation No. Amount 
1930 
$26.44 6/26 Evangelical Press 3000 copies Re-edited Proceedings 18 $2,212.58 
1.00f 7/18 R. V. Watkins Proofreading and postage 19 85.00 
7/18 Evangelical Press Cireulars, labels, bill forms, and 
postal stickers 21 61.52 
40.008 11/26 George Glenn, Postmaster Postage on 6000 circular letters 37 120.00 
————§ 12/9 Pennsylvania State College Postage and telegrams 50 10.70 
$85.07 12/27 Pennsylvania State College Printing 6000 envelopes 52 6.00 
= 1931 
$739.418 1/9 K. P. R. Neville Postage 56 1.78 
1/12 Evangelical Press Printing 6000 circulars 57 71.85 
EE oioissikicxsavinexeivomdetinisnat eee $2,569.38 
$42.76 PRESIDENT MITCHELL: We have the Committee of Office Forms 
82.70 and Filing Equipment. Mr. Armsby has served as chairman of 
d Filing Equip D 
157.25 this committee for many years. Will you report, Mr. Armsby? 
5.66 . ° i 
11.39 Mr. H. H. Armspy (Missouri School of Mines, Rolla, Mis- 
4.05 souri): During the past year, the large collection of forms that 
20.00 has been out in the next room through this convention, has been 
a to twelve colleges and five regional meetings of registrars, from 
6.65 all over the country, from Maryland and North Carolina on the 
2.80 east, to California on the west, Chicago on the north to Okla- 
a homa on the south. It has also been sent to the Institute for 
00 Administrative officers of the University of Chicago in the sum- 
377.88 mer. it will be there again this summer. 
The main eredit for the exhibits this year belongs to Mr. 
Larson, who made all the arrangements in connection with the 
Local Arrangements Committee. All that your Chairman did 
was to ask the last man who had the forms to send them here. 
516.98 I hadn’t seen the forms until I got here, since the last meeting, 
32.00 and I presume I will not see them again until the next meeting. 
48.98 If any of you care to see these forms, if you will simply write 


to—to use Mr. Hoffman’s word—my successor, I am sure you 
will receive the forms as soon as they can be gotten to you. 
There is at the present time a waiting list of about ten people 
wanting the collection. 

The arrangements are that the recipient pays the transporta- 
00.00 tion from the last point of departure. The express which was 
paid here was $4.50. I presume that would be about the aver- 
age. We try to keep them moving and serve as many people as 
possible. 

I would like to make a request that if any registrar develops 
£8.05 any new form that is different from what we already have, he 
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will please send it to my successor for inclusion in this connec- 
tion, which is so made that it can be kept up to date. 

I also wish to announce that I have a few copies of the uni- 
form transcript blank and also of the uniform blank for medical 
schools. I would be glad to distribute those by mail to anyone 
wanting them, as long as they last. 

I would like to report further that this committee stayed 
within the budget and spent only half the amount allowed them 
for last year. 

PRESIDENT MircuetL: That concludes the report of the com- 
mittee. Are there any questions? 


Mr. Ira M. SmirH: I move the adoption otf the report. 
The motion was seconded by Mr. R. M. West, put to a vote, 
and earried. 


PRESIDENT MircHELL: Has the Committee on Resolutions a 
report, Mr. Bixler? 


Mr. Roy W. Brxuer (University of Chicago): Mr. Chairman, 
your Committee desires to propose the following resolutions: 


‘*], WHEREAS, The Committee on Local Arrangements, under the chair- 
manship of Miss Emma E. Deters, has worked tirelessly and most effec- 
tively in contributing to the comfort and pleasure of our sojourn in 
Buffalo, and 

‘WHEREAS, The administrative officers, members of the faculty, and 
students of the University of Buffalo and of the Buffalo State Teachers’ 
College have generously codperated to that end, and 

‘WHEREAS, The courteous and eflicient management of the Hotel Statler 
has contributed much to the success of the meeting, therefore, be it 

‘‘ Resolved, That the American Association of Collegiate Registrars ex- 
tend to these individuals and institutions a vote of thanks for their most 
effective interest and codperation. 

‘¢2, WHEREAS, The United States Office of Education has again made 
it possible for the Association to profit by the presence of Mr. Severin 
Turosienski, specialist in foreign credentials, be it, therefore 

‘* Resolved, That the American Association of Collegiate Registrars ex- 
press to the Commissioner of Education sincere appreciation of his co- 
Operation. 

‘*3. WHEREAS, Within the past year there has occurred the death of 
Mr. David Hoy, long a member of the Association, be it, therefore 

‘* Resolved, That the American Association of Collegiate Registrars make 
a record of our appreciation of his long service in the profession and our 
deep regret at his passing.’’ 

‘¢4, WuHeEREAS, The Congress of the United States has created a Com- 
mission to arrange a fitting nation-wide observance of the Two Hundredth 
Anniversary of the Birth of George Washington in 1932, and 

‘(WherEAs, The George Washington Bicentennial Commission, desiring 
the full codperation of the people in the United States has extended a 
most cordial and urgent invitation to our organization to participate in 
the celebration, be it, therefore 
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‘* Resolved, That the American Association of Collegiate Registrars does 
hereby endorse the program of observance of the Two Hundredth Anni- 
versary of the Birth of George Washington, to take place in 1932, and 
accepts with appreciation the invitation of the Commission, and pledges 
this organization to extend earnest codperation to the United States Com- 
mission in all possible ways.’’ 

Respectfully submitted, 


CAROLINE B. GREEN, 
A. B. PENNELL, 
Roy W. BIxuer. 


PRESIDENT MircHeLL: That eoneludes the report. Do I hear 
a motion for the adoption of the Report of the Resolutions Com- 
mittee ? 

The motion was regularly made and seconded that the report 
be adopted. 


Mr. R. M. West: I don’t like to raise any questions about the 
resolutions, because all the resolutions are under one motion, 
but I would like to ask a question about the last one. I may be 
ignorant, but who is back of this George Washington Memorial ? 
Is it a commercial plan of some kind or a government plan? 


Mr. Brxier: It is a Government plan. 


PRESIDENT MitcHeLL: Are there any other questions about 
the resolutions before I put the motion for adoption? I assume 
the motion for adoption carries with it the request that the 
Secretary transmit the resolutions to the individuals. 

Is there any further diseussion? 

The motion was put to a vote and carried. 


PRESIDENT MITCHELL: The resolutions are adopted. 
That is all of the business program. Has anyone anything 
to bring up? 


SECRETARY Kerr: On behalf of the incoming Executive Com- 
mittee, I wish to make an announcement that the meeting next 
year, 1932, will be held in the eity of Chicago, April 19th-21st. 


PRESIDENT MitcHEeLi: Are there any other announcements? 
If not, the convention stands adjourned. 

The Nineteenth Convention of the American Association of 
Collegiate Registrars adjourned at three-five o’clock. 





EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


Notices must be accompanied by a remittance in full in favor of 
The American Association of Collegiate Registrars and should be sent to 
the Editor in care of the Office of the Registrar, State College, Pennsy!- 
vania. 

Notices will be inserted in the order of their receipt. 

Rates: For four insertions, limited to not more than fifty words, in- 
cluding the address, two dollars. Additional insertions at the regular rate. 
Extra space will be charged five cents a word. 

In printing these advertisements the Association assumes no obligation 
as to qualifications of prospective employees or of responsibility of em- 
ployers. 

In making this page available to those seeking personnel and to those 
seeking employment the American Association of Collegiate Registrars 
expects that at least some reply will be made to all those answering 
announcements. 








POSITION WANTED: Age 29. Married. Bachelor’s University of 
Arkansas; Master’s University of Minnesota, major education. Six years 
principal high school and Registrar junior college, director summer ses- 
sion. Fellowship, Registrar’s office Minnesota one year. Address replies 
to C. S. Kilby, 1765 W. Minnehaha St., St. Paul, Minn. 





POSITION WANTED: Oberlin College Graduate desires position as 
Assistant Registrar or other Administrative position. Address reply to 
“A,” care of Editor of the Bulletin of the A. A. C. R., Registrar’s Office, 
State College, Pa. 





POSITION WANTED: Registrar’s or other administrative office. Em- 
ployed in Registrar’s and Dean’s office three years; secretarial and statis- 
tical experience. Graduate work at University of Chicago. Please reply 
to “B,’’ care of the Editor of the Bulletin of the A. A. C. R., Registrar's 
Office, State College, Pa. 





POSITION WANTED: Registrar’s, Admissions, or other administrative 
office. A.B. Connecticut College; major Mathematics. Four years in 
Registrar’s and Admissions Office; secretarial and recording experience. 
Please reply to Miss Mary A. Crofoot, Connecticut College, New London, 
Conn. 
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